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Wednesday 


3rd  August  1960 


Afternoon  Session 

The  Chairman,  Dean  Douglas  Horton,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer  at 
4.35  p.m. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Slack,  General  Secretary  of  the  British  Council  of  Chur- 
ches, welcomed  the  Commission  on  the  Council’s  behalf.  In  a brief  introductory 
speech  he  reminded  the  members  of  the  variety  of  church  situations  to  be  found 
in  Britain  with  which  the  BCC  had  to  deal.  He  referred  to  the  recent  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bide  to  the  staff  of  the  BCC  as  Assistant  Secretary  with  special 
responsibility  not  only  for  Faith  and  Order  work  in  Britain,  but  also  for  the  task 
of  fostering  ecumenical  relations  between  the  churches  at  the  local  level.  The 
fate  of  the  recent  report  on  the  conversations  between  Anglicans  and  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scotland  and  England  had  shown  very  clearly  how  essential  it  was  that 
these  two  tasks  should  be  kept  close  together. 

Those  present  then  introduced  themselves,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  then  spoke  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Commission  through 
the  recent  deaths  of  Bishop  E.  L.  Parsons  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  Faith  and  Order,  who  had  attended  the  Lausanne  Conference  in 
1927,  and  of  Bishop  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  formerly  Bishop  of  Derby  and  a member 
of  the  present  Commission.  Those  present  stood  for  a moment  of  silence  followed 
by  a brief  prayer  from  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Keith  Bridston, 
to  present  his  report. 

This  whole  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  a report  on  the  work 
which  it  has  undertaken  and  which  it  oversees.  My  remarks  as  your  Secretary,  therefore, 
are  more  personal  reflections  on  the  implications  of  what  you  are  about  to  hear  in  the 
coming  days  than  an  attempt  to  give  a comprehensive  survey  of  our  program.  We  are 
extremely  fortunate  that  our  Theological  Commissions,  which  are  the  heart  of  our  work, 
are  carried  forward  by  the  unremitting  and  unselfish  devotion  and  energy  of  their  officers 
and  members  and  do  not  depend  on  any  large-scale  direction  from  Geneva.  They  will 
speak  for  themselves  and  we  expect  that  you  will  speak  back  to  them.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  aspects  of  Faith  and  Order  work  : it  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  initiative, 
imagination,  and  hard  work  of  individuals  and  groups  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
is  one  of  our  infrequent  opportunities  to  share  information  on  what  is  happening  and  to 
profit  from  one  another’s  insights  and  experience. 

I.  Past  Work 

The  Theological  Commissions  are  reaching  a stage  where  they  are  beginning  to 
produce  their  first  reports  for  general  publication.  The  Interim  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Christ  and  the  Church  is  now  in  proof  and  will  be  circulated  to  you.  At  this  meeting 
their  companion  paper  on  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism,’’  which  was  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Working  Committee,  will  be  put  before  you  and  it  will  be  your  task  as  a 
Commission  to  make  the  final  revisions  of  it  before  it  goes  to  the  printer  this  autumn. 
As  you  can  see,  this  is  going  to  be  a real  working  Commission  this  summer  ! The  other 
Theological  Commissions  are  also  moving  toward  publication  of  their  interim  reports. 
At  Durham  this  past  week  the  Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism  drew  up  the  first 
draft  of  their  report,  which  will  be  completed  next  spring.  The  Theological  Commission 
on  Tradition  will  be  presenting  a duplicated  report  of  their  work  at  this  meeting  which 
represents  the  two  sections  of  that  Commission.  The  Worship  Commission  has  special 
problems,  having  started  later  than  the  other  groups,  and,  like  Gaul,  being  divided  into 
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three  parts.  But  the  officers  of  these  sections  are  now  in  correspondence  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  be  ready  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to  produce  the  results  of  their  work. 

Besides  all  this,  some  volumes  representing  the  work  of  the  different  Commissions 
may  also  be  issued,  though  in  most  cases  this  will  be  done  on  the  private  initiative  of  the 
members  and  will  not  be  a direct  responsibility  of  the  Commission  itself.  And,  as  you 
are  no  doubt  av  are,  several  members  of  the  different  Commissions  have  written  articles 
and  books  arising  out  of  this  Faith  and  Order  work.  In  short,  the  Theological  Com- 
missions are  bearing  first  fruits,  from  which  we  and  the  whole  theological  world  are 
profiting. 

Faith  and  Order  has  taken  responsibility  for  two  inter-confessional  consultations. 
The  first,  the  on-going  Lutheran-Reformed  Consultation,  meets  yearly  and  has  had  an 
exciting  agenda  at  each  of  its  sessions,  the  last  two  being  on  Baptism  and  Holy  Com- 
munion. At  Kifissia,  near  Athens,  last  summer  a Faith  and  Order  Orthodox  Consultation 
was  held,  with  equal  numbers  of  Orthodox  and  — though  we  hesitate  to  use  the  term  — 
“non-Orthodox”  theologians.  The  papers  of  this  Consultation  appeared  in  the  Ecumenical 
Review  and  give,  I believe,  an  indication  of  the  high  level  of  theological  discussion  which 
took  place  at  that  time.  It  is  hoped  that  other  consultations  of  this  sort  may  be  a regular 
part  of  our  work. 

Regional  and  national  developments  of  Faith  and  Order  work  are  a notable  point 
to  be  marked  during  this  triennium.  In  the  United  States,  as  a result  of  the  Oberlin 
Conference  in  1957,  a permanent  department  on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  set  up  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
World  Council.  The  newly-appointed  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  Studies,  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Norgren,  was  with  us  last  summer  and  is  here  again  for  this  Commission. 
Those  who  know  the  American  scene  will  appreciate  the  important  step  this  represents 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  there,  and  one  for  which  we  are  all  extremely  grateful.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  Rev.  Peter  Bide  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  British  Council 
of  Churches  with  the  special  portfolio  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  the  Rev.  David  Taylor 
has  been  appointed  to  a similar  post  with  the  Australian  Council  of  Churches.  In  Sweden 
the  Faith  and  Order  Committee  has  been  reactivated  and  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Lars 
Osterlin  is  also  here  with  us.  One  of  our  sub-committees  will  be  giving  special  attention 
to  this  process  of  “indigenization”  of  Faith  and  Order  nationally  and  regionally.  I may 
also  report  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  it  was  decided 
to  give  special  attention  to  Faith  and  Order  in  the  coming  period,  with  regional  consulta- 
tions proposed  in  four  Asian  countries  during  next  year. 

Finally,  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  observances  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  in  fact,  almost  embarrassingly  so  because  of  the  administrative  burden  it  poses. 
Four  years  ago  we  published  approximately  15,000  copies  of  our  leaflet.  Last  year  it 
was  nearly  200,000  and  it  seems  likely  to  rise  even  further.  Numbers,  of  course,  mean 
little  in  themselves,  but  they  do  indicate  that  prayer  for  unity  is  a point  at  which  the 
Faith  and  Order  concern  can  most  quickly  and  happily  be  taken  up  in  local  parishes  and 
congregations.  We  are  also  grateful  for  the  friendly  relations  which  exist  between  us 
and  those  promoting  the  Couturier  observances,  especially  at  Lyon.  Here  again,  we 
will  be  giving  attention  to  this  question  in  our  sub-committee  meetings.  Without  prayer, 
all  our  work  would  have  little  meaning.  With  prayer,  all  our  work  is  undergirded  and 
sustained. 

II.  Future  Plans 

When  we  look  into  the  future  the  date  1963  is  one  with  special  significance.  It  is 
then  that  the  Theological  Commissions  are  intended  to  complete  their  work.  Originally 
it  was  planned  that  1963  would  be  the  occasion  for  a joint  meeting  of  all  the  members  of 
the  various  Theological  Commissions.  It  has  now  been  suggested,  however,  that  this 
might  be  enlarged  into  a World  Conference.  This  term,  as  you  may  remember,  has  a 
technical  constitutional  meaning  and  requires  the  action  of  the  Commission  in  order  *‘or 
a proposal  to  go  forward  to  the  Central  Committee.  Another  sub-committee  will  be 
working  on  this  subject.  Very  briefly  I may  say  that  some  of  us  have  an  idea  that  this 
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World  Conference,  if  approved,  might  well  take  another  form  than  previous  ones.  That 
is,  it  might  combine  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Theological  Commissions  with 
the  more  actual  and  existential  problems  of  church  unity  as  seen  in  the  relations  between 
the  churches  at  this  time.  Whatever  its  form,  a World  Conference  is  a formidable  enter- 
prise and  this  is  the  time  when  the  basic  planning  must  be  done  if  it  is  to  take  place. 

III.  The  Future  of  Faith  and  Order 

I do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  or  perhaps  appropriate  for  me,  to  discuss  the  proposals 
for  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  which  are  before  you.  The  documentation  is  before 
you.  Most  of  you  I am  sure  are  aware  of  the  major  issues  which  are  at  stake.  This 
Commission  as  a whole  must  now  come  to  some  final  decisions  on  the  course  which  it 
wishes  to  pursue.  In  general  I would  say  that  there  are  two  major  areas  of  concern. 

The  first  is  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  itself.  Faith  and  Order  at  its  last  meeting 
in  1957  was  called  “the  beloved  aristocracy.’’  (I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  the  adjective 
still  applies  as  a result  of  the  proposals  which  the  Future  Report  contains  !)  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  Faith  and  Order’s  rich  history  and  tradition,  though  such  a valuable  asset 
in  so  much  of  its  work,  becomes  a complex  burden  when  dealing  with  the  future.  The 
ecumenical  scene  has  changed  since  the  basic  constitutional  principles  were  outlined, 
certainly  since  the  first  invitations  for  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  went 
out  after  1910.  Faith  and  Order  had  a vision  : unity.  Faith  and  Order  had  a method  : 
conference.  But  how  is  this  vision  and  method  related  to  the  rapid  ecumenical  change 
which  we  have  observed  over  the  past  fifty  years  ? 

Oversimplifying  the  problem,  I would  say  that  the  change  has  meant  on  the  one  hand 
a new  and  unprecedented  commitment  of  the  churches  “to  stay  together,’’  as  the  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  covenanted  at  Amsterdam.  This  has  been  an  enormous 
step  forward.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  become,  paradoxically,  a step  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  to  moving  forward.  The  danger  is  that  having  taken  such  a step, 
and  having  formed  a World  Council  of  Churches,  this  may  be  considered  enough.  In 
short,  the  ecumenical  change  which  we  face  today,  and  to  which  the  vision  and  method 
of  Faith  and  Order  must  be  related,  is  the  new  balance  between  church  division  and 
ecumenical  co-operation.  And  both,  we  are  seeing  with  increasing  clarity,  may  be  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  manifesting  the  full  chnrchly  unity  for  which  we  work  and  pray. 

In  practical  terms,  what  does  this  mean  ? Lund  pointed  up  the  fact  that  “mere  com- 
parative ecclesiology’’  is  not  enough.  And  Professor  Leonard  Hodgson  asked  the  search- 
ing question  of  when  we  must  get  off  the  ecumenical  merry-go-round.  But  do  we  not 
also  need  to  ask  today  whether  the  time  has  not  come,  as  the  Future  Report  suggests, 
when  more  direct  attention  should  be  given  to  the  questions  which  are  arising  out  of  the 
church  union  schemes  and  negotiations  which  are  such  an  inescapable  and  significant 
phenomenon  in  the  present  ecumenical  scene.  Indeed,  is  it  not  possible  that  Faith  and 
Order  must  be  prepared  to  offer  consultative  services  for  church  union  committees  so 
that  the  rich  theological  insights  of  its  theological  commissions  might  be  of  more  direct 
use  to  the  churches  in  these  union  negotiations  ? Faith  and  Order  is  constitutionally 
bound  “not  to  formulate  schemes  and  tell  the  Churches  what  they  ought  to  do.”  Never- 
theless, cannot  Faith  and  Order,  when  invited  (and  when  invited  should  be  underlined) 
“act  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Churches”  in  these  matters  as  a part  of  its  response  to  the 
new  ecumenical  situation  which  we  face  as  a result  of  changes  which  Faith  and  Order 
itself  has  played  a major,  if  indirect  role  in  bringing  about  ? The  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1908  said  : “In  all  partial  projects  of  reunion  and  intercommunion  the  final  attainment 
of  the  Divine  Purpose  should  be  kept  in  view.  . . [consequently]  care  should  be  taken  to 
do  what  will  advance  the  reunion  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  to  abstain  from 
doing  anything  that  will  retard  or  prevent  it”  (Resol.  58).  This  concern  and  the  convic- 
tion that  Christian  unity  must  ultimately  be  seen  as  a whole  also  lie  behind  the  proposal 
that  Faith  and  Order  might  be  more  used  as  a “handmaid”  in  this  field. 

This  past  winter  a Faith  and  Order  consultative  delegation  went  to  Madagascar  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Church  Union  Committee  of  North  Madagascar.  It  was  done  under 
authorization  of  the  Working  Committee  as  an  experimental  visit,  with  specific  instruc- 
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tions  to  limit  its  contribution  “to  answering  and  asking  questions.”  Your  Secretary  was 
included  in  the  delegation,  together  with  Dr.  Norman  Goodall,  at  the  last  minute  because 
of  the  unavoidable  falling  out  of  our  Vice-Chairman,  Professor  d’Espine.  Without  going 
into  details,  it  was  my  impression  that  such  consultative  visits  are  feasible  and  can  be 
entered  into  without  contravening  the  present  constitutional  limits  of  Faith  and  Order. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a delicate  and  complex  commission  which  such  a delegation  bears, 
and  in  the  last  analysis  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  is  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  such  a team  for  the  particular  situation  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  In 
other  words,  a great  amount  of  responsibility  lies  on  this  Commission  and  on  the  Working 
Committee  for  defining  the  limits  of  such  consultative  service  and  in  giving  careful  guid- 
ance to  its  representatives  before  they  are  sent  out  on  any  invitation. 

The  Madagascar  visit  was,  I believe,  not  so  significant  in  itself  as  it  was  as  an  experi- 
mental symbol  of  how  Faith  and  Order  might,  not  only  in  this  area  but  in  the  total  realm 
of  its  work,  focus  its  attention  more  directly  on  the  actual  relations  between  the  churches 
so  that  there  might  be  a more  organic  relation  between  theological  reflection  and  research, 
which  the  churches  through  Faith  and  Order  have  supported,  and  the  inter-church 
negotiations  which  some  of  these  same  churches  are  entering  into  — sometimes,  it  has 
seemed  to  some  of  the  Faith  and  Order  theological  commissions,  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  theological  principles  which  Faith  and  Order  studies  have  delineated. 

In  other  words,  both  the  work  of  the  Theological  Commissions  themselves  and  the 
actual  situation  we  are  in  ecumenically,  seem  to  be  pointing  toward  the  fact  that  church 
unity  irust  be  seen  as  a totality.  The  day  has  ended  when  Faith  and  Order  can  be  based 
on  any  hidden,  or  explicit,  ecclesiological  docetism.  As  T.  S.  Eliot  has  written  in  Choruses 
from  The  Rock  : 

“Visible  and  invisible  must  meet  in  His  Temple 
You  must  not  deny  the  body.” 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  major  area  of  concern  in  the  Future  Report : the 
relation  of  Faith  and  Order  as  a particular  agency  concerned  for  church  unity  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  as  a whole  committed  to  the  same  cause. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  problem  is  not  difficult.  Faith  and  Order  continues,  and  even 
perhaps  prospers.  The  World  Council  has  accepted  Faith  and  Order  within  it  and  has 
accepted  its  constitutional  principles  as  its  own.  As  the  Future  Report  says  : “Our  deepest 
concern  is  that  the  World  Council  as  a whole  should  always  serve  that  churchly  unity 
into  which  God  calls  His  People  to  be  reconciled  through  His  Son.” 

All  this  is  clear.  But  one  thing  is  not  clear.  How  does  one  properly  institutionalize  a 
movement,  or,  to  be  even  more  complicated,  how  does  one  institutionalize  a movement 
within  a movement  ? The  Faith  and  Order  Future  Report  has  raised  a fundamental 
question  not  just  regarding  its  future  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  organization, 
but  the  even  more  far-reaching  one  regarding  the  nature  of  ecumenical  institutionalization 
itself.  In  a sense,  Faith  and  Order’s  future  cannot  be  considered  without  considering  the 
future  of  the  World  Council  itself. 

Our  Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism  is  now  giving  attention  to  this  problem 
and  we  hope  that  we  may  get  some  guiding  light  from  their  work.  But  they  themselves 
admit  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  If,  for  example,  the  World  Council  is,  as  the  Toronto 
Statement  says,  truly  “new  and  unprecedented,”  what  criteria  — sociological  or  theolog- 
ical — do  we  have  for  determining  the  norms  of  ecumenical  institutionalization  ? And, 
is  it  really  possible  to  incarnate  a movement  organizationally  without  it  ceasing  to  be 
a movement  in  the  true  sense  ? 

These  questions  are  at  present  without  satisfactory  answers.  We  might  turn  to  the 
analogy  of  architecture,  with  its  principle  of  “form  follows  function.”  Or  to  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright’s  conception  of  “intrinsic  organism”  which  is  based  on  the  precept  “form 
and  function  as  one.”  We  may  even  find  — like  the  city  planners  setting  up  huge  new 
metropolitan  centres  such  as  Brazilia  — that,  as  one  critic  has  put  it,  “a  city  is  too  big, 
too  complex  for  one  man  — even  if  he  be  a genius  — to  handle”  and  that  a “wholly  new 
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city,  divorced  from  any  existing  centre  of  population. . . for  all  its  efficiency  and  ingenuity, 
no  better  than  an  army  camp,  and  no  planner  nor  architect,  nor  landscape  designer,  can 
save  it  from  its  basic  inhumanity.”  For  the  problem  of  ecumenical  institutionalization  is 
also  more  than  a purely  technical  one  of  organization  and  finance  : it  is  to  find  a structure 
which  joins  body  and  spirit  in  such  a way  that  it  is  also  basically  human  and  true. 

In  one  of  the  papers  prepared  for  the  Future  Committee,  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin, 
our  former  Vice-Chairman,  asks  : “What  is  the  outward  form  which  corresponds  to  the 
inward  reality  of  being-together  in  Christ  ?”  That  is  the  general  problem  of  the  whole 
World  Council.  More  specifically  we  may  ask  : what  is  the  outward  form  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  inward  reality  in  terms  of  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  World 
Council  ? The  Working  Committee  has  provisionally  answered  this  by  saying  that  Faith 
and  Order  should  have  “a  status  and  position  appropriate  to  the  central  importance  of 
the  concern  for  church  unity  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.”  And  that 
is  really  the  beginning  of  our  debate.  For  if  one  examines  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Council,  it  is  evident  that  Faith  and  Order  is  meant  to  have  this  kind  of  status  and  position, 
just  as  it  was  the  clear  intention  in  the  formation  of  the  Council  at  the  beginning  : as  was 
said  in  the  Report  of  the  WCC  Provisional  Committee  to  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  in 
1948  : “Faith  and  Order  represents  the  oldest  and  most  basic  of  all  activities  for  which 
the  Council  is  asked  to  accept  responsibility.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  . . 
Its  work  is  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  other  departments,  for  it  must  proceed  quietly 
and  patiently.  It  will  therefore  need  a considerable  amount  of  autonomy  within  the 
total  structure.”  The  question  is  : does  it  ? And  if  not,  why  not  ? 

If  then.  Faith  and  Order  wishes  to  press  for  a greater  degree  of  autonomy  and  respon- 
sibility within  the  total  structure  — to  take  one  instance  — this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
Faith  and  Order  pressing  something  on  or  over  against  the  World  Council  as  a whole. 
Rather  it  is  saying,  within  and  as  a fully  committed  part  of  the  whole,  that  “form 
follows  function,”  or  reasserting  “form  and  function  as  one.” 

In  all  this  I would  like  to  plead,  as  simply  one  voice,  for  a more  incarnational  ecumen- 
ism. I believe  that  much  of  the  uneasiness  that  the  Future  Report  has  caused  derives 
from  the  deeply  rooted,  but  largely  unrecognized,  ecclesiological  docetism  that  Professor 
Edmund  Schlink  called  our  attention  to  at  Lund.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  difficulty  we 
find  in  relating  our  ecumenical  theological  insights  to  the  flesh-and-blood  realities  of 
ecclesiastical  life  in  our  day.  It  also  applies  to  our  difficulty,  and  hesitation,  in  dealing 
with  the  concrete  problems  of  ecumenical  institutionalization  as  they  are  now  rising 
before  us.  An  ecumenical  docetism  can  complicate  the  settlement  of  these  issues  immense- 
ly. If  nothing  else,  the  initiative  that  Faith  and  Order  has  taken  in  redefining  its  own  role, 
and  its  particular  place  within  the  World  Council,  and  the  task  of  the  World  Council  as 
a whole  in  regard  to  church  unity,  has  raised  the  right  questions  — however  awkward  — 
and  we  must  be  just  as  honest  as  in  our  more  specialized  theological  endeavours  to  seek 
out  the  right  answers. 

IV.  The  Relevance  of  Faith  and  Order 

In  this  situation  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has  great  relevance.  But  it  can  be 
relevant  only  if  it  remains  a movement.  For  precisely  in  the  day  when  the  ecumenical 
movement  becomes  increasingly  institutionalized  — : as  it  must  be  — in  permanent  quarters, 
bureaucratic  procedures,  complex  structures,  the  role  of  movements  within  it  becomes 
increasingly  important.  For  it  is  in  such  prophetic  and  charismatic  movements  as  Faith 
and  Order  that  the  best  hope  lies  of  passing  through  the  bogs  of  ecumenical  immobility 
with  which  the  present  institutionalization  of  the  ecumenical  movement  threatens  us. 

Faith  and  Order  in  this  sense  has  a new  dimension  to  its  traditional  task  as  a move- 
ment for  church  unity.  In  the  past  it  was  largely  considered  a matter  concerning  the 
churches  as  such,  and  in  a direct  way.  But  today  we  are  in  the  paradoxical  situation 
where  the  immediate  success  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  bringing  the  churches 
together,  and  the  determination  of  the  churches  to  “stay  together,”  itself  poses  serious 
threats  to  the  realization  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  church  unity.  In  other  words,  we  are 
discovering  that  organizational  embodiments  of  the  unity  that  we  already  have  may 
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become  barriers  to  the  manifestation  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
God’s  will. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  which  speaks  of  the  primary  function  “To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,”  it  is  made  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  is  to  keep  prominently  before 
both  “the  World  Council  and  the  Churches  the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity.” 

This  new  ecumenical  polarity  between  the  dangers  of  denominational  isolation  on  the 
one  hand  and  ecumenical  immobility  on  the  other,  makes  it  evident  that  a movement  for 
church  unity  such  as  Faith  and  Order  was  never  more  needed.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  new  form  of  the  ecumenical  problem  presents  Faith  and  Order 
with  a problem  of  its  own  ; that  is,  how  can  the  traditional  dynamic  role  of  Faith  and 
Order  be  projected  into  the  new  ecumenical  environment  ? First  of  all,  I believe,  by 
reassessing  the  basic  spiritual  elements  which  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order  (it  is  only  fifty  years  old  and  is 
not  a medieval  foundation  as  some  seem  to  imagine  !)  there  are  several  characteristic 
“notes”  of  Faith  and  Order  which  are  still  of  great  relevance  in  the  ecumenical  situation  of 
today. 

Faith  and  Order  has  been  a realistic  movement.  The  true  genius  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Movement  at  the  beginning  lay  in  its  determination  to  bring  representatives  of  the  churches 
together  to  consider  their  differences.  We  take  that  somewhat  for  granted  now.  It  was 
not  always  so.  The  natural  thing  for  us  to  suppose  is  that  we  should  come  together  on 
the  basis  of  our  agreements.  In  a deep  theological  sense  this  was  also  true  of  Faith  and 
Order,  for  it  was  based  on  the  faith  that  Christians  are  all  one  in  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  itself  was  founded  on  differences.  And  this  dialectic 
between  unity  and  differences  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  vitality.  It  has  been 
rooted  in  reality  and  that  rooting  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a continued  source  of 
life.  In  a recent  interview  Reinhold  Niebuhr  said  : “Admonitions  to  be  more  loving  are 
on  the  whole  irrelevant.  What  is  relevant  are  analyses  of  the  human  situation  that  discuss 
the  levels  of  human  possibilities  and  of  sin.”  It  is  this  approach  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the 
problems  of  church  unity  which  has  been  one  of  its  unique  contributions  to  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  as  a whole.  It  has  not  been  sweetness  and  light,  but,  if  the  term  may  be 
used  here,  dourness  and  light,  which  has  given  Faith  and  Order  its  longevity. 

Faith  and  Order  has  been  a radical  movement.  Radical  has  to  do  with  “the  root.” 
It  means  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Though  it  has  many  connotations,  radical  here 
is  to  be  thought  of  (at  least  in  the  first  instance,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  last  !)  in 
its  scientific  context.  In  the  Constitution  there  is  a sentence  which  runs  : “Irreconcilable 
differences  are  to  be  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements.”  It  is  an  ever  present  comfort  to 
a Faith  and  Order  secretary,  to  this  one  at  any  rate,  because  it  is  a radical  principle. 
That  is,  in  order  for  irreconcilable  differences  to  be  recorded,  honestly  or  otherwise,  they 
must  be  exposed,  they  must  be  discussed,  they  must  be  faced.  Faith  and  Order  is,  in 
other  words,  not  an  enterprise  which  has  been  set  up  to  scratch  the  surface,  but  to  break 
through  the  external  and  superficial  layers  and  get  at  the  roots.  This  is  radical.  And  this 
is  exciting.  But  it  is  also  difficult,  especially  in  faith  and  order  matters.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  done,  not  simply  as  a matter  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  integrity  — though  that 
alone  would  demand  it  — but  as  the  only  fruitful  basis  for  scientific  endeavour,  including 
theological  endeavour. 

Even  in  the  physical  sciences,  such  as  physics,  “irreconcilable  differences”  are  not 
unknown  — the  wave  and  quantum  theory  of  light  to  take  one  example  — but  the  secret 
of  scientific  advance  is  that  these  irreconcilables  should  be  held  together  in  fruitful  tension. 
If  two  irreconcilable  theories  are  needed  to  comprehend  the  fullness  of  reality,  then  both 
must  be  maintained  because  ultimately  reality  and  not  conflicting  theories  must  be  done 
justice.  As  Alfred  North  Whitehead  has  written  : “In  formal  logic,  a contradiction  is  the 
signal  of  a defeat ; but  in  the  evolution  of  real  knowledge  it  marks  the  first  step  in  progress 
towards  a victory.  This  is  one  great  reason  for  the  utmost  toleration  of  variety  of  opinion. 
Once  and  forever,  this  duty  of  toleration  has  been  summed  up  in  the  words  ‘Let  both 
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grow  together  until  the  harvest.’  The  failure  of  Christians  to  act  up  to  this  precept,  of  the 
highest  authority,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  religious  history.  But  we  have  not  yet 
exhausted  the  discussion  of  the  moral  temper  required  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  There 
are  short  cuts  leading  merely  to  an  illusory  success. . . An  unflinching  determination  to 
take  the  whole  evidence  into  account  is  the  only  method  of  preservation  against  the 
fluctuating  extremes  of  fashionable  opinion.  This  advice  seems  so  easy,  and  is  in  fact 
so  difficult  to  follow.” 

The  basic  radicalism  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has  been  derived  from  its 
determination  to  be  theologically  honest  — ‘‘to  take  the  whole  evidence  into  account” 
— since  the  fullness  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  Church  is  at  stake. 

Faith  and  Order  has  been  a rebellious  movement.  Rebel  is  another  word  we  are  some- 
times chary  of.  Yet  in  the  true  sense,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  the  rebel  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  Toronto  Statement  speaks  of  men  and  women  who  “feel  a holy  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  situation”  where  they  face  “the  discrepancy  between  the  truth 
that  there  is  and  can  only  be  one  Church  of  Christ  and  the  fact  that  there  exist  so 
many  churches  which  claim  to  be  Churches  of  Christ  but  are  not  in  living  unity  with 
each  other.” 

In  our  day  we  hear  of  “rebels  without  a cause,”  but  Faith  and  Order  has  been  made 
up  of  “rebels  with  a cause.”  There  has  been  a deep  conviction  within  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  that  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  is  profoundly  abnormal 
and  irregular.  The  present  situation  of  division  is  indeed  “disorder”  and  Faith  and  Order 
has  sought  an  ecumenical  consensus  on  what  the  nature  of  the  true  order  is  which  God 
wills  for  his  church.  Albert  Camus  in  his  essay  The  Rebel  argues  that  revolt  is  one  of 
the  “essential  dimensions”  of  mankind,  and  Herbert  Read  in  introducing  the  English 
edition  says  such  “metaphysical  revolt,  the  revolt  of  man  against  the  conditions  of 
life...  is  an  aspiration  toward  clarity  and  unity  of  thought  — even,  paradoxically, 
toward  order.” 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a proper  definition  of  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  as  the  rebel 
among  the  divided  churches. 

Only  in  this  dynamic  and  prophetic  way  — as  a realistic  movement,  as  a radical 
movement,  as  a rebel  movement  — can  Faith  and  Order  fulfil  its  true  ecumenical  vocation 
as  a reconciling  movement.  It  is  of  course  a long  and  painful  way  on  which  Faith  and 
Order  is  set.  Brent,  Temple,  Brilioth  and  the  other  pioneers  of  Faith  and  Order  never 
failed  to  stress  the  long  road  which  lies  ahead.  But,  as  Brent  also  stressed,  both  patience 
and  boldness  are  required  to  take  this  road.  It  may  be  a slow  way,  but  it  is  a way,  and  it 
requires  moving  forward.  As  Bishop  Brent  wrote  in  1925  : “There  is  a goal  so  bathed 
in  light  as  to  be  obscured  by  the  blaze  of  glory  which  reveals  it.  Is  not  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church  a goal  of  this  sort  ?. . . When  I think  of  the  Babel  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  become,  I would  falter  were  it  not  that  I see,  beyond  and  above  it,  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God,  clothed  in  that  dazzling  glory  which, 
however  much  it  baffles,  allures  and  comforts  and  inspires.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Archbishop  of  York  enquired  about 
the  main  questions  put  to  the  visiting  team  by  the  negotiating  churches  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  Dr.  Morehouse  asked  whether  Dr.  Bridston  considered  the  procedure 
used  for  this  visit  to  be  the  right  one  for  such  circumstances. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Bridston  said  that  two  main  questions  had  caused  difficulty. 
One  concerned  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  — this  posed  an  exceptionally 
difficult  problem  on  account  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  a party  to  the 
negotiations.  He  and  Dr.  Goodall  had  endeavoured  not  to  put  any  particular 
solution  forward,  but  had  suggested  further  study  at  a much  deeper  level  of  the 
theological  issues  by  the  churches  — particularly  of  the  question  of  baptism, 
because  it  had  seemed  to  them  that  it  was  being  discussed  almost  in  purely  prag- 
matic terms.  The  second  question  which  was  causing  difficulty  was  that  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  differences  between  congregational  and  presbyterian 
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forms  of  polity,  and  here  Dr.  Goodall’s  experience  had  proved  very  valuable. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Morehouse’s  question,  he  considered  that  it  would  have 
been  more  helpful  to  have  had  a better  idea  beforehand  of  what  the  problems 
were  ; and  it  was  also  valuable  to  have  people  who  knew  intimately  the  churches 
involved. 

Dr.  Payne  asked  if  Dr.  Bridston  and  Dr.  Goodall  would  put  forward  a report 
as  a guide  for  further  visits  of  this  kind.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  suggested  that 
Dr.  Bridston’s  Travel  Diary  formed  a kind  of  report  on  the  lines  envisaged  by 
Dr.  Payne,  and  explained  that  if  there  had  been  a full  meeting  of  the  Working 
Committee  this  year  Dr.  Bridston,  and  possibly  Dr.  Goodall  also,  would  have 
made  a formal  report  to  it ; but  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  full  Commission 
this  had  not  been  possible.  Dr.  Payne  then  suggested  that  a statement  from 
Dr.  Bridston  and  Dr.  Goodall  should  be  made  at  some  time,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a full  discussion  on  the  question  should  be  held  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee. 


Evening  Session 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  discussion  on  “Churchly  Unity”. 

In  the  news  release  of  June  25  from  17  route  de  Malagnou  occur  words  whose  delightful 
ambiguity  raised  the  eyebrows  of  some  readers  : 

Among  the  major  concerns  of  the  Central  Committee  during  the  nine-day 
sessions  will  be  : the  role  of  the  World  Council  in  promoting  church  unity  and 
the  problem  of  over-population. 

We  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  cannot  be  held  responsible,  I think,  for 
promoting  the  problem  of  over-population.  That  is  a matter  that  might  be  referred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women,  where  it  seems  most  appro- 
priately to  belong. 

This  would  leave  us  with  the  matter  of  promoting  church  unity,  which  is  our  special 
assignment  from  the  Council,  but  even  here  I fear  that  we  shall  be  found  guilty  of  pro- 
moting a problem.  We  are  in  the  grip  of  a Niebuhrian  dialectic  : nothing  creates  disunity 
among  us  more  swiftly,  surely  and  fundamentally  than  the  little  question  of  unity.  We 
each  desire  it,  provided  it  be  according  to  our  own  specifications.  Unity  is  emblazoned 
on  our  banner  : nothing  incites  so  smoothly  to  a great  crusade,  but  in  our  ardor  we  are 
in  danger  of  reaching  the  point  of  saying  to  our  Christian  neighbor  (like  the  French 
revolutionist  of  fable),  “Be  my  brother  or  I’ll  pulverize  you  !” 

Winds  of  controversy  now  eddy  about  the  innocent-looking  phrase,  churchly  unity, 
which  appears  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  to 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and 
Order.  What  does  the  phrase  mean  ? Is  it  an  accurate  description  of  the  goal  of  Faith 
and  Order  ? And  in  any  case  can  the  idea  be  domesticated  within  the  menage  of  the 
World  Council  ? 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  it  is  easy  to  understand  at  least  a part  of  it  — a first 
and  important  part.  Those  who  originally  used  it  were  trying  to  say  at  least  that  they 
did  not  want  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  to  halt  at  the  status  quo.  The  word  churchly 
in  this  connection  is  an  antonym  to  the  word  cooperative,  which  describes  our  work 
today.  The  phrase  churchly  unity  implies  a negative  : it  is  a way  of  saying  No  ! to  the 
seductive  temptation  of  settling  down  where  we  are.  Canon  Hodgson  in  a recent  issue 
of  The  Ecumenical  Review  writes  that  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  was  born  out  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ecclesiastical  situation  then  prevailing : “It  was  not  drawn  by  a 
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vision  of  unity ; it  was  driven  by  a sense  of  frustration.”  Frustration  is  probably  too 
strong  a noun  to  define  the  motives  prevailing  today  in  the  discussion  of  churchly  unity, 
but  what  we  feel  driven  toward  unity  by  present  circumstances  is  undeniable.  Churchly 
unity  is  what  we  want  but  do  not  have.  It  is  something  beyond.  It  is  the  blue  mountains 
in  the  distance  on  which  we  have  to  keep  our  eyes  if,  in  our  Herculean  choice,  we  are  to 
resist  the  solicitations  of  the  fair  maid  Cooperatic. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  stop  here  to  ask  if  there  are  not  those  among  us  who  are  quite 
content  to  stay  where  we  are.  I know  that  there  are  those  within  the  World  Council 
(for  I am  one  of  them)  who  are  enthusiastic  about  our  present  functioning  — and  who 
indeed  can  say  that  the  Council’s  achievements  are  not  praiseworthy  ? Consider  the 
victories  it  has  celebrated  in  the  province  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees, 
in  international  affairs,  and  in  a score  of  other  areas.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  mighty 
organ  of  cooperation  and  its  kindred  agencies  especially  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  the  Christian  Church  would  today  be  about  where  it  was  in  the  years  B.E.  ; 
that  is,  Before  Edinburgh  1910.  Progress  has  been  made,  and  the  manner  of  it  has  been 
cooperation.  From  these  facts  the  argument  flows  as  water  from  a spring  : why  change 
anything  ? Why  not  leave  well  enough  alone  ? Let  us  eat,  drink  and  cooperate,  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself. 

What  should  we  do  in  this  situation,  when  our  members  both  desire  to  move  beyond 
cooperation  and  m&y  desire  not  to  ? I think  we  can  truly  say  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  the  member  churches  want  to  move  ahead  and  that  the  others,  by  virtue 
of  their  having  joined  the  Council  under  its  present  constitution,  have  declared  themselves 
willing  to  let  them  do  so.  Faith  and  Order  came  into  the  World  Council  on  the  premise 
that  it  would  be  authorized  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  and  keep 
before  the  churches  the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity.  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
World  Council  are  surely  therefore  expected  to  look  beyond  cooperation.  This  is  part 
of  the  highest  common  divisor  of  the  many  purposes  which  bring  us  together.  To  think 
that  we  could  not  go  beyond  cooperation  would  mean  for  some  of  us  the  loss  of  the 
deepest  hopes  we  have  for  Faith  and  Order.  Indeed  the  thought  that  the  question  of 
going  beyond  it  or  not  is  still  open  is  an  unhappy  one,  for  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Faith  and  Order  had  become  uncertain  of  itself  and  had  lapsed  into  Laodicean  lukewarm- 
ness. I believe  actually  that  the  entire  Council  is  ready  to  stand  on  the  proposition  that 
it  is  part  of  its  purpose  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  effecting  greater  manifest  unity 
in  Christ  than  is  afforded  by  cooperation.  It  is,  like  Abraham,  willing  to  go  out  though 
it  may  not  know  whither  it  goes. 

This,  as  I have  indicated,  is  a negative,  or  at  least  only  formally  positive,  position  — 
though  it  is  basic.  It  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  fill  the  form  with  content  and  let  the 
world  know  positively,  specifically,  and  constructively  what  we  look  for  in  the  churchly 
unity  we  seek  that  difficulty  begins. 

The  definition  of  churchly  unity  given  in  the  Second  Report  is  clear  enough: 

We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  His  Church 
is  one  which  brings  all  in  each  place  who  confess  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  into  a fully 
committed  fellowship  with  one  another  through  one  baptism  into  Him,  preaching 
the  one  Gospel  and  breaking  the  one  bread,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching 
out  in  witness  and  service  to  all ; and  which  at  the  same  time  unites  them  with 
the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry 
and  members  are  acknowledged  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together 
as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  the  Church. 

Before  we  start  thinking  about  the  various  specifications  in  this  definition  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  ask  if  the  adjective  churchly  is  the  one  we  should  use  to  describe  them  as  an 
ensemble.  Personally,  I like  the  word  : it  seems  to  me  to  say  just  what  we  mean.  The 
unity  we  are  seeking  is  not  a legal  unity,  not  a unity  of  individual  Christians,  but  a unity 
which  makes  of  the  churches  a Church  obvious  to  the  world  to  which  it  is  sent  — that 
is,  a churchly  unity.  In  the  English  usage  with  which  I am  most  familiar  this  word  lacks 
the  overtones  of  organization  which  attach  to  its  sister,  ecclesiastical.  It  is  a sweeter  word. 
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which  carries  with  it  little  connotation  of  the  power  struggles  and  mechanical  rigidities 
which  have  characterized  some  phases  of  ecclesiastical  history.  And  yet,  when  this  has 
been  said,  I am  afraid  that  we  shall  have  to  dismiss  it  for  a better  word,  if  we  can  find  it, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  seem  easily  translatable  into  French  and  German. 
This  is  a critical  disability  for  discussions  in  a council  where  there  should  be  complete 
parity  of  official  languages.  Perhaps  some  one  will  be  able  to  suggest  a substitute. 
I offer  the  simple  word  church , making  the  phrase  the  familiar  church  unity,  the  first 
noun  adjectival  to  the  second. 

When  now  we  look  away  from  the  phrase  to  the  meanings  behind  it,  we  discover, 
as  we  go  out  toward  our  unity,  that  we  are  not  altogether  without  the  lineaments  of  a 
goal ; Abraham  was  not  looking  for  anything  he  might  happen  to  find.  He  was  not  ready 
to  make  his  home  under  the  first  gracious  palm  trees  he  might  encounter  ; he  was  looking 
for  a city  (what  goal  could  be  more  concrete  ?)  and  so  are  we  — the  eternal  Civitas  Dei. 
His  was  a city  which  hath  foundations  — and  so  is  ours.  We  may  say  that  our  question 
is  as  to  the  foundations  of  the  church  we  are  seeking.  We  are  asking  whether  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  given  in  our  definition  is  adequate  : are  the  dimensions  of  the  unity  we  are 
seeking  describable  as  : 

One  baptism 
One  Gospel 

The  breaking  of  one  bread 

A corporate  life  of  witness  and  service 

A ministry  and  members  acknowledged  by  all ; and 

The  ability  to  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  may  require? 

Our  question  must  be  answered  against  the  background  of  the  statement  of  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  of  1938.  One  paragraph  in  especial  needs  to 
dominate  our  thinking  as  we  attempt  to  fill  in  the  meanings  of  the  word  churchly.  The 
discussion  at  the  time  was  on  the  terms  “corporate  union”  and  “organic  unity.”  The 
report  says  of  them  : 

These  terms  are  forbidding  to  many,  as  suggesting  the  ideal  of  a compact 
governmental  union  involving  rigid  uniformity.  We  do  not  so  understand  them, 
and  none  of  us  desires  such  uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  desire  is  the 
unity  of  a living  organism,  with  the  diversity  characteristic  of  the  members  of  a 
healthy  body. 

Unity  of  form  is  not  one  of  our  objectives,  except  as  it  grows  up  ancillary  to  that  unity 
of  the  living  organism  of  the  church  which  is  our  objective.  Here  lies  in  fact  the  key  to 
procedure  in  the  solution  of  our  problem  : we  are  asking  ourselves  not  what  forms  are 
necessary  to  the  Church  as  a living  organism  but  what  the  essential  elements  of  a living 
organism  are,  forms  to  embody  these  elements  being  necessary  but  not  being  necessarily 
the  same  in  every  part  of  the  Church. 

With  this  in  mind  we  turn  to  the  first  article  of  the  definition  of  unity  in  our  Report  on 
the  Future  : one  baptism  — and  our  question,  narrowed  down,  becomes  : is  baptism  of 
some  sort  or  other  so  integral  a part  of  the  living  organism  of  the  Church  that  it  loses 
its  unity  if  there  is  in  it  more  than  one  baptism,  that  is,  if  all  the  various  forms  are  not 
recognized  as  clothing  the  same,  fundamental,  act  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  need  not  lead  us  here  into  a labyrinthine  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  baptism,  though  adequate  discussion  (the  kind  into  which  we  are  already 
happily  launched  by  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church)  is  imperative 
before  union  is  entered  into.  Here  we  are  interested  only  in  what  our  own  definition 
means  by  it.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I think  the  framers  of  our  definition  had  in  mind  as 
the  meaning  of  baptism.  I hope  that  both  they  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  but  even  if 
you  do  not,  we  shall  then  be  in  a position  to  consider  a particular  aspect  of  baptism  and 
ask  ourselves  whether,  in  that  aspect,  our  definition  is  proper.  I suggest  that  in  the  phrase 
one  baptism,  baptism  signifies  the  initial  recognition  of  a member  — not  necessarily  a 
full  communicant  member,  but  a member  — of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a 
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recognition  that  divine  grace  has  touched  the  one  baptized  and  made  him  one  of  the 
company  of  the  redeemed.  In  one  word,  it  is  a kind  of  adoption. 

This,  as  you  see,  is  to  give  the  word  its  broadest  possible  meaning,  in  order  to  cover 
every  form  of  it  that  may  be  known.  It  is  not  necessarily  baptism  by  sprinkling,  though 
that  is  the  form  that  means  most,  I suppose,  to  most  of  us.  It  is  not  necessarily  baptism 
by  immersion,  though  as  a symbol  of  the  life  that  is  cleansed  in  Christ  and  so  renewed, 
I cannot  imagine  a rite  more  telling  and  appropriate.  It  is  not  baptism  in  any  particular 
form  : it  is  baptism  — adoption  into  the  body  of  Christ. 

Someone  will  rightly  ask  if  this  includes  the  baptism  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
hold  that  sacramental  rites  are  not  necessary  to  the  Church’s  life.  The  Friends  themselves 
should  be  the  interpreters  of  their  own  belief  at  this  point,  but  I offer  myself  as  advocate 
for  them.  None  of  the  Friends  I know  dismisses  baptism  as  immaterial.  It  is  simply 
baptism  as  a given  and  unmodifiable  ceremony  to  which,  I believe,  they  make  objection. 
Robert  Barclay  himself  brings  home  the  point  I should  like  to  make.  The  opponents  of 
the  Quakers,  says  he  : 

account  not  those  who  are  surely  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  baptized, 
neither  will  they  have  them  so  denominated  unless  they  be  also  sprinkled  with 
or  dipped  in  water ; but  we  on  the  contrary,  do  always  prefer  the  power  to  the 
form,  the  substance  to  the  shadow  : and  where  the  substance  and  power  is,  we 
doubt  not  to  denominate  the  person  accordingly . . . 

(Apol.  p.  300) 

The  Society  of  Friends  does  not  deny  the  need  for  adoption  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
nor  is  there  necessarily  in  their  doctrine,  for  all  its  emphasis  on  the  spirit,  any  ecclesiastical 
docetism  (to  use  our  Secretary’s  neat  nomenclature),  for  there  is  no  denial  of  the  place 
and  function  of  the  body.  By  more  than  one  outward  act  and  not  by  a single  rite  alone 
they  recognize  that  Christ  has  brought  a person  into  the  circle  of  his  followers. 

If  you  confine  our  definition  of  baptism  to  baptism  by  water,  then  indeed  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  unity  held  by  all  our  members,  but  if  you  allow 
baptism  to  mean  essentially  the  adoption  of  a person  into  the  bosom  of  Christ’s  Church 
(“He  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  gather  his  wheat 
into  the  garner,’’  said  the  Baptist),  then  it  seems  to  me  that  — to  go  back  to  our  earlier 
figure  — baptism  becomes  a foundation  stone  of  the  city  all  of  us  are  seeking.  How 
can  there  be  a company  continuing  through  the  generations  except  people  be  received 
into  it  ? How  can  theie  be  a Church  except  people  be  baptized  into  it  — in  this  broad 
sense?  You  and  I may  not  believe  that  the  Quaker  emphasis  is  sufficient,  but  that  is 
not  the  problem.  The  problem  has  to  do  with  entrance  into  the  Church.  The  phrase, 
one  baptism,  is  a rhetorically  succinct  way  of  describing  a mode  of  Christian  adoption 
whereby,  whether  one  is  baptized  in  the  Anglican  way,  or  the  Baptist  way,  or  the  Camp- 
bellite  way  (and  I could  go  right  on  down  the  alphabet  through  Q,  the  Quaker  way),  or 
any  other,  he  finds  himself  recognized  as  being  in  the  one  Church.  I do  not  know  how 
all  the  differences  in  form  can  be  resolved  — that  is  for  us  to  study  — but  that  there 
should  be,  for  all  the  forms,  the  one  outcome,  that  is,  entrance  into  Christ’s  Church,  is 
part  of  our  common  vision  of  unity.  I should  vote  to  let  stand  the  phrase  one  baptism. 

Concerning  the  phrase,  one  Gospel,  there  can  be  little  argument.  One  church  with 
two  gospels  would  represent  the  perverted  opposite  of  Aristotle’s  definition  of  love  — 
mia  psyche  en  duo  somasi  — it  would  be,  as  it  were,  two  souls  in  one  body,  and  we  should 
deliver  ourselves  over  to  chronic  ecclesiastical  schizophrenia.  The  strength  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement  lies  partly  here,  that  we  all  see  clearly  that  a unified  Church  does 
imply  one  Gospel.  We  shall  tell  the  story  of  salvation  in  many  forms,  but  the  essence 
of  it,  the  one  God  through  the  one  Saviour  bringing  his  many  children  into  the  Una 
Sancta,  is  the  same  for  us  all.  One  Gospel  is  a factor  of  unity  in  the  true  Church. 

“ The  breaking  of  one  bread ” — here  the  same  considerations  hold  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  which  we  have  already  considered.  Those  of  us  who  use  bread  in 
the  holy  communion,  leavened  or  unleavened,  take  for  granted  the  need  for  unity  at  the 
Holy  Table  and  may  be  a little  perplexed  when  we  look  at  the  Friends’  meeting  and  see 
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no  Holy  Table  at  all.  They  would  seem  to  have  no  interest  in  the  breaking  of  one  bread. 
Here  again  a Friend  should  serve  as  interpreter,  but  I feel  confident  that  I do  not  mis- 
represent George  Fox  or  William  Penn  or  the  author  of  the  lines, 

Forgive,  O Lord,  our  severing  ways, 

The  rival  altars  that  we  raise, 

or  any  of  their  spiritual  descendants,  when  I say  that  they  too  stand  for  the  breaking  of 
one  bread.  They  do  not  want  rival  loaves.  It  is  against  the  rite  of  communion  with 
forms  fixed  and  absolute,  which  can  make  it  exclusive  and  repellent,  a liturgical  insult 
to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  that  they  inveigh  — but  to  believe  that  they  have  given  up 
communion  with  Christ  and  one  another  is  to  misunderstand  their  manner  of  life.  It 
is  the  bread  of  the  spirit  which  they  eat  under  many  forms.  The  words  of  Barclay  hold 
here,  too  : they  “do  always  prefer  the  power  to  the  form.”  It  may  be  objected  that  it  is 
unfair  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  so  material  a word  as  bread  into  the  realm  of  the  spirit, 
but  does  not  its  very  availability  for  the  sacrament  depend  upon  this  possibility  ? It  was 
not  a Quaker  who  wrote  : 

The  holy  bread,  the  food  unpriced  : 

Thy  everlasting  mercy,  Christ. 

I am  one  of  those  who  are  helped  by  partaking  of  the  tangible  bread  on  the  visible  paten 
to  receive  the  bread  of  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  everlasting  mercy  ; and  all  of  us  will  admit 
that  unless  that  mercy  is  appropriated  in  the  rite  the  wheaten  bread  is  chaff ; but  which 
of  us  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  believe  that  those  who  take  their  communion  in  an  utterly 
non-ritual  form  do  not  eat  the  bread  of  heaven  ? 

My  point  is  that  we  must  give  the  utmost  wideness  to  our  definition  of  the  holy  bread, 
and  that  when  we  do  we  shall  see  that  the  eating  of  this  bread  (and  the  taking  of  this 
kind  of  cup)  is  an  essential  part  of  the  living  organism  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  received  as  a member  of  Christ’s  body  : a member  must  become  part  of  the  body’s 
arterial  system  : he  must  eat  and  drink  in  the  body’s  life,  and  give  life  back  to  the  body. 
Members  of  the  Church  must  be  in  communication  with  its  beating  heart,  which  is 
Christ.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  breaking  the  one  bread  is  a legitimate  expression  for  one 
phase  of  the  unity  we  seek.  Two  breads  or  more  mean  two  or  more  sources  of  spiritual 
supply,  but  there  is  only  one.  “I  am  the  bread  of  life,”  said  our  Lord  — and  that  is  the 
only  bread  we  want,  whatever  the  forms  connected  with  the  taking  of  it  may  be.  Breaking 
the  one  bread  means  practically  that  wherever  a service  of  communion  is  held  in  any 
part  of  the  Church,  members  from  other  parts  are  freely  admitted  to  it. 

A corporate  life  of  witness  and  service  : this  is  the  fourth  requirement  for  a unified 
Church,  according  to  our  definition,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  sixth,  which  is  implied 
in  it  : so  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires.  I think  there  can  be 
little  argument  about  these  matters.  If  there  are  those  in  the  world  who  believe  that  the 
love  of  Christ  can  be  truly  expressed  by  a multiplicity  of  so-called  churches  which  either 
war  with  each  other  or  live  as  if  the  others  did  not  exist,  if  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  there  is  .no  need  for  fellowship  among  Christians  sufficiently  corporate  to  unify 
witness  and  service,  I think  they  are  not  here.  We  do  not  believe  that  true  witness  and 
service  to  the  God  of  love  revealed  in  Christ  can  be  wholly  achieved  through  disunited 
fragments  of  his  Church. 

There  remains  one  other  strand  in  the  skein  of  our  definition  : the  unity  of  the  Church 
involves  a ministry  and  members  acknowledged  by  all.  This  is  the  point  at  which  one  ; 
might  expect  the  greatest  controversy,  for  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  in  the  ecumenical 
portfolio  produces  so  much  disorder  as  the  claims  of  orders.  That  this  fact  casts  an 
unfortunate  reflection  upon  us  ministers,  as  President  Van  Dusen  suggests,  is,  alas, 
too  true,  for  ecumenical  gatherings  are  made  up  overwhelmingly  of  men  in  orders  of  one 
kind  or  another  who  can  find  solutions  for  almost  all  questions  until  they  come  to  those 
which  involve  their  own  position.  But  actually  we  avoid  that  difficulty  here,  since  (once 
again)  forms  are  not  involved.  Types  of  succession,  for  instance,  do  not  come  into 
question.  The  only  matter  is  whether,  in  a united  Church,  the  members  acknowledge  > 
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the  other  members,  contemporary  and  past,  locally  and  universally,  and  those  duly 
ordained  to  the  offices  of  the  Church.  Whether  this  ministry  should  be  under  episcopal, 
presbyterial,  congregational,  or  even  papal  authorization,  or  any  combination  of  these, 
is  a subject  for  Faith  and  Order  studies,  but  that  which  makes  it  material  for  our  study 
is  our  common  belief  that  whatever  form  the  ministry  takes,  there  must  be,  if  the  Church 
is  to  be  one,  recognition  of  each  member  and  each  minister  by  all.  This  is  a simple 
sociological  law,  that  in  any  single  organization  which  is  a living  organism,  there  must 
be  this  degree  of  mutuality. 

Therefore,  though  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  report  on  the  Future  of 
Faith  and  Order,  I should  like  to  express  my  most  cordial  and  admiring  support  of  its 
definition  of  the  kind  of  unity  we  are  seeking.  If  the  report  had  suggested  in  any  way 
that  our  unity  must  take  some  particular  form,  we  should  have  had  to  give  it  up,  but 
this  it  does  not  do.  It  says  in  effect  that  a united  Church  is  one  in  which  every  member 
recognizes  the  baptism,  membership,  means  of  grace,  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Christian  service  of  every  other  member,  and  accepts  all  the  ministries  among  them. 
This  is  a minimum  : if  any  one  of  these  is  given  up,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  cooperation. 

All  that  I have  said  seems  to  me  to  derive  from  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
of  1938,  from  which  I earlier  quoted  a sentence  or  two.  “ What  we  desire  is  the  unity  of  a 
living  organism .”  I believe  that  the  “churchly  unity”  of  our  definition  is  of  this  sort. 
It  is  therefore  an  accurate  description  of  the  goal  of  Faith  and  Order ; it  marks  no 
departure  from  our  time-honored  goal ; and  it  belongs  most  germanely  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  World  Council,  which  itself  is  the  successor  and  guardian  of  Faith  and  Order. 

What  I have  said,  however,  is  only  one  man’s  opinion,  expressed  in  part  with  the 
design  of  stimulating  discussion.  I recall  that  at  an  earlier  Faith  and  Order  meeting  — it 
was  at  Nicaea  in  325  — there  was  remarkable  and  unexpected  unanimity  on  the  findings. 
There  are  those  who  whisper  that  this  happy  circumstance  might  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  Philumenos  took  the  biblion  around  for  signatures,  he  made  it  clear  to 
each  bishop  that  he  had  just  been  talking  to  the  emperor,  and  that  if  he  did  not  return 
to  him  with  the  bishop’s  signature,  the  bishop  would  not  return  to  his  see.  I mention 
this  now  only  to  point  out  that  Philumenos  is  not  with  us,  nor  is  Constantine,  and  that 
what  we  most  desire  at  this  gathering  is  not  your  signature  given  under  duress,  but  your 
judgment  freely  arrived  at.  The  question  before  us,  now  that  we  have  found  out  that  all 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  report  we  have  made,  is  whether  to  stand  by  it  as  written 
but  to  explain  what  we  mean  more  fully,  or  re-write  it  in  part  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation. 


The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Ramsey. 

I am  to  speak  on  the  meaning  of  “churchly  unity.”  Let  me  first  make  a caveat  against 
the  tendency  to  isolate  the  concept  of  unity.  The  ground  of  our  common  ardent  desire 
for  unity  is  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  S.  John’s  gospel.  Let 
us  again  and  again  remind  ourselves  that  in  that  chapter  Christ’s  prayer  for  the  unity  of 
his  disciples  is  interwoven  with  his  prayer  for  their  sanctification  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
truth.  Unity,  truth,  holiness  are  inseparable  and  through  their  realisation  in  the  lives 
of  Christ’s  disciples  the  divine  glory  will  dwell  in  them. 

It  is  for  all  this  that  the  Saviour  prays.  Hence,  when  the  Church  came  to  describe 
the  notes  of  the  Church  in  credal  form,  “one”  is  inseparable  from  “holy,”  “apostolic,” 
“catholic.”  Let  any  one  of  us  try  to  expound  one  of  these  words  in  the  Christian  sense, 
and  he  will  soon  find  himself  drawing  upon  the  others  too.  Their  inter-relation  has  its 
roots  in  the  unity  of  concepts  seen  in  Christ’s  high-priestly  prayer. 

There  have  been  times  in  history  when  Christians  have  been  pre-occupied  with  one 
or  other  of  these  notes  of  the  Church  in  isolation  from  the  rest.  We  recall  for  instance 
movements  which  have  taken  “holiness”  as  the  all-sufficient  mode  for  defining  the  Church 
and  its  members,  with  unhappy  results.  Future  historians  may  be  no  less  astonished  at 
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the  absorption  in  the  theme  of  “unity”  in  isolation  which  has  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
present  century.  The  isolating  of  the  concept  of  “unity”  has  on  occasions  come  near  to 
secularizing  it. 

It  is,  however,  of  unity  that  we  are  now  thinking.  Again  and  again  in  the  Oecumenical 
Movement  the  reminder  has  come  that  it  does  not  suffice  for  us  to  be  united  in  discussion 
or  in  working  together,  or  in  membership  of  the  World  Council,  and  different  words 
have  been  used  to  express  the  fulness  of  the  goal  before  us.  The  word  “organic”  has  been 
so  used.  Archbishop  Temple  often  used  the  phrase  “full  union  and  communion.”  And 
now  “churchly  unity”  is  the  word  before  us,  to  remind  us  how  serious  our  goal  is,  that 
we  must  not  stop  on  the  way. 

What  is  churchly  unity  ? It  is  possible  to  describe  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
individual  Christian  anywhere  in  the  world,  how  he  would  discover  it.  It  would  mean 
that  if  a Christian  went  to  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch,  or  Corinth,  or  New  York,  or  Tokyo, 
or  London,  he  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Christian  community  there.  He  would  perceive 
that  the  Christian  community  welcoming  him  was  one  community.  He  would  find  that 
the  Christians  in  the  place  all  received  one  another  openheartedly,  as  indeed  Christ  has 
received  them  all ; and  he  would  also  find  that  the  Christian  community  in  that  place 
was  received  by  every  other  Christian  community  in  the  world. 

Now  let  me  quote  a definition  of  this  which  has  recently  been  written.  It  is  a unity 
“which  brings  all  in  each  place  who  confess  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  into  a fully  committed 
fellowship  with  one  another  through  one  baptism  into  Him,  preaching  the  one  Gospel 
and  breaking  the  one  bread,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and 
service  to  all ; and  which  at  the  same  time  unites  them  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship 
in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which 
God  calls  the  Church.” 

My  contribution  to  our  discussion  is  going  to  take  the  form  of  a series  of  comments 
and  questions  which  this  definition  arises  in  my  mind. 

(1)  First,  the  definition  is  intelligible  only  if  it  be  seen  that  it  involves  other  dimensions 
besides  unity.  It  implies  the  fulness  of  the  high-priestly  prayer  of  Christ.  “Holiness”  is 
certainly  implied,  as  the  passage  speaks  of  a commitment  of  Christians  to  one  another 
such  as  springs  from  the  deepest  self-conservation.  Furthermore,  the  words  “a  corporate 
life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to  all”  implies  that  holiness  is  expressed  in  vigorous, 
collective  Christian  impact  within  the  cultural  environment  of  the  Church.  “Apostolicity” 
is  no  less  involved,  through  the  Church’s  grasp  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  “Catholicity” 
comes  in  too,  in  the  union  of  every  Christian  group  with  the  Christian  fellowship  in  all 
ages  and  places.  Indeed,  so  deep  and  multi-dimensional  is  the  Churchliness  set  before 
us  in  this  definition  that  to  summarise  it  as  “unity”  alone  is  to  do  less  than  justice  to  it. 
The  definition  does  not  say  only  : “you  must  unite.”  It  says  also  : “you  must  be  sancti- 
fied,” “you  must  make  a certain  impact  upon  society,”  “you  must  be  integrated  in  the 
truth,”  “you  must  be  one  with  the  saints  in  all  ages  and  places.” 

My  first  comment,  then,  is  that  the  proposed  definition  of  “churchly  unity”  (true  and 
challenging  as  I believe  it  to  be)  involves  far  more  than  unity,  and  if  we  concentrate 
solely  on  unity  in  our  approach  we  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  nature  of  unity  itself. 

(2)  My  second  comment  is  the  obvious  one  that  the  definition  includes  phrases 
which  can  be  very  differently  understood,  and  the  differences  can  amount  to  a deep 
divergence  in  what  we  are  at.  Take  the  phrases  “corporate,”  “recognizably  linked  to  the 
Church  in  all  ages  and  places,”  “recognizably  linked  through  a ministry  acknowledged 
by  all.”  How  differently  can  these  words  be  read.  Some  Christians  hold  that  a congrega- 
tion of  Christian  believers  where  the  Word  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  administered 
is  recognizably  linked  with  the  Church  in  every  age  and  place  : “catholic”  order  can  add 
nothing  to  the  continuity  already  existing.  Other  Christians  hold  that  the  commission 
to  ordain  handed  down  through  men  with  authority  to  bestow  it  in  historic  succession 
is  an  effectual  sign  of  the  Church’s  givenness,  continuity  and  unity.  Others  again  would 
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say  that  while  the  essential  fellowship  can  exist  without  a particular  ministerial  order, 
none  the  less  unity  of  order  would  be  a much-to-be-desired  expression  of  that  unity. 

I recall  now  these  all  too  familiar  differences  in  order  to  make  this  suggestion  about 
the  context  in  which  they  can  best  be  discussed  : namely,  we  shall  best  discuss  them  if  we 
bring  the  concept  of  unity  always  together  with  the  concepts  of  catholicity,  apostolicity 
and  (not  least)  holiness.  I can  for  instance  adhere  tenaciously,  as  I do,  to  a particular 
view  of  the  right  doctrine  and  the  right  institutions  of  the  Church  — but  I can  the  better 
join  in  discussing  the  matter  humbly  with  other  Christians  if  I remind  myself  that  our 
quest  is  not  just  the  right  doctrine  or  the  right  institution,  but  (through  them)  the  sancti- 
fication of  human  lives  in  Christ  in  the  adoration  of  the  mystery  of  God.  The  theological 
and  the  ascetical  approach  must  go  together. 

(3)  My  next  comment  is  this  : While  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  duty  of  working 
urgently  for  unity,  and  of  the  need  to  avoid  being  content  with  talk,  does  it  follow  that 
any  or  every  act  of  merging  one  Church  or  denomination  with  another  is  necessarily 
a good  thing  ? I am  not  so  sure  that  it  is.  It  is  right  to  turn  a group  of  seven  or  eight 
Christian  bodies  into  three  or  four  if  it  is  part  of  a move  towards  unity  in  the  truth,  but 
not  if  the  notion  is  that  organisational  unity  is  better  per  se.  Would  it,  for  instance,  be 
an  advance,  if  all  the  Free  Churches  in  England  j Dined  in  a single  United  Free  Church 
of  England,  thereby  causing  English  Christianity  to  be  in  three  solid  blocks,  Roman, 
Anglican,  Free  Church  ? The  move  might  represent  not  a growth  in  “churchliness”  in  the 
deeper  theological  sense,  but  only  a “churchliness”  in  the  conventional,  organisational 
sense  ; and  there  might  be  more  true  “churchliness”  in  the  gathered  Churches  of  the  old 
Congregational  polity.  We  must  hate  our  separateness.  It  must  fill  us  with  shame 
and  sorrow.  But  the  divine  answer  to  our  separateness  is  not  just  “unity,”  nebulous 
concept  as  it  is  ; it  is  the  discovery  of  the  will  of  God  for  our  unity  and  sanctification 
in  the  truth,  and  the  submission  of  ourselves,  at  whatever  discomfort  to  that  will. 

(4)  My  last  comment  is  on  the  role  of  the  oecumenical  movement,  organised  as  it  is 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  therein  in  particular  in  Faith  and  Order.  That 
role  is  to  be  a symbol  and  an  instrument  of  the  fact  that,  in  seeking  to  fulfil  the  will  of 
Christ  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  S.  John,  our  Christian  communities  are  involved 
with  one  another.  As  each  communion  learns  unity,  truth,  holiness,  and  teaches  unity, 
truth,  holiness  with  the  authority  it  believes  itself  to  possess,  it  humbles  itself  beside 
others  in  trying  to  fulfil  Christ’s  prayer.  Within  this  process  there  is  “Faith  and  Order.” 
I see  it  not  as  an  organ  of  church  unity.  I see  it  not  as  an  agent  for  organising  plans  of 
unity  : it  is  impossible  for  Faith  and  Order  itself  to  say  to  a group  of  churches  what  are 
the  precise  principles  on  which  they  should  seek  unity,  because  the  constituent  members 
of  Faith  and  Order  are  divided  in  the  answer  they  should  give.  No,  I see  Faith  and  Order 
as  a means  whereby  the  theologians  of  different  communions  are  involved  with  one 
another,  and  therefore  the  influence  of  Faith  and  Order  upon  the  several  communions 
should  be  very  great  indeed.  “Faith  and  Order”  can  be  the  place  where  Christian  com- 
munions learn  more  and  more  through  their  representatives  to  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
to  criticise  one  another,  to  criticise  themselves,  to  discover  their  common  involvement 
in  the  divine  criticism  of  us  all,  and  so  to  act  with  greater  practical  urgency  in  trying  to 
fulfil  the  prayer  of  Christ. 

After  thanking  the  Archbishop,  the  Chairman  announced  that  further  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  the  questions  raised  by  these  addresses  would  be  given  the 
following  day. 


Thursday  4th  August  1960 

Morning  Session 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  Theological  Commission 
on  Christ  and  the  Church. 
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The  Chairman  introduced  Bishop  Anders  Nygren,  who  reported  on  behalf  of 
the  European  Section  of  the  Commission. 

In  introducing  this  Report  on  behalf  of  the  European  Section  of  the  Theological 
Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  the  first  point  I should  like  to  make  is  that  it  is 
an  interim  report ; and  the  stress  lies  particularly  on  the  word  “interim.”  What  is  sub- 
mitted here  has  no  claim  to  finality.  It  is  not  even  the  final  form  of  the  first  part  of  a 
future  “final  report,”  but  the  rudimentary  form,  some  of  which  will  perhaps  remain, 
but  not  in  this  form.  This  is,  in  general,  a report  on  some  of  the  main  questions  with 
which  we  have  been  concerned  in  our  work  so  far. 

Secondly,  as  a result  of  our  recent  meeting  in  Durham  we  have  taken  a considerable 
step  forward  and  can  now  see  something  of  the  way  to  the  prospective  goal  set  before  us. 
But  it  is  too  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a full  report,  and  here  I have  to  confine  myself  to 
giving  a few  points  to  indicate  the  way  we  are  going. 

Thirdly,  in  the  midst  of  its  work  our  Commission  was  given  a special  task,  i.e.  to 
work  out  a statement  on  the  meaning  of  baptism  to  serve  as  a basis  for  the  discussion 
on  the  same  question  in  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  At  first  it  seemed  that 
this  special  task  might  be  a diversion  from  our  main  task  ; but  quite  the  contrary  hap- 
pened, for  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  a great  help  to  us  in  our  main  task.  We  could 
examine  and  expound  in  one  main  point  our  principal  points  of  view.  We  could  not  stand 
back  half-way  in  theoretical  discussion,  but  were  compelled  to  discover  the  complete 
relevance  of  what  we  were  discussing  in  this  particular  field.  Thus  the  Commission’s 
paper  on  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism”  can  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  our  report. 

We  recall  that  the  main  task  of  our  Commission  is  to  study  the  christological  and 
pneumatological  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  Church 
has  its  starting-point  in  Christ  alone.  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  we  can  understand  the 
actual  witness  of  the  Church  correctly.  It  is  thus  with  holy  baptism.  Our  Christian 
baptism  is  derived  from  Christ’s  own  baptism.  Here  we  have  a comparison  : as  Christ  was 
dedicated  to  his  messianic  task  by  his  baptism,  so  we  are  dedicated  through  our  baptism 
to  the  membership  of  God’s  covenant  people,  with  a messianic  function.  Thus  the 
meaning  of  our  baptism  is  our  participation  in  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  and 
through  Christ : we  have  been  baptized  into  his  death  and  resurrection. 

All  that  is  related  to  the  Church  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  Christ  has 
always  to  be  taken  as  the  starting-point ; for  Christ  and  the  Church  as  soma  Christou 
belong  together.  The  Church  being  the  body  of  Christ  is  nothing  without  Christ.  Christ 
is  the  firstborn,  the  head  of  the  body,  and  all  he  has  done  has  been  for  his  Church.  As 
there  are  different  views  of  the  Church  in  the  different  churches,  the  way  to  unity  is  only 
open  to  us  if  we  relate  all  these  differing  views  to  the  one  undivided  Christ.  This  is  true 
also  of  our  differing  views  on  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Christ 
being  present  in  his  Word  and  in  the  sacraments  is  also  himself  the  last  factor  working  in 
his  Church.  Any  concept  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  which  is  not  directly  related  to 
the  apostolate  and  mission  work  of  Christ  fails  to  perceive  what  is  essential  in  the  Church’s 
ministry.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  work  of  our  Theological  Commission  will  be 
continued. 

One  other  remark  on  the  main  theme.  If  we  speak  of  “Christ  and  the  Church”  we 
must  be  sure  we  are  not  tempted  to  neglect  the  more  comprehensive  question  of  the 
relationship  of  “Christ  and  the  World.”  Any  such  concept  of  introversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  — as  if  Christ  were  only  there  for  the  Church  — must  be  strongly  opposed, 
because  Christ  is  not  only  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  head  of  all  creation 
(Eph.  1 : 22).  Christ,  the  master  of  the  Church,  is  also  master  of  the  world,  and  to  him 
is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Matt.  28  : 18).  It  is  true  that  the  Church  has 
been  called  out  of  the  world,  but  because  Christ  has  power  and  majesty  over  all  the 
world,  the  Church  is  also  being  sent  forth  into  the  world  which  has  to  hear  the  message 
of  the  righteous  Lord  offering  salvation  to  the  whole  world. 

We  would  not  dare  to  think  that  the  differences  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries 
between  the  churches  can  be  removed  simply  through  our  theological  discussions.  We 
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can  only  trace  the  various  diverging  truths  back  to  their  roots,  and  these  roots  are  covered 
in  Christ.  If  the  essence  and  the  witness  of  the  Church  are  seen  in  the  light  that  is  in 
Christ,  then  also  the  diverging  issues  and  problems  will  be  shown  with  a new  light  in 
our  discussions.  The  differences  and  divergencies  do  not  disappear,  but  they  are  assessed 
and  understood  in  quite  a new  way.  So  a new  light  is  being  shone  on  each  church,  which 
may  get  a fuller  and  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  itself.  If  the  churches  learn 
to  understand  each  other  from  the  centre,  which  is  Christ,  then  a solution  will  be  found 
also  to  the  barriers  between  the  churches.  I would  stress  that  this  can  only  be  a long, 
slow,  gradual  process.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  the  traditional  conventional  method 
in  which  each  confession  argues  from  its  own  viewpoint,  is  of  no  use  for  ecumenical  work. 
Our  Theological  Commission  has  come  to  realize  during  its  own  work  that  the  common 
search  and  entry  into  the  depths  of  the  common  inheritance  is  the  truer  and  more  promising 
way.  To  those  who  are  not  yet  engaged  in  this  common  quest  it  may  be  that  this  central 
search  has  become  uninteresting,  or  too  slow  and  irrelevant.  Those  are  the  people  whose 
interest  is  still  limited  to  the  comparison  of  positions,  where  they  can  have  clear-cut 
differentiations.  It  is  necessary  that  at  this  point  we  should  all  be  concerned  with  a patient 
education  in  this  ecumenical  understanding  of  each  other.  In  Christ  our  problems  become 
perhaps  not  smaller,  but  they  lose  their  capacity  to  rupture  and  cause  schism.  The 
true  holiness  of  the  Church  is  coming  to  the  foreground.  The  Theological  Commission 
on  Christ  and  the  Church  would  gratefully  appreciate  it  if  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  would  offer  some  help  in  this  great  work. 

Dr.  J.  Robsrt  Nelson  then  reported  on  behalf  of  the  American  Section. 

I.  Introduction 

Since  the  Lund  Conference  of  1952  many  theologians  involved  in  or  interested  in  the 
developing  ecumenical  study  on  questions  of  Faith  and  Order  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  to  the  Church 
and  the  churches.  For  five  years  the  American  and  European  sections  of  the  Theological 
Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  have  probed  and  discussed  this  question.  The 
conferences  held  each  year  have  studied  a large  number  of  specially  written  essays,  several 
of  which  have  been  published  or  expanded  into  book-length  monographs.  Other  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  publications  have  been  devoted  to  this  theme,  so  that  there  is 
a rather  widespread  knowledge  of  the  project ; and  many  people  anticipate  learning  of 
the  findings  of  the  study  which  they  hope  will  be  significant  and  helpful  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  and  particularly  of  the  Church’s  unity. 

By  1962  or  1963  the  work  of  these  theological  commissions  should  be  brought  to  an 
end.  But  now  it  is  appropriate  to  attempt  a provisional  summary  of  their  work,  to  note 
and  describe  the  areas  of  concord  as  well  as  those  of  disagreement  and  in  need  of  continu- 
ing study. 

To  begin  with  a question  put  most  bluntly  : Can  we,  in  the  words  of  Lund,  “penetrate 
behind  the  divisions  of  the  Church  on  earth  to  our  common  faith  in  the  one  Lord  ?”  On 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  much  has  been  staked  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
enterprise.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  expected  if  some  persons  look  to  the  study  on 
Christ  and  the  Church  for  a simple  solution.  Participants  in  the  study  have  found  the 
questions  more  complex,  the  areas  of  ignorance  or  disagreement  more  intractable,  than 
they  had  hoped.  Yet  their  conversations  have  revealed,  I believe,  that  the  way  of  seeking 
an  understanding  of  the  Church  through  a reappraisal  of  christology  has  been  a most 
fruitful  one.  It  is  dangerously  deceptive  for  divided  Christians  to  make  a popular  slogan 
of  the  Lund  words,  “as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ  we  come  closer  to  one  another.” 
But  it  is  more  fateful  still  to  underestimate  the  truth  and  power  of  this  assertion. 

The  Lund  Conference  proposed  not  only  a new  area  of  study  but  also  a new  method  : 
the  process  of  study  in  common  rather  than  that  of  comparative  ecclesiology.  Has  this 
method  been  followed  and  vindicated  ? Yes,  unquestionably.  Without  being  at  all 
irresponsible  to  their  confessions  or  denominations,  the  theologians  have  consistently 
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avoided  the  formation  of  confessional  blocs.  Neither  have  they  been  disposed  individually 
to  be  spokesman  for  traditional,  well-delineated  confessional  theologies.  They  have 
inquired  and  studied  together  as  open-minded  Christian  scholars,  more  intent  upon 
finding  new  or  enlarged  understanding  together  than  defending  closed  systems  of  doc- 
trine. It  could  be  suggested  that  this  ecumenical  and  catholic  attitude  has  prevailed 
because  the  specific  issues  on  which  Churches  are  divided  have  not  been  dealt  with  very 
often.  But  I am  confident  that  the  eventual  treatment  of  these  more  specific  questions 
of  doctrine  and  order  will  not  alter  the  open  and  irenic  posture  of  the  participants. 

One  indirect  result  of  the  study  and  others  like  it  is  now  evident,  which  in  itself  would 
justify  all  of  the  effort  so  far  expended.  This  is  a change  of  theological  and  confessional 
attitude.  Fewer  persons  in  the  Protestant  churches  are  now  disposed  to  make  unqualified 
claims  for  the  veracity  and  sufficiency  of  their  traditional  teachings  concerning  the 
Church.  Relativities  and  deficiencies  of  doctrine  are  being  exposed  as  these  are  tested 
anew  by  such  knowledge  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  is  granted  to  us.  The  problem  of 
authority  for  theological  assertion  is  naturally  involved  in  this  context.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  American  section  did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  wise  to  wrestle  with  this 
problem  in  a thorough  manner.  It  was  presupposed  that  biblical  evidence  constitutes  the 
primary  authority  and  foundation  for  theological  knowledge.  And  without  any  specific 
discussion  of  hermeneutical  methods,  it  was  potentially  assumed  that  statements  based 
upon  biblical  teaching  or  revelation  need  to  be  formulated  in  terms  intelligible  to  the 
20th  century  Christian  and  true  to  the  biblical  sources.  After  rejecting  the  belief  in  the 
literal  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  the  section  agreed  that  “The  basis  of  ecumenical 
work . . . [is]  . . the  realized  inspiration  of  the  readers  of  the  Scriptures  to  correspond  to 
the  real  inspiration  of  their  authors.”  Probably  there  is  a just  need  to  question  whether 
the  presuppositions  and  assumptions  about  authority  which  satisfied  the  members  of  the 
commission  would  be  acceptable  throughout  the  churches  to  which  they  belong. 


II.  Areas  of  Concord 

The  notation  of  areas  of  agreement  or  near  agreement  discovered  in  this  study  does 
not  imply  a return  to  the  comparative  method  of  ecumenical  work  (as  at  Edinburgh). 
It  is  just  the  wholesome  and  legitimate  recognition  of  important  beliefs  and  concepts  held 
virtually  in  common  by  the  participating  theologians  at  this  state  of  their  work.  With 
respect  to  few  of  the  following  theses,  however,  could  it  be  said  that  perfect  unanimity 
has  been  achieved  : just  enough  to  give  assurance  that  there  are  no  very  serious  divergences 
of  thought. 

1 . The  subject  of ’‘‘‘Christ  and  the  Church ” leads  quickly  and  inevitably  to  that  of  the  triune 

Godhead  and  the  Church. 

At  the  outset,  some  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  study  would  have  to  embrace 
the  question  of  the  being  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  And  this  in 
turn  required  appropriate  recognition  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  works 
of  the  triune  God.  The  warning  against  any  “unitarianism”  of  the  Second  Person  or  of 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  raised  and  heeded.  An  important  consensus  was 
recorded  in  1956.  “We  should  view  the  Church  increasingly  as  a trinitarian  enterprise. 
Our  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  must  at  no  point  ignore  the  relationship 
between  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  since  in  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  it  is  the  unity  of  God  which  ultimately  is  the  ground  for  the  unity 
of  God’s  people.”  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  : the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  critical  and  decisive  one.  Christocentrism 
may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  an  illegitimate  and  unbalanced  position  which  detracts 
from  the  full  doctrine  of  God.  It  is  the  eternal  Word,  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
incarnate  in  a unique  and  mysterious  way,  and  from  this  fact  arises  the  question  of  the 
distinct  character  of  the  Church.  Yet,  whenever  we  speak  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Church,  we  imply  and  include  the  relatedness  of  God  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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2.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  known  to  us  solely  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  the  new  covenant  but 
also  to  the  Israel  of  the  old  covenant. 

This  is  not  a new  thesis,  but  is  a familiar  one  which  is  easily  ignored.  The  dependence 
of  the  primitive  church,  as  of  Jesus  himself,  upon  the  Bible  of  the  old  covenant  is  an 
indication  of  this  bond.  Further,  the  internal  record  and  message  of  the  New  Testament, 
centering  upon  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  testifies  to  the  strong  belief  in  the 
relation  between  the  Old  Israel  and  the  New.  The  identity  of  the  People  of  God,  a 
historical  movement  having  a particular  and  unique  calling  from  God  and  responsibility 
to  Him,  is  common  to  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  character  of  this  People 
was  radically  changed  by  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  its  continuance  in  service  to 
the  redemptive  work  of  God  in  history  was  not  abrogated.  Rather  its  service  was  made 
universal  through  the  inclusion  of  Gentiles  with  Jews,  and  its  message  to  be  proclaimed 
was  not  only  of  promise  but  fulfilment. 

Several  images  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate  the  Church  testify  to 
this  rootage  of  the  Church  in  the  Old  Israel.  The  very  notion  of  God’s  “People”  connotes 
this  relationship.  Also  the  “royal  priesthood”  and  “holy  notion,”  God’s  “elect,”  His 
“temple,”  the  New  Jerusalem,  etc.  In  every  instance  an  Old  Testament  conception  of 
Israel  is  applied  with  modified  meaning  to  the  early  Christian  community,  the  modifica- 
tion being  due  to  the  irrevocable  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  biblical  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  provides  still  another  bond  between  the 
old  and  new  communities.  While  the  Old  Testament  discerns  and  rejoices  in  the  presence 
of  God’s  Spirit  in  the  community  of  Israel,  it  keeps  looking  forward  to  the  plenary  gift 
or  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the  age  of  fulfilment  yet  to  come.  Thus  the  Christian 
experience  of  Pentecost,  by  which  the  People  of  God  is  reborn,  is  explicitly  explained  in 
terms  of  the  partial  experience  and  yearning  of  the  People  of  the  Old  covenant. 

3.  The  Christological  analogy  is  a valid  and  valuable  method  of  correlating  Christ  and 
the  Church,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way. 

The  formulation  of  terms  for  this  study  commission  was  written  at  Lund  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  use  of  analogy  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  can  truthfully 
elucidate  the  nature  and  task  of  the  Church  : “the  way  of  Christ  is  the  way  of  His  Church.” 
Analogy  is  generally  understood  to  communicate  both  identity  and  difference  between 
two  entities.  The  ontological  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church  cannot  be 
understood  univocally,  because  there  would  then  be  no  distinction  in  their  being,  such 
as  the  New  Testament  teaches.  Yet  to  understand  their  relationship  equivocally  would 
imply  only  a common  interest  or  a similitude  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  The 
method  of  analogy  may  be  used  in  such  way  as  to  avoid  complete  identity  or  utter  discon- 
tinuity between  them,  while  maintaining  the  attributes  which  are  in  common  and  those 
which  are  distinct. 

It  is  clear  that  analogical  terms  are  used  extensively  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  The 
image  of  the  Body  of  Christ  comes  to  mind  immediately.  It  is  a figure  of  speech,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  been  debated  interminably  and  inconclusively  in  the  commission 
as  well  as  in  wider  circles  of  ecumenical  theology.  However  its  interpretation  may  vary 
between  metaphor  only  (the  Church  is  like  a body)  and  ontological  reality  (the  church  is 
really  Christ’s  Body),  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Church’s  nature  and  mission 
are  best  understood  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  life  in  the  body  and  in  succession  to  him  as  a 
Corporate  community.  Likewise  the  New  Testament  presents  the  analogical  relation  in 
the  phrases  “in  Christ”  and  “Christ  in  you,”  as  well  as  in  the  images  of  the  Vine  and 
the  branches,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  and  the  New  Humanity. 

4.  The  being  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  Incarnate  is  inseparable  from  his  work 
as  Saviour. 

A proper  Christology  must  include  both  the  ontological  meaning  of  his  person  and 
the  soteriological  consequences  of  his  obedience,  death  and  resurrection.  Even  though 
the  far  greater  emphasis  in  Christian  theological  thought  and  debate  has  fallen  upon  the 
question  of  his  person,  it  may  be  argued  cogently  that  the  New  Testament,  while  emphasiz- 
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ing  both  aspects  of  christology,  gives  priority  to  soteriology.  “His  presence  is  presented 
and  interpreted  in  the  context  of  his  redemptive  work  and  his  redemptive  purpose.” 

By  the  christological  analogy,  the  Church  also  has  both  a nature  and  a task.  Christians 
are  tempted  to  give  excessive  or  exclusive  attention  either  to  what  the  Church  is  or  to 
what  it  does,  when  actually  these  two  aspects  of  ecclesiology  need  to  be  kept  together, 
the  one  explicating  the  other. 

5.  The  classic  definition  of  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ  is  applicable  by  analogy  to  the 

Church. 

Both  the  value  and  the  limitation  of  analogy  are  seen  in  the  relating  of  the  Chalcedo- 
nian  definition  to  the  being  of  the  Church.  Assertions  of  the  transcendent  as  well  as  the 
mundane  aspects  of  the  Church’s  life  are  reflections  of  the  confessed  proposition  that 
both  divinity  and  humanity  reside  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  means  that 
the  heretical  pitfalls  which  lie  open  to  those  who  stress  unduly  either  the  divine  or  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  have  their  counterparts  by  analogy  in  the  varying  conceptions 
of  the  Church.  Even  as  the  diverse  emphasis  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person  have 
extensive  influence  upon  one’s  theology  and  faith  as  a whole,  so  the  degree  of  emphasis 
upon,  let  us  say,  the  theological  and  the  sociological  aspects  of  the  Church  has  definite 
consequences  for  the  Church’s  worship  and  practical  life.  There  was  a time  when  a 
preoccupation  with  the  simple  historical  humanity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  to  dictate 
an  almost  completely  sociological  view  of  the  Church  as  a religious  association.  Correc- 
tive teaching  in  christology  which  reasserted  the  divine,  transcendent  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord  tended  to  encourage  an  almost  non-historical,  “docetic”  view  of  the 
Church.  This  in  turn  has  given  way  to  a renewed  interest  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a humanity  not  merely  earth-bound  but  one  through  which  the  transcendent  glory  of 
God  in  Christ  is  revealed.  Thus  the  history  of  trends  in  christological  thought  illustrates 
the  inevitable  working  of  analogy  upon  ecclesiological  thought. 

That  such  analogical  thinking  does  not  provide  simple  answers  to  questions  about 
the  nature  of  the  Church  is  revealed  in  the  problem  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  Church. 
The  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  self- 
imposed  debasement  and  the  imputed  holiness  of  the  historic  Church.  Neither  is  Christ 
divided  as  the  Church  is  divided. 

6.  The  Mission  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  to  the  World  is  the  Mission  of  the  Church  as  well. 

The  marks  of  holiness  and  apostolicity  which  God  has  given  to  the  Church  do  not 

authorize  it  to  call  attention  to  itself  except  as  a servant  of  Christ  its  Lord.  The  mission 
of  the  Church  is  not  promotion  of  itself,  but  rather  proclaiming  and  exemplifying  what 
Christ  has  done  and  who  he  is.  Belonging  to  Christ  involves  belonging  to  the  Church  as 
well,  but  belonging  to  the  empirical  Church  is  not  a substitute  for  belonging  to  Christ. 
So  long  as  the  Church  recognizes  its  place  of  subordination,  as  the  body  to  the  Head,  it 
is  in  the  proper  posture  for  witnessing  to  the  Gospel  in  the  woHd.  Thus  it  enjoys  the 
privilege  and  accepts  the  obligation  of  continuing  through  history  the  mission  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  As  the  hope  of  Christians  resides  in  the  Christ  who  has  come , is  present , and  is  yet  to 

come , so  the  Church  is  known  as  what  it  was,  is  now,  and  is  to  be. 

The  Church  has  its  being  in  movement,  not  in  static  establishment.  Despite  its 
possession  of  history  and  tradition,  of  settled  institutions  and  abiding  forms,  the  Church 
is  still  characterized  by  its  anticipation  of  the  Saviour  and  the  final  reign  of  God.  The 
inherent  connection  between  ontology  and  eschatology  in  the  Church’s  life  is  thus  a 
perennial  concern.  And  awareness  of  this  connection  is  derivative  from  a knowledge 
of  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  God’s  redeeming  activity  in  history.  The  full  presence  of 
God’s  ultimate  reign  in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  signs  of  the  new  age  of 
man  inaugurated  in  him,  the  forming  of  the  new  being  or  new  humanity  in  the  new 
community,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sending  of  the  apostolic  Church  on  its 
earthly  mission,  the  designating  of  the  Church  as  the  Bride  whom  Christ  prepares  as  a 
perfect  offering  to  be  presented  ultimately  to  God  — all  these  are  essential  indications 
of  the  eschatological  dimensions  of  the  Church’s  essence  and  existence. 
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In  the  light  of  these,  too,  we  can  consider  the  question  of  the  Church’s  unity  in  its 
proper  perspective  : not  as  a lost  treasure  to  be  found  and  furbished,  nor  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical condition  to  be  effected  by  our  own  ingenuity  and  effort,  but  as  a mark  of  the 
Church  which  has  been  defaced  by  sin  and  which  by  God’s  grace  and  according  to  our 
fidelity  will  be  partially  restored  until  it  is  perfectly  expressed  in  the  Church’s  glorified 
life. 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit , the  Third  Person  of  the  Divine  Trinity , is  the  Creator  and  Giver  of 

Unity  in  the  Church. 

There  is  much  false  belief,  erroneous  teaching,  sinful  behaviour,  division  and  infidelity 
in  the  community  of  Christians.  These  defections  do  not  cancel  out  the  theological 
claim  that  the  Church  finds  its  Christ-like  life  by  the  inspiration  and  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit.  As  negative  aspects  due  to  sin,  they  contrast  with  and  enhance  the  true  life  given 
by  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  communal  life  of  faithfulness,  love  and  unity.  Thus  the  particip- 
ation or  communion  (Koinonia)  in  the  Spirit  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Church’s 
life  is  neither  an  easy  human  achievement  nor  an  unattainable  ideal ; it  is  the  fully  given 
gift  of  ihe  Spirit  which  may  be  either  appropriated  in  faith  or  rejected  in  sinful  disdain. 

A most  important  characteristic  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is  the  building  up  of  human  community  and  unity  by  the  very  diversity  of  his 
gifts.  The  oft-expressed  fear  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity  as  a concomitant  of  unity  is 
denied  and  should  be  allayed  by  the  biblical  demonstration  of  the  inseparability  of 
diversity  and  true  unity.  Freedom  and  diversity  are  not  the  preconditions  but  the  irre- 
concilable enemies  of  division. 

The  Spirit  is  called  Holy  because  He  is  a Person  of  the  Holy  Godhead,  and  his  work 
is  not  only  to  create  community  but  to  sanctify  people.  Thus  the  holiness  of  the  Church 
resides  in  the  divine  holiness  of  its  members  as  they  are  conformed  to  the  pattern  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  familiar  antithesis  of  Spirit  and  churchly  form  arises  from  anti-ecclesiastical 
prejudice  rather  than  from  biblical  teaching.  The  Spirit  is  set  over  against  the  “flesh”  ; 
but  “flesh”  is  something  more  than  matter  or  form  or  institution.  Increasingly  it  is 
being  seen  that  the  “spiritualizing”  of  the  Church  is  not  a way  of  making  it  true  to  the 
Spirit,  any  more  than  “materializing”  it  through  the  absolutizing  of  temporal  forms 
makes  it  true  to  the  Incarnation.  The  divergence  of  Catholic-minded  and  Protestant- 
minded  Christians  is  often  most  acute  on  this  point.  There  is  value,  say  the  former,  in 
insisting  upon  the  essentiality  and  indispensability  of  the  priesthood  and  episcopacy,  the 
sacraments,  tradition  and  means  of  historic  continuity  in  teaching  and  worship.  Without 
disparaging  the  ministry  and  sacraments,  worship  and  historic  continuity,  however,  the 
latter  warn  in  varying  ways  against  worshipping  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  no  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  at  stake  in  “our  deepest 
difference”  in  the  Church  today. 

Finally  it  must  be  said  of  the  Spirit  that  He  is  not  the  possession  of  the  Church  only, 
but  is  free  to  dwell  and  work  in  whom  He  pleases.  The  gift  of  community  and  unity 
given  to  the  Church  in  a special  way  does  not  exclude  the  Christians’  solidarity  with  the 
world  of  men  in  general.  The  universality  of  Christ’s  atoning  death  and  God’s  will  that 
all  persons  should  turn  and  be  saved  are  related  to  the  undelineated  work  of  the  Spirit 
among  all  men.  To  become  blind  to  the  commonality  of  needs  and  shortcomings  of 
Christians  and  non-Christians  alike  because  of  intent  staring  at  the  problems  of  Church 
unity  is  a way  of  resisting  and  defying  the  Spirit.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  with  all  its 
blessings,  is  in  order  to  the  wider  reconciliation  of  all  mankind  by  the  love  of  God,  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communion  of  the  Spirit. 

9.  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  together , which  in  various  classical  definitions  are 

requisite  to  make  the  faithful  congregation  become  the  Church , refer  to  the  indwelling 

of  Christ  in  the  Church. 

A too  facile  and  therefore  inadequate  understanding  of  Word  and  Sacraments  may  be 
avoided  if  we  return  to  an  examination  of  their  Greek  originals  in  the  New  Testament 
and  early  Church.  In  early  usage  logos  was  not  the  simple  equivalent  of  Christian  teaching 
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or  preaching,  nor  was  musterion  just  the  name  tor  two  or  more  ritual  actions.  There  was 
an  inner  relation  between  these  words  which  actually  gave  them  much  similarity  of 
meaning.  They  refer  essentially  to  the  mystery  of  God’s  working  in  history,  which  was 
hidden  from  the  ages  past  and  revealed  through  Jesus  Christ  and  his  cross.  It  is  not 
unimportant  that  logos  and  musterion  have  taken  recognizable  institutional  forms  in 
history,  through  what  we  know  as  teaching,  preaching  and  sacraments.  But  these  are 
not  the  prime  reality  of  God’s  whole  work  itself.  They  point  to  the  ultimate  reality, 
but  are  themselves  conditioned  by  history  and  culture.  God’s  saving  work  stands  behind 
them  and  Christ  is  mediated  through  them.  But  the  medium  and  the  Mediator  are  not 
identical.  Therefore,  even  though  Word  and  Sacrament  are  essential  to  the  Church  and 
often  at  the  center  of  controversy  on  unity,  it  may  be  that  such  agreement  as  is  requisite 
to  unity  cannot  be  found  on  the  conceptual  level  alone,  but  rather  behind  and  beyond 
the  conceptual  level.  Not  these  two  alone,  but  the  whole  of  the  Church’s  life,  including 
its  service  (diakonia)  in  the  world  and  its  common  worship,  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
representing  Christ’s  presence  and  work  in  and  through  the  Church. 

The  nine  areas  of  concord  which  have  been  briefly  designated  above  do  not  exhaust 
the  possibilities  for  such  agreement.  Neither  can  it  be  determined  how  extensive  the 
agreement  within  each  area  may  be.  However,  they  constitute  a significant  body  of 
consenous  which  is  full  of  promise  for  further  reconciliation  of  existing  ecclesiological 
divisions. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Morehouse  asked  whether  attention 
could  be  given  to  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  God  as  Creator  in  relation 
to  the  Church.  Professor  Hay  observed  that  there  was  no  tension  between  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  — it  was  not  possible  to  believe 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  separate  the  Person  and  the  work. 

Dr.  Flottorp  urged  that  a more  careful  use  should  be  made  of  the  term 
“docetism,”  because  it  implied  something  absolute  about  the  Church.  There 
was  a paradoxical  relationship  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  Church, 
and  within  the  tension  between  the  historical  and  the  eternal  it  was  not  possible 
to  speak  of  “docetism.” 

Professor  Alivisatos  asked  if  there  had  been  any  particular  discussion  by 
the  Commission  of  the  term  hagios,  which  had  direct  reference  to  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  on  the  question  of  how  this  redemption  was  achieved  through 
the  hagiotes  of  Jesus. 

In  reply  Dr.  Nelson  said  that  there  had  been  no  actual  discussion  of  this 
term,  and  Professor  Torrance  pointed  out  that  hagios  was  never  used  of  indivi- 
dual people  in  the  New  Testament,  but  always  in  the  plural,  and  this  meant  that 
the  holiness  of  the  Church  was  derived  from  the  self-consecration  of  Christ. 
Here  he  differed  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  who  had  spoken  of  holiness  in 
terms  of  self-commitment,  and  would  rather  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  holiness 
of  Christ.  It  was  through  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ  that  we  could  see 
the  holiness  of  the  Church.  As  Christ  is  the  Anointed  One,  so  it  is  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  the  Church  participates  in  his  anointed  humanity,  and  thus  the 
life  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  the  life  of  a holy  Church  in  and  through  its 
participation  in  Christ’s  redemption. 

Professor  Kantonen  said  that  in  the  American  Section  there  had  been  a 
discussion  of  holiness.  There  had  been  a tendency  to  use  the  phrase  simul  justus 
et  peccator  of  the  Church,  which  was  misleading,  for  it  was  necessary  to  think  of 
the  Church  primarily  in  its  essential  holiness  rather  than  its  shortcomings. 
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Professor  Skydsgaard  referred  to  no.  5 of  Dr.  Nelson’s  theses,  and  said 
he  thought  this  was  the  most  crucial  one  of  all.  It  was  right  to  say  that  the  question 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  most  important  in  christology  and  ecclesiology. 
The  Catholic  view  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  different  from  the  Lutheran 
view,  and  it  was  important  that  the  difference  should  be  understood.  Luther 
saw  the  human  nature  as  absorbed  by  the  divine,  and  was  regarded  as  mono- 
physite.  For  Catholics  the  anima  Christi  was  quite  different  from  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.  Christ’s  humanity  has  implications  for  his  saving  work,  and 
Professor  Skydsgaard  went  on  to  enquire  whether  the  Commission  had  also 
considered  what  the  implications  of  his  humanity  were  for  ecclesiology. 

Frere  Max  Thurian  commented  that  in  this  question  the  term  “analogy” 
created  much  difficulty.  It  could  be  understood  in  either  a catholic  or  a protestant 
sense,  and  he  considered  that  the  Commission  should  look  more  closely  at  this 
term  and  perhaps  replace  it.  He  suggested  that  Scripture  pointed  more  to  a 
sacramental  relationship  rather  than  an  analogical  one.  Christ  said  “This  is  my 
Body”  : what  did  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  Christ  and  his 
Church  ? Instead  of  speaking  of  the  analogical  relationship  between  christology 
and  ecclesiology,  it  was  preferable  to  speak  of  the  sacramental  relationship  : 
we  should  begin  with  the  Eucharist. 

Professor  Florovsky  preferred  to  fall  back  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
Fathers  since  this  was  a related  question  concerning  the  meaning  and  implication 
of  the  incarnation.  For  Irenaeus  and  Athanasius  Christ  was  not  just  a man  and 
not  just  God  incarnate,  but  was  man  in  whom  all  men  are  potentially  present. 
This  meant  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  to  be  taken  really  seriously.  Because 
we  were  included  potentially  in  Christ’s  humanity,  we  were  linked  with  his  saving 
work. 

Professor  Torrance  agreed  with  Fr.  Florovsky  and  Professor  Skydsgaard. 
In  reply  to  Frere  Max  Thurian,  he  said  the  Commission  realized  that  the  concept 
of  analogy  could  only  be  used  in  a limited  way  : it  did  not  mean  a comparison. 
It  did  not  mean  that  as  God  and  man  are  related  in  Christ,  so  the  divine  nature  and 
the  human  nature  are  related  in  the  Church.  On  the  basis  of  christology,  guided 
by  this,  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  Jesus  Christ  must  be  thought  out, 
and  Jesus  Christ  includes  his  humanity.  How  were  we,  as  human  beings,  related 
to  Christ  — the  whole  Christ,  including  his  humanity  ? If  we  began  with  the 
Eucharist  we  would  still  be  driven  back  to  christology,  because  our  differences 
there  were  christological  differences.  It  was  not  possible  to  oppose  a sacramental 
relationship  to  an  analogical  relationship,  or  it  would  not  be  sacramental : this 
would  be  docetism.  The  fundamental  point  concerned  the  relation  of  the  Church 
and  Christ  as  a relation  of  participation,  i.e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  In  thinking  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  history 
it  was  not  possible  to  think  in  analogical  terms  of  an  extension  of  the  incarnation. 
The  Church  was  ontologically  participating  in  Christ  by  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. If  the  Church  participated  in  the  whole  Christ,  then  the  Church  was  rooted 
and  grounded  in  history,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  think  out  theologically  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  without  thinking  of  this  involvement  in  space  and  time, 
i.e.  its  relation  to  structure  and  institution.  The  apostolate  was  a hinge  in  the 
relationship  between  the  world  and  the  Church,  which  must  be  understood 
christologically.  This  would  draw  out  the  implication  of  the  Church’s  partici- 
pation in  Christ. 
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Bishop  Nygren  replied  briefly  to  Professor  Florovsky  and  Professor  Torrance. 
There  should  be  a removal  of  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  a prolongation  of  the 
atonement  — the  relationship  between  Christ  and  the  Church  was  a totally  dif- 
ferent one.  He  appreciated  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  term 
“analogy”  and  preferred  Professor  Torrance’s  suggestion  of  “participation.” 
With  regard  to  Professor  Florovsky’s  remarks  concerning  Christ  and  humanity, 
there  was  certainly  a very  real  relationship,  and  he  considered  that  at  this  point 
it  was  valuable  to  relate  as  closely  as  possible  the  humanity  that  was  in  Adam 
and  the  new  humanity  in  Christ.  We  had  sufficient  experience  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a man  in  Adam  : this  was  the  universal  experience  of  man  in  the  body  of 
sin.  There  should  be  a greater  awareness  and  fuller  appreciation  of  what  it 
means  to  belong  together  as  men  in  Christ.  This  is  a reality,  a much  stronger 
and  more  intense  reality  for  man.  If  these  points  were  all  related  together  then 
it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  something  because  what  happened  in  Adam  had 
happened  to  all  of  us.  Similarly,  what  had  happened  in  Christ  had  happened  to 
all  of  us.  What  happened  to  him  in  his  baptism,  death  and  resurrection  had 
happened  to  us  in  the  same  relationship.  This  implied  difficulties,  and  any  use 
of  the  term  “analogy”  was  open  to  misconstruction.  But  only  if  we  tried  to 
maintain  this  relationship  could  we  really  use  the  term  “analogy”  and  the  term 
“participation”  without  being  misunderstood  and  laying  ourselves  open  to 
misinterpretation . 

Dr.  Mackay  said  that  his  comments,  while  related  to  this  question,  were 
distinct  from  it  and  set  in  another  perspective.  Regarding  the  question  of  the 
Christian  Church  being  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  conception  of  holiness  applied  to  the  Trinity,  and  secondly  to  the 
Church.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  Trinity  could  be  regarded,  one  being 
essentially  static  though  analytical,  and  the  other  dynamic  and  essentially  soterio- 
logical.  He  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
involved  something  very  dynamic  and  missionary.  In  the  relationship  between 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  there  was  in  each  case  a very  distinct  role  : the  Father 
the  source  of  the  redemptive  purpose,  the  Son  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  going  forth  from  the  Godhead  in  order  to  fulfil  this  redemptive  scheme, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  all  things  should  be  gathered  together  in  Christ. 
At  the  heart  of  the  Trinity  there  was  this  missionary  concept.  Thus  it  was  clear 
that  the  Church  could  never  be  merely  a thing  in  itself,  and  the  Church  could 
never  be  truly  the  Church  unless  it  participated  in  this  dynamic,  missionary, 
teleological  objective.  This  meant  that  very  serious  consideration  would  have 
to  be  given  to  the  question  : when  is  the  Church  truly  the  Church  ? Theological 
truth,  liturgical  rapture  and  institutional  structure  must  become  instrumental 
in  seeing  that  the  Church  participated  in  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  world.  The 
living  Church  which  participates  in  history  must  be  related  dynamically  to  the 
realities  of  the  human  situation  and  become  much  more  concerned  about  the 
world  if  it  was  to  be  the  Church  of  the  living  Christ. 

Principal  Chandran  expressed  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
the  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  and  said  that  it  had  brought  out  many 
valuable  insights  relevant  to  church  union  work  in  India.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  felt  that  the  future  work  of  the  Commission  should  be  related  more 
closely  to  the  thorny  problems  such  as  those  concerning  the  sacraments  and 
the  ministry,  which  were  being  faced  by  those  engaged  in  union  negotiations 
in  India.  When  the  Commission  was  first  set  up  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  study 
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of  christology  would  lead  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  issues  involved,  but 
many  of  these  were  still  unresolved,  and  in  India  problems  concerning,  e.g.  the 
diaconate  and  the  historic  episcopate  still  remained.  The  C.S.I.  had  made  an 
interim  statement  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  but  wanted  to  know  what 
further  concrete  help  would  be  given  relevant  to  their  actual  negotiations. 

Professor  Rupp  commented  that  a question  which  the  church  historian  had 
to  ask  was  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  related  to  what  had  actually 
happened  in  Church  history.  This  was  a question  faced  by  the  Old  Testament, 
but  there  was  a failure  to  realize  the  consequences  in  history,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  sins  of  the  Church  to  christology. 

Dr.  Nelson  in  pointing  out  the  Commission’s  way  of  working,  said  that  they 
had  tried  to  set  aside  the  conventional  questions  and  go  right  to  the  basis  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  worked  out  their  understanding  of  baptism  from  this 
christology.  They  hoped  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  question 
of  the  ministry,  bringing  all  the  conceptions  of  ministry  under  the  judgment 
of  this  christological  thinking. 

Professor  Norgaard  thought  there  appeared  to  be  a discrepancy  between 
christology  as  the  main  emphasis,  and  the  Trinity.  In  thinking  of  the  Trinity  in 
relation  to  the  Church,  it  was  enlightening  to  think  of  the  Church  as  a result 
of  the  redemptive  activity  of  God.  First,  it  was  the  Cross  of  God  which  redeemed 
the  Church.  It  was  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
Secondly,  we  should  consider  what  Jesus  really  had  in  mind  when  he  said  : “This 
is  a covenant  in  my  blood.”  He  wants  to  draw  us  into  that  covenant  by  his 
action.  The  New  Testament  Church  is  the  new  covenant  people  of  Christ,  and 
its  nature  is  to  be  that  new  people,  drawn  into  the  new  covenant  by  Christ.  Dr. 
Winterhager  suggested  a re-examination  of  diatheke.  Dr.  Horton  said  the 
covenant  was  a form  used  by  the  conqueror  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Jews  had 
hit  upon  this  as  a symbol  of  what  God  does  with  his  people.  The  conqueror 
could  have  obliterated  the  people,  but  did  not.  This  was  a finding  of  archaeolo- 
gists in  recent  years.  Professor  Torrance  assured  Professor  Norgaard  that 
the  Commission  had  his  concern  in  mind  and  that  the  question  could  not  be 
avoided. 

Professor  Minear  then  outlined  the  programme  of  work  which  the  American 
Section  had  drawn  up  for  the  next  two  years,  and  on  which  the  final  report  would 
be  based.  It  would  concentrate  on  drawing  up  four  statements  : (1)  Essentially 
a confessional,  kerygmatic,  doxological  statement,  in  which  the  Commission 
could  express  full  agreement  in  giving  thanks  for  what  God  has  done  in  and 
through  the  world  and  the  Church.  (2)  A descriptive  statement  concerning 
methodology  and  the  presuppositions  upon  which  the  Commission  had  based 
its  work,  answering  such  questions  as  “What  does  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  have  to  say  to  us  about  the  place  of  Scripture  in  our  dogmatic  thinking  ?” 
(3)  A dogmatic  statement  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Triune  God  to  the 
Church,  and  the  implications  of  this  for  the  Church’s  work,  including  such  areas 
of  reality  as  Principal  Chandran  had  mentioned,  particularly  the  ministry.  This 
would  be  the  longest  part  of  the  report.  (4)  A statement  of  the  dilemmas  and 
difficulties  in  which  our  faith  places  us  as  we  think  of  the  relationship  between 
Christ,  the  Church  and  the  Spirit,  and  as  we  think  of  our  lives  in  different  tradi- 
tions. It  was  hoped  to  get  as  clear  and  frank  a response  as  possible  from  confes- 
sions outside  the  central  stream  of  Faith  and  Order  work  — Roman  Catholic 
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and  Pentecostal  — as  well  as  reactions  from  those  of  Orthodox  and  “central 
Protestant”  background,  so  that  this  statement  would  be  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
right  questions  in  the  right  order. 

Dr.  Nelson  added  that  the  work  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Theological  Com- 
mission would  have  to  be  brought  together  into  a final  report.  Various  members 
of  the  American  Section  would  write  sections  of  the  report,  and  Professor  Calhoun 
would  then  unify  them.  The  European  Section  would  work  in  a similar  way. 
He  urged  the  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  read  the  Interim 
Report  put  before  them  and  send  their  comments  to  Dr.  Bridston.  This  Interim 
Report  would  be  used  for  the  Third  Assembly. 

Professor  Torrance  noted  that  Professor  Skydsgaard’s  question  regarding 
the  anima  Chris ti  in  relation  to  the  Church  had  not  been  mentioned,  and  he 
considered  that  this  emphasis  meant  that  there  should  be  no  apollinarianism  in 
the  Church,  for  the  Church  that  participates  in  Jesus  Christ  participates  in  his 
mind.  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  5 : 30,  speaking  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  never  des- 
cribes it  as  “soul  of  his  soul.”  If  attention  were  given  to  the  anima  Christi  it 
would  tend  to  develop  in  a monophysite  direction,  thus  raising  very  real  problems. 
If  we  thought  in  terms  of  the  whole  humanity  of  Christ  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  behind  this  question  ; and  it  was  here  that  we  should  get  into  discussion 
with  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  This  was  a very  essential  part  of  the  future 
work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  said  that  while  the  Interim  Report  gave  a discussion 
of  the  Church  purporting  to  tell  us  about  the  Church  as  it  should  be,  and  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Church  as  it  is,  he  wondered  at  what  point  the  study  was 
going  to  be  related  empirically  to  the  Church  or  churches  as  they  exist  in  the 
world.  He  asked  whether  this  would  be  done  by  the  work  of  the  Commission 
itself,  or  by  the  Christian  communions  themselves,  as  they  tested  themselves 
by  the  report.  Bishop  Nygren  replied  that  the  answer  was  “both.”  There 
would  be  much  more  of  this  in  the  Final  Report.  It  would  be  a gathering  of 
direction-points  and  should  lead  to  a deeper  concern,  and  clarify  landmarks 
on  the  way. 


Afternoon  Session 


The  session  was  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  Report  on  the  Future  of  Faith 
and  Order.  (See  FOC  Paper  27,  pp.  23-29.) 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Chairman  of  the  Work- 
ing Committee,  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order,  who 
began  by  outlining  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Committee  and  its  report. 

“This  document  has  a very  humble  origin  in  the  1957  meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  at  New  Haven,  in  a suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Bilheimer 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  FOC  as  an  integral  part  of  the  WCC  since 
Amsterdam  should  take  stock  of  itself  and  its  relationship  to  the  World  Council 
and  the  churches  in  the  light  of  its  new  position  in  the  WCC.  We  began  with  a 
small  sub-committee  which  met  in  1958  and  produced  the  first  draft  of  this  docu- 
ment and  reported  to  the  Central  Committee.  In  1959  we  saw  that  the  overlap 
in  membership  between  the  sub-committee  and  the  Working  Committee  was  such 
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that  there  seemed  little  point  in  working  in  separate  groups,  and  at  our  joint 
meeting  we  produced  the  second  version  of  the  report  which  was  discussed  by 
the  Central  Committee  at  Rhodes  last  year. 

“We  now  discuss  this  report  for  the  first  time  in  a full  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  see  how  far  the  content  of  this  report  does  in  fact  reflect  the 
mind  of  the  whole  Commission.  This  is  important,  because  we  had  to  explain 
last  year  to  the  Central  Committee  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  itself 
had  never  discussed  this  report,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  the  full  authority 
of  Faith  and  Order  until  it  had  been  through  the  discussion  here.  We  should 
not  regard  ourselves  as  attempting  a complete  rewriting  of  the  report : if  we 
turn  ourselves  into  a drafting  committee  we  shall  have  far  too  large  a job  on  our 
hands.  If,  however,  there  are  serious  reconsiderations,  they  should  be  made. 
Our  procedure  will  bs  to  get  the  substance  of  any  important  criticisms  and  then 
refer  the  necessary  drafting  to  a smaller  group. 

“Now  I shall  open  with  a discussion  of  the  main  questions  at  the  centre  of 
our  report,  and  then,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  whole  picture  before  you, 
we  shall  ask  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Blake, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Programme  and  Finance  Committee  to  explain  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  discussions  here  to  those  going  on  currently  in  the  Central 
Committee  and  its  Programme  and  Finance  Committee.  Before  we  do  that, 
however,  I should  just  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  various  parts  of  our 
report.  I will  first  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  preface  to  the  report,  which 
contains  the  attempted  definition  of  unity. 

“These  words  only  came  into  the  second  edition  of  the  report.  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  whole  of  the  WCC  should  keep  steadily  before  themselves  a picture 
of  the  true  churchly  unity  as  distinct  from  the  kind  of  unity  that  could  grow 
up  almost  unnoticed  in  an  international  organization  setting  about  its  work. 
We  need  to  criticise  our  structure  and  forms  (cf.  Ecumenical  Review , April  1960, 
p.  304).  But  I am  not  sure  that  everybody  will  agree  with  what  I have  said  here. 
Apparently  the  word  ‘churchly’  is  hard  to  translate.  In  French  the  word  ‘eccle- 
siale’  has  come  into  currency  for  similar  reasons.  We  have  not  an  adjective 
from  the  word  ‘church’  in  English.  Can  we  express  the  central  concern  without 
using  the  offensive  word  ? We  must  consider  this,  for  simply  to  start  our  report 
with  the  commentary  on  the  Constitution  in  Section  A,  omitting  the  preface, 
is  not  sufficient. 

“Thus  it  is  important  that  we  should  look  again  at  the  wording  of  this  definition 
of  ‘churchly  unity’  because  it  seems  that  some  of  the  hesitations  about  the  second 
paragraph  expressed  recently  come  from  the  suspicion  that  we  are  attempting 
some  kind  of  definition  which  would  operate  as  a condition  of  membership.  It 
must  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  quite  outside  our  competence  and  is  against  the 
Toronto  Statement.  The  WCC  cannot  and  must  not  make  any  one  definition 
binding  upon  its  members.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  lay  down  a definition. 
We  tried  to  avoid  statements  about  the  nature  of  the  Church  which  were  so 
general  that  they  would  not  make  anyone  think  twice.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  authority  to  make  a definition  which  may  become  a condition  of  member- 
ship. We  want  to  make  a definition  which  will  make  people  ask  what  it  is  we 
want  to  do.  It  is  clear  from  the  letters  we  have  received  that  this  has  been  mis- 
understood. But  I hope  we  shall  retain  something  of  the  theological  content 
of  churchly  unity  and  see  whether  what  we  say  goes  sufficiently  wide  and  deep. 
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One  criticism  has  been  that  the  definition  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
true  faith  and  sound  doctrine  as  a basis  for  churchly  unity.  It  may  be  that  some 
such  addition  as  ‘holding  the  one  apostolic  faith’  should  be  added,  thus  making 
the  definition  read  ‘ . into  a fully  committed  fellowship  with  one  another  through 
baptism  into  Him,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel  and 
breaking  the  one  bread. . etc.,  and  this  might  be  discussed. 

“There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  it  is  wise  to  make  any  definition  at  all. 
Could  we  agree  sufficiently  against  the  suggestion  that  we  are  raising  a barrier, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  third,  simpler  definition  ? One  such 
has  been  suggested,  and  we  shall  have  to  discuss  it.  The  purpose  of  the  preparatory 
paragraphs  is  to  make  the  churches  face  again  the  fact  that  the  unity  given  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ  has  to  be  revealed  in  the  Church.  This  is  something  that  we 
shall  have  to  discuss. 

“Section  A takes  the  clauses  of  our  Constitution  and  comments  on  them. 

“Section  B.  There  has  been  some  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  newness  of  these  suggestions.  They  are  implicit  in  the  sort  of  work  we 
have  been  doing  before,  or  have  arisen  out  of  it.  For  example,  unity  negotiations  : 
they  are  necessarily  and  properly  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  churches  concerned, 
but  not  the  sole  interest.  A very  great  number  of  negotiations  are  going  on, 
and  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  uninterested  in  what  is  happening.  Previously, 
contact  between  churches  was  the  ecumenical  concern  of  Faith  and  Order,  to 
provide  a forum  where  these  people  could  meet ; but  now  there  are  if  anything 
too  many  ecumenical  conferences  ! 

“With  regard  to  para.  1 (a),  we  have  two  or  three  times  held  ‘informal  consul- 
tations’ and  a similar  one  will  be  held  after  this  meeting  for  comparing  notes 
and  sharing  information.  This  in  no  way  impairs  the  freedom  of  the  churches, 
who  are  always  left  to  take  the  actual  steps  in  conducting  negotiations ; but 
it  illustrates  that  though  the  negotiations  are  the  responsibility  of  the  churches 
themselves,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  them. 

“(b)  Analysis  of  schemes  : It  is  important  to  remember  that  different  problems 
become  dominant  issues  in  different  situations.  Analysis  of  this  kind  is  vitally 
important,  but  depends  entirely  on  there  being  sufficient  qualified  staff  available. 

“(c)  The  question  of  Faith  and  Order  participation  in  negotiations  when 
invited  is  a far  more  difficult  one.  The  first  pilot  experiment  was  carried  out 
when  we  said  we  would  like  to  see  the  Madagascar  invitation  accepted.  It  clearly 
is  a suggestion  which  aroused  a good  deal  of  uneasiness,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  Faith  and  Order  is  not  a shop  which  sells  a particular 
brand  of  church  unity  and  has  agents  who  try  to  persuade  people  to  buy  it.  Faith 
and  Order  is  not  like  this  ! As  soon  as  you  try  to  think  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
the  abstract  you  get  this  sort  of  thing.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  — Faith  and 
Order  is  not  abstract,  it  is  the  people  who  compose  it.  If  it  is  decided  to  invite 
particular  people  who  are  well  versed  in  the  particular  issues  raised  by  a certain 
union  scheme,  they  would  certainly  go  as  members  of  their  own  churches,  and 
would  represent  the  standpoint  of  their  churches.  The  point  of  inviting  such 
a person  to  a union  negotiation  would  presumably  be  that  he  could  be  supposed 
by  his  particular  qualifications  to  have  a wider  range  of  experience  of  church 
unions  which  would  be  helpful  to  those  inviting  him.  It  is  likely  that  churches 
like  those  in  Madagascar  which  have  grown  up  more  recently  and  who  thus  have 
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relatively  inexperienced  leaders  will  be  the  ones  to  provide  most  of  the  invitations. 
It  is  inevitable,  because  they  lack  experienced  theologians  and  yet  are  acutely 
aware  of  their  disunity  and  want  to  see  it  brought  to  an  end.  But  the  question 
of  who  should  be  sent  is  something  which  should  be  discussed.  One  must  admit 
that  the  Secretariat  is  in  an  especially  difficult  position,  because  it  does  not  have 
a detached  authority,  only  a greater  range  and  knowledge  of  the  problems. 
Detached  authority  is,  however,  often  attributed  to  it.  For  example,  Keith 
Bridston  was  never  intended  to  go  to  Madagascar,  and  was  only  sent  at  the  last 
minute  because  there  was  no-one  else  who  was  free.  Should  the  Secretariat  be 
used  in  this  way  in  future,  or  not,  because  of  the  danger  ? 

“Paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  deals  with  the  question  of  regional  conferences 
which  should  be  started,  and  (3)  expresses  our  view  that  because  of  the  very 
deep  interest  in  Faith  and  Order  questions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
there  should  be  a much  more  elaborate  programme  of  parallel  eleboration. 

“We  now  turn  to  Section  C.  The  kind  of  programme  we  have  outlined  above 
cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  with  the  present  staff  and  budget.  In  so  far  as  the 
whole  pattern  is  significant,  the  present  pattern  of  the  WCC  is  misleading,  because 
Faith  and  Order  does  not  have  the  place  and  responsibility  in  the  total  work  of 
the  WCC  when  it  is  merely  a Department  in  one  of  4 Divisions.  But  the  Faith 
and  Order  concern  in  the  World  Council  is  not  confined  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Department  — the  whole  of  the  WCC  is  in  some  sense  concerned  with  Christian 
unity,  and  there  is  almost  no  department  which  does  not  run  into  Faith  and 
Order  questions  at  some  time.  Thus  we  are  not  suggesting  that  Faith  and  Order 
should  have  a bigger  staff  and  budget  because  it  is  the  only  place  where  unity 
is  a concern  — far  from  it.  It  is  because  Faith  and  Order  must  be  strong  enough 
in  itself  to  be  an  effective  help  in  the  whole  range  of  WCC  work  that  its  budget 
and  staff  should  be  increased.  The  important  point  in  Section  C is  (6).  It  was 
made  in  order  to  underline  the  conviction  that  Faith  and  Order  cannot  carry 
out  the  kind  of  work  it  should  be  doing  unless  its  Director  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
place  where  policy  was  decided,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  discussed 
the  suggestion  that  Faith  and  Order  should  be  made  a Division.  The  Central 
Committee,  through  its  Programme  and  Finance  Committee,  has  indicated 
that  this  would  not  be  acceptable,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  para.  51  of 
its  Final  Report  — the  key  paragraph  from  our  point  of  view  — which  states  : 

‘ . . . At  the  present  stage  the  Committee  considers  that  in  the  light  of  the 
total  situation  in  the  WCC  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  study  in  the 
programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  Commission  or  its  Working  Committee 
should  continue  to  be  represented  on  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies 
and  the  Secretariat  should  continue  to  work,  as  at  present,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  of  Faith  and  Order  and  within  the  Division  of  Studies. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  position  and  programme  of  Faith  and  Order 
should  be  further  strengthened  and  therefore  recommends  that  the  following 
steps  should  be  put  into  effect  not  later  than  the  Third  Assembly,  and  sooner 
if  possible : 

a)  that  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  future  meet  every  two 
years,  rather  than  (as  provided  by  its  own  present  Constitution)  every 
three  years,  or  that  the  Working  Committee  which  meets  annually 
be  made  larger  and  more  representative,  or  that  other  arrangements 
to  strengthen  the  regular  operation  of  the  Commission  be  developed  ; 
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b)  that  time  be  afforded  by  the  Central  Committee  for  a report  each  year 
by  Faith  and  Order  on  general  developments  or  specific  issues  in  the 
realm  of  unity  ; 

c)  that  the  Secretary  (or  Director)  of  the  Commission  be  a member  of 
the  Staff  Executive  Group  ; 

d)  that  the  budget  of  Faith  and  Order  be  increased  from  the  1960  level 
of  $18,225  to  $42,000  p.a.,  which  would  support  a Secretarial  staff 
of  three.’ 

The  questions  we  shall  have  to  discuss  are  whether  or  not  we  consider  these 
proposals  are  sufficient,  and  what  alterations  in  our  report  will  be  necessary 
before  we  submit  it  to  the  Central  Committee.  But  before  that  we  should  hear 
what  Dr.  Blake  and  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  have  to  say.” 

Dr.  Blake  explained  further  the  relevant  paragraphs  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Programme  and  Finance,  and  the  considerations  which  had  guided 
the  Committee  in  making  its  various  recommendations.  In  particular,  he  quoted 
Paragraph  46  : 

“The  World  Council  is  still  a young  organization,  which  is  in  the  process 
of  discovering  and  defining  its  task.  In  that  early  period  it  must  avoid  on  the 
one  hand  the  danger  of  an  expansion  which  would  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  spiritual,  human  and  financial  resources  available,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  danger  of  failing  to  respond  to  real  needs  in  the  life  of  the  churches  or 
in  the  world  and  of  real  opportunities  for  serving  the  cause  of  the  King- 
dom.” 

and  Paragraph  49  : 

“The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  next  period  will  require  a certain 
flexibility  in  regard  to  organizational  matters.  This  will  be  particularly  true 
in  the  period  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies  if  integration  takes 
place,  especially  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  relationships  between  the  new 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  other  divisions.  In 
preparing  this  Report,  the  Committee  has  taken  account  of  the  changes 
which  would  follow  from  integration.  The  Committee  has  also  examined 
the  Report  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  discussions  which 
have  so  far  taken  place  on  that  subject  and  recommends  below  certain  steps 
which  might  be  taken  in  that  connection.  At  a deeper  level,  however,  certain 
questions  concerning  the  nature  and  task  of  the  WCC  and  the  way  in  which 
these  may  best  be  expressed  in  organizational  terms  need  further  discussion 
over  a considerable  period  of  time.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
WCC  is  new  and  is  finding  its  life  and  form  of  organization  amid  a dynamic 
situation  within  the  churches  and  upon  the  world  scene.  The  Committee 
hopes  that  these  fundamental  issues  will  in  the  future  be  a matter  of  discussion 
in  the  Central  Committee  and  the  member  churches,  to  the  end  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  WCC  may  be  more  adequate  to  its  true,  and  unfolding,  task.  The 
Committee  therefore  recommend  that,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  Assembly 
establishes  the  main  lines  of  policy  and  programme  and  the  general  organiza- 
tional pattern,  it  be  recognized  that  modifications  in  the  organization  need 
not  necessarily  wait  for  a decision  of  an  Assembly,  but  can  be  made  between 
Assemblies  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Third  Assembly  request  the  new  Central  Committee  to  give  full  attention 
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to  this  question  and  to  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  re-examination 

of  the  organizational  pattern  as  soon  as  experience  indicates  that  this  is 

needed.” 

Dr.  Blake  also  pointed  out  that  while  a certain  amount  of  flexibility  was  desirable 
it  was  difficult  to  have  continuous  piecemeal  changes,  and  it  was  better  if  they 
could  all  be  made  at  once. 

In  turning  to  the  four  recommendations  finally  made  by  his  Committee,  he 
pointed  out  that  they  offered  a good  deal  of  freedom  of  action  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  and  that  in  setting  aside  the  suggestion  concerning  divisional 
status  the  Committee  had  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  Associate  General 
Secretary,  as  head  of  a Division,  carried  a far  greater  burden  of  general  adminis- 
tration relating  to  the  WCC  as  a whole  than  would  be  desirable  or  valuable 
for  a Faith  and  Order  Secretary  to  carry.  Regarding  the  final  recommendation 
concerning  the  budget  increase  for  Faith  and  Order,  Dr.  Blake  explained  that 
this  was  largely  based  on  the  estimated  travel  costs  of  an  executive  staff  of  three. 
The  Commission  would,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  have  a smaller  staff  and  spend 
more  on  conferences  or  on  the  Theological  Commissions,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  seemed  preferable.  Finally  he  referred  to  the  suggested  alteration  in  title 
among  those  proposed  in  Paragraph  52  of  the  Programme  and  Finance  Report  — 
“Commission  and  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order.” 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC,  Dr.  Visser  *t  Hooft,  then  spoke.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  had  so  far  been  no  consideration  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Report  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  had  been  presented  at  Rhodes  in  1959, 
but  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  a full  discussion  — deliberately,  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  itself  should  first  have  a chance 
to  express  its  mind. 

He  spoke,  he  said,  as  a “patriarch”  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  took  his  starting 
point  from  what  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  said,  since  it  was  not  unity  per  se 
that  was  being  discussed.  We  were  not  dealing  with  churches  that  were  fully 
desirous  of  uniting  with  each  other,  for  in  a certain  sense  the  churches  were  not 
yet  “unitable”  — there  was  not  enough  shame  about  the  disunity  of  the  Church, 
nor  was  there  that  essential  willingness  to  listen  to  others.  It  was  therefore  our 
task  to  prepare  for  unity.  Although  it  had  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  look 
down  upon  co-operation,  it  was  necessary  to  see  that  co-operation  was  an  impor- 
tant stage  on  the  way  to  unity.  Sometimes  the  implication  was  made  that  Faith 
and  Order  was  about  unity  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ecumenical  movement  concerned 
co-operation.  This  was  not  true  : we  did  not  have  the  full  koinonia , but  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  working  for  koinonia  was  essential  in  working  towards  unity. 
This  was  closely  related  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Within  the  total  setting 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  was  a theological 
task  of  formulation,  of  agreement  and  dissent.  He  urged  that  all  parts  of  the 
WCC  should  be  recognized  as  having  a real  importance  for  unity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Commission  should  not  think  that  the  only  pressure  for  unity  in  the 
World  Council  came  from  Faith  and  Order  : it  came  also  from  the  missionary 
side  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  well,  and  from  the  youth  and  the  laity  also. 
The  interdependence  which  was  expected  when  the  World  Council  came  into 
being  was  essential ; and  whatever  was  decided  about  the  future  of  Faith  and 
Order  should  strengthen  that  interdependence. 
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The  General  Secretary  then  went  on  to  make  a number  of  points.  Firstly, 
he  questioned  how  far  Faith  and  Order  was  essentially  a study  operation.  The 
word  ‘study’  had  been  central  in  the  original  conception  of  Faith  and  Order, 
and  was  extremely  important : it  had  received  special  emphasis  at  Lund,  and  the 
relationship  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  Division  of  Studies  which  had  then  been 
decided  upon  should  be  maintained  and  not  weakened.  He  wondered,  however, 
whether  study  had  not  perhaps  been  conceived  in  too  narrow  a fashion.  Study 
at  theological  seminaries  and  at  congregational  level  were  also  important : how 
far  could  we  help  to  give  the  churches  study  material  at  every  level  ? 

Secondly,  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  had  now 
become  so  clear  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  convince  anyone  of  this. 
Many  new  and  essential  tasks  existed  for  which  further  personnel  were  needed. 
Thirdly,  he  considered  that  the  proposed  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  should  be 
a member  of  the  Staff  Executive  Group,  whose  members  — heads  of  the  main 
departments  — met  regularly  each  week  to  deal  with  all  policy  matters  in  the 
World  Council.  For  Faith  and  Order  to  be  represented  in  this  group  would 
mean  that  its  concerns  would  be  considered  at  the  very  centre  of  the  WCC’s 
policy. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  thought  it  was  important  that  an  annual  report  should 
be  made  by  Faith  and  Order  to  the  Central  Committee,  in  order  that  the  latter 
should  be  kept  aware  of  the  issues  arising  in  the  realm  of  unity.  The  suggestion 
had  &lso  been  made  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  meet  more 
often  — or  at  least  that  a larger  group  than  the  Working  Committee  should 
meet  annually  : it  was  not  effective  to  have  so  large  a group  as  the  present  Com- 
mission meeting  so  infrequently  as  every  three  years.  Concerning  the  question  of 
Faith  and  Order  participation  in  church  union  negotiations,  he  considered  that 
the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  was  that  of  an  intermediary,  sending  individuals 
(when  invited)  who  had  the  particular  kind  of  experience  needed. 

His  fifth  point  was  that  Faith  and  Order  should  make  far  more  use  of  the 
experience  of  the  confessional  alliances  than  had  been  done  in  the  past : liaison 
with  the  study  being  done  in  these  confessional  bodies  would  prove  extremely 
valuable.  This  also  applied  to  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Sixth, 
there  was  the  task  of  helping  the  WCC  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christian  unity. 
Various  departments  were  working  in  this  field,  and  there  was  scope  for  much 
further  help. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  ‘churchly  unity’,  the  questionnaire  sent  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  been  sent  to  individuals,  who  were  asked  for 
their  personal  opinions.  Three-quarters  of  those  written  to  had  answered,  and 
answered  fully.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  such  divergence  of  opinion  that  it 
was  impossible  to  force  anything  upon  the  churches.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  to 
the  Faith  and  Order  principle  of  not  doing  anything  to  cause  any  church  at 
present  participating  to  withdraw  from  the  movement.  He  considered  that  the 
trouble  with  the  definition  in  paragraph  2 of  the  Future  Report  had  been  caused 
because  it  gave  the  impression  that  it  was  a full,  final  definition.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  it  was  no  more  than  a step  forward ; and  he  thought  it  should 
be  rewritten  in  a much  simpler,  shorter  form.  It  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
churches  for  approval,  since  the  answers  and  comments  received  had  only  been 
those  of  individuals. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  discussion  open  to  the  meeting  at  large. 
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Professor  Hartford  reminded  the  Commission  that  the  paragraphs  in  the 
preface  to  the  report  represented  considerable  work  during  the  last  two  years  on 
the  part  of  the  Working  Committee,  and  he  personally  would  be  very  sorry  to 
see  the  disappearance  of  the  substance  of  the  second  paragraph  ; it  was  not  revolu- 
tionary, but  was  written  into  the  past  of  Faith  and  Order.  He  suggested  that 
the  wording  be  made  more  tentative  by  the  alteration  of  “brings”  in  line  2 to 
“should  bring”  and  the  substitution  in  line  5 of  “should  unite”  for  “unites”. 
Paragraph  3 should  then  begin  : “It  is  for  such  a fullness  of  unity ...” 

Dr.  Flottorp  declared  that  his  church  would  wish  for  a shorter,  simpler 
statement.  The  present  one  had  been  discussed  in  Norway,  and  had  caused 
opposition.  He  felt  sure  it  would  be  difficult  to  agree  a more  detailed  statement. 

Principal  Marsh  proposed  the  complete  deletion  of  paragraphs  2 and  3. 

Professor  Florovsky  said  that  the  basic  question  was  what  the  statement 
intended  to  say.  Was  it  a sort  of  proclamation  of  faith,  or  was  it  an  attempted 
theological  definition  ? This  was  how  misunderstanding  came  about.  The  para- 
graph was  in  the  nature  of  an  elaboration  of  the  first  phrases  of  the  Constitution, 
a question  put  to  the  churches  to  make  them  ask  themselves  what  they  meant  by 
unity.  It  was  important  to  say  something  about  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  goal  at  which  we  were  aiming,  otherwise  the  Church  would  not  be  going 
anywhere.  As  they  stood,  the  paragraphs  did  not  commit  any  church,  but  if 
they  were  omitted  the  report  would  lose  all  its  dynamism.  The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  did  not  try  to  legislate  for  the  churches.  While  not  subscribing  to 
everything  in  the  report,  Professor  Florovsky  thought  it  was  a useful  statement, 
and  he  thought  it  important  that  the  report  should  retain  some  clear  hint  of  the 
goal  of  unity  which  was  being  aimed  at. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  agreed  with  Professor  Florovsky  that  the  second 
paragraph  was  very  valuable  indeed  and  should  be  retained.  “Try  and  make  it 
a statement  more  complete  and  more  precise  and  I think  we  shall  wreck  it.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  challenges,  it  is  a bit  ambiguous,  it  is  patient  of  diver- 
sities of  interpretation,  yet  it  challenges,  provokes  and  conveys  very  plainly 
that  we  cannot  rest  content,  we  must  be  pressing  on  along  the  path  to  unity, 
which  involves  all  of  these  things.  The  opening  words  ‘We  believe  that. . .’  give 
a misleading  impression  ; they  are  solemn  and  credal  and  might  give  the  impression 
that  it  is  a concrete  achievement  when  really  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  might 
find  some  other  opening  words,  e.g.  ‘We  are  obliged  to  go  on  seeking  the  impli- 
cations of  a unity  which. . or  ‘We  cannot  rest  content  with  a unity  which  does 
not  contain. . .’  Make  it  a challenge  rather  than  a precise  theological  definition. 
If  paragraph  2 is  made  as  good  as  we  can  make  it,  then  I think  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  word  ‘churchly’  is  just  rendered  unnecessary.  We  know  what  it  means 
in  the  context  of  the  present  discussions,  and  I think  it  expresses  what  is  in  our 
minds  ; but  the  meaning  of  words  shifts,  and  we  may  get  into  difficulties  with 
language.  For  example,  we  have  rejected  ‘ecclesiastical’  because  it  sounds  churchy 
and  pompous.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with  ‘churchy’  and  might  well  happen 
with  ‘churchly’  also.  But  if  we  describe  properly  what  we  mean  to  say,  then 
I think  that  should  be  sufficient.” 
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Evening  Session 

The  discussion  of  the  Report  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  was  continued. 
The  draft  of  an  alternative  definition  in  place  of  paragraph  2 was  circulated. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  said  it  was  essential  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Report 
was  the  result  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  looking  afresh  at  its  constitutio- 
nal purposes,  elaborating  on  them,  and  passing  the  result  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  could  then  be  published  in  the  Ecumenical  Review , and  become  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  World  Council.  Bishop  Dun 
agreed,  but  thought  that  in  that  case  Section  C could  be  omitted.  Dr.  Visser ’t 
Hooft  asked  what  the  Commission  intended  should  be  done  with  the  Report. 
Would  the  Assembly  have  anything  to  say  about  it  ? 

Professor  Hay  thought  a note  of  repentance  for  the  sin  of  division  was  missing 
from  the  Report. 

Dr.  Horton  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Central  Committee  might  decide 
what  should  be  done  with  it,  while  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  considered  that  as 
the  document  was  more  of  a comment  on  Faith  and  Order’s  present  situation 
it  was  not  essential  that  it  should  go  to  the  Assembly. 

Professor  Torrance  said  the  Report  represented  the  whole  history  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement  — the  result  of  the  quest  for  unity.  He  therefore 
thought  it  should  be  sent  further  on,  and  that  it  could  be  used  with  immense 
profit  with  congregations.  He  urged  that  paragraph  2 should  be  retained,  and 
given  full  backing,  and  thought  that  Professor  Hay’s  suggestion  about  penitence 
could  be  included  in  the  following  paragraph.  Dr.  Morehouse  also  suggested  the 
retention  of  the  present  paragraph  2,  merely  changing  the  introductory  wording 
to  read  “The  unity  that  we  seek  and  which  we  believe  to  be  God’s  will  is  one 
which  brings  all  in  each  place. . .” 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  pressed  for  a decision.  Dr.  Tobias  suggested  that 
paragraph  2 could  be  re-phrased  as  a kind  of  rhetorical  question  to  the  churches, 
but  the  Archbishop  of  York  thought  a purely  rhetorical  statement  could  be 
misconstrued.  Professor  Florovsky  suggested  that  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph 2 should  be  more  closely  related  to  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  3 so 
that  if  the  word  ‘churchly’  were  omitted,  it  could  be  re-phrased. 

Professor  Norgaard  suggested  another  definition : “We  believe  that  the 
unity  which  is  God’s  will  and  which  is  given  to  his  Church  is  a challenge  to  us 
to  be  one  in  Christ,  and  in  our  relationship  to  the  world.” 

Dr.  Renkewitz  urged  the  retention  of  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  2. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  for  comments  on  the  draft  of  the  shorter  definition 
which  had  been  circulated,  and  which  read  as  follows : 

“Faith  and  Order  works  for  a visible  church  unity,  at  the  local,  national 

and  international  level,  in  a common  faith,  in  unrestricted  intercommunion, 

and  in  a ministry  acknowledged  by  all.” 

The  Archbishop  of  York  hoped  very  much  that  the  shorter  statement  would 
not  be  used.  It  was  far  too  ecclesiastical,  full  of  cliches,  and  would  not  give 
anyone  cause  to  think  twice. 

Dr.  Flottorp  said  it  was  also  important  to  say  that  it  was  a unity  in  the 
preaching  of  the  true  Gospel  or  in  the  holding  of  the  apostolic  faith. 
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President  Mackay  suggested  that  both  statements  might  be  kept,  since  each 
had  a different  purpose.  The  shorter  statement  could  be  used  as  a prelude  to 
the  other. 

Professor  D’Espine,  the  Vice-Chairman,  said  that  he  preferred  the  original 
statement,  because  it  began  by  referring  to  the  local  church,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  the  purpose  of  unity  was  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  all.  Thus  the  local 
community  was  related  to  the  world-wide  community,  though  it  was  the  local 
community  which  remained  the  starting-point.  In  this  way  a ‘super-church’ 
could  be  avoided,  and  it  was  possible  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  local 
church  and  the  world- wide  church  without  any  concept  of  a monolithic  structure. 

Dr.  Payne  said  that,  while  wishing  to  retain  the  definiteness,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  realistic  and  not  arouse  suspicions.  He  suggested  a shortening  of  paragraph  2 
and  an  extension  of  paragraph  3,  which  was  of  a more  explanatory  nature. 
According  to  his  suggestion,  paragraph  2 should  read  : 

“We  have  come  to  see  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his 
gift  to  his  Church  is  one  which  brings  all  in  each  place  who  confess  Christ 
Jesus  as  Lord  into  a fully  committed  fellowship  with  one  another,  having 
a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to  all,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  unites  them  with  all  Christians  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places.” 

Paragraph  3 should  then  be  redrafted  to  bring  in  the  references  to  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry  thus  omitted  from  paragraph  2. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  then  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  questions  involved 
in  the  present  discussion  : (1)  whether  paragraph  2 was  acceptable  as  it  stood,  and 
(2)  what  should  be  done  if  paragraph  2 was  not  acceptable. 

Professor  Florovsky  stated  that  paragraphs  2 and  3 were  intended  to  describe 
the  ultimate  vision  ; and  if  so,  then  it  was  quite  essential  to  specify  sacraments  and 
ministry.  Professor  Torrance  agreed  ; all  believed  in  “one  Lord,  one  faith  and 
one  baptism”  despite  the  differences  within  such  belief.  To  take  out  the  Gospel 
from  the  heart  of  this  paragraph  would  be  to  destroy  it  altogether.  Professor 
Devadutt  also  agreed,  and  said  that  the  deletion  of  paragraph  2 would  be  discour- 
aging from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian  Baptists.  He  urged  that  this  paragraph 
should  be  kept  as  it  stood,  but  that  the  3rd  paragraph  should  include  the  words  : 
“While  we  must  pray  for  such  unity,  we  are  not  committed  to  a particular  form 
of  it.” 

The  Archbishop  of  York  considered  that  there  were  two  considerations 
involved  in  voting  on  paragraph  2 : (1)  whether  each  individual  personally  found 
it  acceptable,  and  (2)  whether  everyone  could  accept  it.  “Do  I personally  want 
to  affirm  it  ? Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  people  who  cannot,  then 
I cannot,  however  much  I like  it.”  He  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  he  wished 
to  discover  the  extent  of  the  inability  to  accept  it.  The  paragraph  did  not  state 
what  the  forms  of  the  sacraments  or  ministry  were  to  be  ; we  looked  forward  to  a 
state  of  affairs  where  no  Christians  wanted  to  question  or  have  doubts  about 
the  sacraments  or  ministry  of  another  group.  This  could  be  made  quite  clear  if 
a qualifying  clause  were  inserted  in  paragraph  3 about  there  being  different 
forms  of  ministry,  etc. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  thought  it  had  now  been  made  fairly  clear  what  was 
meant.  He  then  asked  whether  all  could  accept  the  wording  of  paragraph  2 
as  conveying  the  sense  explained,  providing  the  drafting  committee  added  a 
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cautionary  and  explanatory  statement  to  paragraph  3 ; and  this  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  Commission. 

Section  B of  the  Report  was  then  discussed. 

The  only  paragraph  which  appeared  to  require  comment  was  paragraph  1 (c) 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  invitations  to  send  Faith  and  Order  consultative 
teams  to  church  union  negotiations.  The  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Bridston, 
suggested  that  for  the  Secretary  to  go  alone  would  be  inadvisable,  but  that  the 
possibility  of  sending  him  as  a member  of  a delegation  should  not  be  excluded. 
This,  however,  was  a personal  view.  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  suggested  that  the 
text  should  make  it  quite  clear  that  members  of  delegations  did  not  speak  on 
behalf  of  Faith  and  Order,  but  merely  as  individuals.  He  suggested  the  addition 
of  the  phrase  “and  with  the  understanding  that  such  persons  should  not  be  held 
to  speak  officially  for  Faith  and  Order”  instead  of  “subject  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  Commission”  as  being  less  open  to  misinterpretation. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  real  need  to  specify  so  closely  who 
could  be  sent  by  Faith  and  Order  as  part  of  such  delegations,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  say  merely  : “The 
officers  of  the  Commission  should  regard  themselves  as  empowered  to  designate 
competent  persons  to  serve  as  consultants.” 

Dr.  Morehouse  then  moved  the  approval  of  Section  B with  these  minor 
amendments,  and  this  was  unanimously  agreed. 

The  Commission  then  discussed  Section  C. 

Professor  Hartford  began  by  asking  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  to 
explain  more  fully  why  it  was  that  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  could  not 
be  an  Associate  General  Secretary. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Visser  *t  Hooft  acknowledged  that  it  was  a perfectly  fair  question. 
In  Geneva,  he  explained,  an  AGS  was  head  of  a Division,  therefore  to  call 
the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  an  AGS  would  automatically  mean  that  Faith 
and  Order  was  a Division,  and  this  would  mean  making  into  a division  something 
that  was  not  a division,  since  a division  was  composed  of  a grouping  of  different 
units.  In  his  opinion,  he  considered  that  those  who  were  part  of  the  Staff  Executive 
Group  were  actually  just  as  much  involved  in  the  policy-making  of  the  WCC  as 
was  an  AGS,  without  the  additional  burden  of  general  World  Council  adminis- 
tration which  fell  to  an  AGS. 

Professor  Devadutt  considered  that  Faith  and  Order  should  work  more 
closely  with  that  part  of  the  World  Council  dealing  with  missionary  work.  If 
unity  were  isolated  from  the  missionary  vocation  of  the  Church,  things  would 
go  very  slowly.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the  Division  of  Studies,  Faith  and  Order 
would  do  better  to  be  part  of  the  new  Division  of  World  Mission  to  be  formed 
after  the  IMC  integration. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  pointed  out  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
was  not  strictly  comparable  with  any  other  department.  This  gave  it  a unique 
position  in  the  total  structure.  Was  there  no  way  of  signifying  that  the  leadership 
of  Faith  and  Order  was  a distinctive  post  ? It  was  perhaps  a little  too  soon  to 
consider  a closer  association  with  the  proposed  Division  of  World  Mission, 
since  many  people  were  not  yet  clear  about  the  results  of  integration  with  the 
IMC. 
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Dr.  Horton  considered  that  most  of  Faith  and  Order’s  energy  would  have 
to  go  into  study,  but  wondered  whether  any  thought  had  ever  been  given  to 
changing  the  name  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

Mr.  Bartlett  asked  whether  it  was  past  hope  that  Faith  and  Order  should 
have  its  original  unique  position.  Faith  and  Order  should  retain  the  position 
it  had  had  from  the  beginning  — a separate  position,  with  its  own  staff,  un- 
doubtedly augmented,  and  with  relations  with  other  departments.  “What  we 
want  to  avoid  in  this  business  of  merging,  or  almost  submerging  it  within  a 
Division.” 

Professor  Devadutt  said  he  did  not  care  what  the  past  of  Faith  and  Order 
had  been.  “I  have  benefited  from  it  and  am  grateful  — but  it  is  not  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  but  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  future  which  is  our 
concern.  I feel  it  should  be  far  more  closely  connected  with  missionary  work.” 

Principal  Marsh  felt  that  Faith  and  Order’s  position  had  been  radically 
altered.  “When  Faith  and  Order  came  into  the  WCC  it  was  just  put  into  a 
Division,  as  part  of  the  study  programme  of  Life  and  Work,  whereas  now  that 
another  great  stream  of  ecumenical  life  is  coming  in,  it  gets  made  into  a Division, 
and  other  existing  Departments  are  being  put  into  it.  Before  they  came  together 
these  three  bodies  were  carrying  on  distinctive  activities,  and  they  should  be 
preserved  in  the  World  Council.  In  that  sense,  organization  matters  very  much 
indeed,  and  the  generous  gestures  made  already  are  not  enough.” 

Professor  Wingren  pointed  out  that  the  Swedish  Faith  and  Order  Committee 
had  held  a special  discussion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Report,  and  had  sent  to 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  a unanimous  recommendation  in  wholehearted 
support  of  its  proposals,  particularly  those  in  Section  C concerning  staff,  finance 
and  status.  (See  p.  126,  Appendix  VI  for  the  full  text  of  this  statement.) 

Professor  Torrance  supported  Principal  Marsh,  and  said  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered many  people  outside  WCC  activities  who  had  commented  upon  the  fact 
that  Faith  and  Order  apparently  had  so  small  a part  in  the  organization  of  the 
WCC,  and  who  were  very  disturbed  at  this  current  trend  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  had  described  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  as  “theo- 
logical study  and  formulation”  ; but  Faith  and  Order  was  before  anything  else 
a movement,  and  was  suffering  and  stagnating  as  a result  of  its  present  position. 
Thus  the  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  give  it  the  full  status  of  a Division, 
so  that  it  could  again  be  free  to  become  a movement. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  asked  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  to  answer. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  said  : “I  must  differ  100  per  cent  from  Principal 
Marsh.  It  is  entirely  untrue  to  say  that  Faith  and  Order  has  been  submerged  in 
a Life  and  Work  corporation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Life  and  Work  which  has 
been  submerged  — there  is  no  Life  and  Work  Commission  in  the  World  Council. 
With  regard  to  Professor  Torrance’s  comments,  I would  refer  him  to  Canon 
Hodgson’s  speech  at  Lund  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  study  character  of  Faith 
and  Order.  And  as  to  the  question  of  “movement”  — please  do  not  think  that 
Faith  and  Order  has  the  prerogative  of  movement  and  that  all  the  others  are 
institutions.  Faith  and  Order  is  a part  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  whole 
WCC  is  a movement.” 

Professor  Torrance  intervened  to  comment  that  the  divisional  structure 
of  the  World  Council  appeared  too  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft 
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continued  by  explaining  that  the  divisional  structure  had  been  set  up  because 
there  had  been  far  too  much  separateness  in  the  WCC.  “The  General  Secretary 
could  not  keep  things  together  — nobody  could  keep  so  many  new  units  in 
touch.  At  any  rate  the  divisional  system  has  helped  enormously  to  get  people 
out  of  isolation.  If  you  make  Faith  and  Order  a Division  it  is  something  entirely 
different  from  the  others.  It  would  then  be  all  by  itself  and  not  have  contacts 
with  the  others.  As  a Division  it  would  be  in  a position  by  itself ; it  would  get 
us  back  to  the  pre-Evanston  situation  when  there  were  too  many  units  for  the 
General  Secretary  to  keep  contact  with.” 

Bishop  Dun  suggested  that  there  appeared  to  be  two  alternative  procedures : 
either,  to  take  a vote  to  see  how  many  were  in  favour  of  pressing  for  divisional 
status,  and  if  a majority  voted  in  this  way,  an  official  recommendation  to  that 
effect  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Central  Committee.  Alternatively,  the  Com- 
mission could  welcome  the  proposals  already  made  for  strengthening  the  staff 
and  position  of  Faith  and  Order  and  trust  that  these  new  steps  would  be  watched 
and  reviewed  with  great  care  to  see  if  they  were  satisfactory.  He  himself  inclined 
to  the  latter  procedure  in  the  present  circumstances. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  then  said  that  unfortunately  it  was  now  time  for 
the  discussion  to  be  wound  up.  He  suggested,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  the  sub-committee  be  instructed  to  see  if  there  were  any  way  in 
which  it  could  secure  that  the  senior  Secretary  of  Faith  and  Order  could  have 
a position  which  would  adequately  reflect  the  importance  of  Faith  and  Order 
and  at  the  same  time  ensure  an  appropriate  relationship  with  other  World  Council 
departments,  especially  the  Division  of  Studies.  He  further  suggested  that  the 
sub-committee  be  invited  to  look  at  the  question  of  whether  there  could  still  be 
found,  in  consultation  with  other  officers  of  the  WCC,  some  further  symbolizing 
of  what  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  particularly  concerned  for  at 
the  point  of  structure.  The  Commission  would  then  have  a further  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  whole  question  when  the  sub-committee  reported  back. 

These  suggestions  were  formally  agreed  to. 


Friday  5th  August  1960 

Morning  Session 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  Theological  Commission 
on  Tradition  and  Traditions. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  reported  on  behalf  of  the  European  Section  of  this 
Commission. 

Three  years  ago  at  Yale  we  met  and  discussed  our  different  Theological  Commissions, 
also  including  the  TCTT.  The  three  years  since  then  have,  I am  sure,  convinced  us  that 
this  theme  in  its  manifold  and  variegated  implications  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  but  also 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  in  our  theological  and  ecumenical  situation.  There 
are  few  theological  questions  which  to  such  extent  have  been  taken  up  for  thorough 
investigation  in  almost  all  the  churches. 

A short  bibliography  on  the  problem  of  tradition  during  the  period  1930-6U  has  been 
put  together,  rather  rapidly  and  without  any  claim  to  being  complete.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  aware  that  the  210  items  which  it  contains  are  but  a very  small  part  of  the  literature 
in  this  field. 
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The  discussion  in  almost  all  churches,  notably  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  also 
in  those  stemming  from  the  Reformation,  has  shown  how  a theological  term  which  was 
considered  a settled  one,  closed  within  the  fixed  framework  of  the  particular  churches 
has  broken  out  of  its  prison  of  conventional  thinking.  A theological  problem  has  put 
serious  and  aggressive  questions  once  more.  Even  the  most  cherished  and  apparently 
most  clearly  settled  doctrinal  statements  claim  to  be  radically  reconsidered. 

The  ecumenical  movement  itself  — and  this  I think  is  an  important  thing  — has  a 
valuable  role  as  a disturber  of  peace.  Many  people  regard  ecumenical  thinking  as  very 
peaceful  thinking  ; keeping  painful  and  difficult  questions  as  far  as  possible  in  the  shadow, 
but  this  is  not  in  fact  true.  In  the  past,  when  each  church  lived  in  almost  splendid  isola- 
tion, in  almost  undisturbed  peace,  the  situation  was  indeed  easier  and  less  painful.  But 
the  ecumenical  movement,  while  seeking  unity,  is  at  the  same  time  a great  disturber  of 
peace,  putting  aggressive  questions  to  the  churches.  It  is  a radical  movement,  which 
must  reach  the  depths  of  our  problems,  and  this  also  means  struggle,  and  a painful 
theological  revision  and  repentance.  True  unity  will  be  the  result  of  a very  thorny  way. 
In  our  work  on  Tradition  we  are  following  this  way,  with  many  painful  moments,  but 
also  with  promising  and  joyful  hours  together.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great,  classic 
Christian  theology. 

But  even  this  false  description  of  a tradition  implies  a true  Tradition,  a living  handing 
over  and  acceptance  of  a Truth  coming  to  us  from  the  past,  from  our  Fathers  — a Tra- 
dition with  a capital  T which  is  absolute,  the  living  centre  of  all  our  traditions  with  a 
smallt  without  which  all  our  traditions  lose  their  meaning  and  substance.  Let  me  try  to 
make  this  a little  clearer. 

We  all  live  in  traditions,  inescapably.  Tradition  belongs  to  the  structure  of  human 
existence,  whether  we  will  or  not.  History,  human  existence  and  Tradition  are  not 
contradictory  but  complementary  ideas.  We  all  live  also  in  Christian  traditions.  These 
have  as  much  force  for  an  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian  as  for  the  most  untraditional 
Free  Churchman.  Let  us  for  a moment  regard  our  different  traditions  as  “traditions” 
with  a small  “t.”  It  is  a historical  fact  that  such  traditions  in  the  sense  of  different 
sociological  and  psychological  entities  exist.  They  often  have  their  origin  in  previous 
ruptures  within  the  Church  and  now  follow  the  lines  of  historical  “necessity.” 

Our  different  traditions  are  extremely  complex  entities,  and  this  implies  a certain 
forming  of  the  religious  mind  and  of  man’s  understanding  and  feeling  in  the  depths  of 
the  subconscious.  Many  non-theological  factors  — historical,  racial  and  cultural  — 
interact  with  theological  and  religious  factors  in  forming  a Christian  tradition  with  a 
small  “t”  — through  centuries,  even  milleniums. 

These  different  traditions  are,  briefly,  our  crucial  ecumenical  problem.  For  these 
traditions  rose  against  each  other  and  became  exclusive  often  in  hostility  and  bitter 
competition,  in  complete  ignorance  of  and  careless  indifference  to  each  other.  They  did 
not  even  understand  the  language  of  each  other. 

Man  lives  in  dialogue  with  his  neighbour,  and  if  he  is  alone  without  this  living  rela- 
tionship through  the  word  he  is  a lost  man.  Our  language,  our  dialogue  with  each  other, 
has  been  poisoned.  The  curse  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  lies  heavily  upon  us  as  Christians  in 
our  different  traditions.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  each  other,  we  cannot  — 
indeed  — we  will  not,  because  we  are  sinful  men.  There  is  in  this  respect  a curse  on  us  : 
guilt.  But  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  not  the  last  word.  In  Pentecost  the  curse  of  Babel  was 
victoriously  overcome.  Pentecost  is  the  miracle  of  language,  of  the  Word.  They  under- 
stood what  was  said  ; they  were  able  to  talk,  so  that  the  Word  itself  of  God  was  heard. 
In  all  our  endeavours  to  understand  each  other  we  must  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  the  human  endeavour  to  understand  each  other  in  our 
different  languages,  in  belief  and  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  all  Christian  traditions  (with  a small  “t”)  we  are  not  resting  in  ourselves.  The 
Holy  Spirit  does  his  work  in  our  traditions  by  making  us  unquiet.  There  is,  so  to  speak, 
in  all  Christian  traditions  a “critical”  moment.  They  all  transcend  themselves  in  this 
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sense,  that  they  intend  to  be  a vehicle  for  something  which  is  over  and  beyond  their 
empirical,  visible  forms  in  the  past  and  today. 

This  is  the  vision  seen  by  the  “fathers”  of  this  Commission  — Professor  Albert 
Outler  and  Professor  Georges  Florovsky.  They  called  this  “beyond,”  this  living  centre 
in  all  our  traditions  the  common  and  integral  Tradition  or  paradosis.  The  vision  of  these 
two  men  was  a new  way  of  historical  and  dogmatic  research,  a new  seeking  for  that  com- 
mon history  which  we  have  as  Christians  and  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  longer, 
larger  and  richer  than  any  of  our  separate  histories  in  our  divided  churches.  Father 
Florovsky  as  the  representative  of  the  North  American  Section  surely  will  say  more  of 
this  aspect  of  the  work. 

As  far  as  I see  it,  this  line  of  theological  research  has  been  followed  by  the  American 
Section  : to  study  the  life,  contents  and  structure  of  traditions  in  a new  way.  In  this 
connection  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  American  Section  with  its  illuminating 
title,  “Overcoming  History  by  History.”  Beginning  with  traditions  with  a small  “t”  we 
shall  necessarily  be  led  to  the  question  of  Tradition  with  a capital  “T”  as  the  absolutely 
superior  notion.  What  is  Tradition  ? What  has  the  Church  of  Christ  received,  and  what 
does  it  hand  over  ? What  is  the  relationship  between  the  true  Tradition  and  the  various 
and  manifold  traditions  ? These  questions  lead  us  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
European  Section  has  considered  the  problem.  The  two  “ways”  are  not  separate  ways, 
but  complementary,  in  the  last  analysis  only  one  and  the  same  way,  traversed  from  differ- 
ent starting  points. 

In  our  European  group  we  concentrated  ourselves  on  the  Tradition  with  a capital  “T.” 
What  is  this  Tradition  in  the  midst  of  our  traditions  ? Our  work  has  been  very  difficult  : 
we  have  passed  through  periods  of  dead  water  and  depression  — we  have  asked  ourselves 
jvhether  we  should  not  stop  our  work.  We  have  not  done  so,  however,  and  I am  in  spite 
of  all  thankful  that  we  have  not  stopped.  Our  fifth  meeting  is  to  take  place  at  Heidelberg 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  we  hope  at  that  time  to  take  our  work  a good  step 
further. 

As  I have  said,  our  European  Section  has  been  concerned  particularly  with  this 
question  of  Tradition  (with  a capital  T).  Yesterday  we  spoke  of  a trinitarian  view  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  important  that  Tradition  also  must  be  seen  as  trinitarian.  We  all  appeal 
to  Tradition.  We  are  all  directed  toward  this  final  meaning  of  all  church  traditions,  and 
from  cur  traditions  we  arrive  at  the  Tradition  as  the  final  aim  of  our  work. 

In  its  final  meaning,  Tradition  is  the  acceptance  and  the  passing  over  of  God’s  own 
Word,  i.e.  an  act  or  event  in  which  God  himself  is  the  active  part  and  through  which 
his  Kingdom  is  present  among  us.  Through  the  whole  history  of  God  in  his  relationship 
with  mankind  there  is  a Tradition,  a living  history,  including  the  history  of  Israel,  centred 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  continued  in  his  Church.  Its  purpose  is  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
redemption  in  the  parousia  Christi,  the  completion  of  his  Kingdom. 

There  is  a “Tradition”  — a paradosis  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  from  God  the 
Father  to  Jesus  Christ.  “All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  Father”  (Matt.  1 1 : 27), 

. . . “the  Son  of  man  will  be  delivered  up  to  be  crucified”  (Matt.  26  : 25).  The  Tradition 
in  its  last  and  deepest  meaning  is  this  once-for-all  self-giving  of  God  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  life-giver,  this  paradosis  is  given  to  the  Apostles 
— or  to  the  Church  through  the  Apostles,  and  through  the  Church  to  the  world  ; so 
that  also  the  missionary  aspect  is  placed  in  the  context  of  Tradition. 

The  Apostles  are  sent  to  bear  witness  to  this  self-delivery  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
What  they  have  to  pass  on  they  got  from  Jesus  himself.  The  apostolic  preaching  is  the 
delivery  from  the  Apostles  to  the  Church  of  that  which  they  received  from  the  Lord.  What 
is  delivered  is  the  witness  to  the  magnalia  Dei,  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  history.  When 
this  gospel  is  preached  it  does  not  mean  that  some  words  are  said  about  this  salvation, 
but  in  and  through  these  words  of  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  God’s  salvation  happens 
hie  et  nunc.  The  apostolic  Tradition  is  the  continuous  proclamation  of  God’s  saving  acts 
and  thereby  the  mighty  continuation  of  God’s  revelation. 
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To  Tradition  belong  also  the  very  early  credal  forms  — this  is  a tradition  being  handed 
on  before  any  word  has  been  written.  Recent  biblical  research  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  these  early  forms  of  apostolic  Tradition  which  show  its  clearly  christological  and 
soteriological  character.  In  these  credal  and  doxological  fragments  the  freedom  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  flourished  in  a wonderful  way.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  oral  tradition  and  the  written  New  Testament.  These  two  can  never 
be  separated.  They  live  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Church,  but  we  must  try  to  see  the 
role  of  the  written  word  in  the  midst  of  this  early  Tradition.  Modern  biblical  research  and 
criticism  have  recognized  the  role  of  Tradition. 

The  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  also  belong  to  this  apostolic  Tradition. 
They  are  divinely-instituted  instruments  for  God’s  self-giving  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
them  the  character  of  Tradition  as  an  act  is  brought  forth  in  a very  tangible  form.  Here 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  a deeper  understanding  between  “catholic”  and 
“protestant”  ways  of  thinking  about  this  revelation.  For  the  “catholic”  baptism  is  entry 
into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  in  which  Christ  is  sacramentally  present,  for  the  “pro- 
testant” it  is  a restoration  of  the  original  relationship  between  the  individual  and  God 
the  Father.  Here  discussions  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  becoming 
much  more  fruitful  on  this  point.  We  are  challenged  by  biblical  criticism  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Tradition  ; the  study  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  no 
less  call  us  to  take  up  this  question  also. 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  concrete  forms  in  Tradition  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  “content”  and  “act”  cannot  be  separated  in  Tradition.  The  word  kerygma 
means  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  announcing  the  Gospel  (the  proclamation)  and  also 
the  content  of  the  message.  The  receiving  and  delivering  of  the  Gospel  is  not  a receiving 
and  delivering  of  a doctrine  independent  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  nor  is  it  a 
mere  report  of  historical  events.  The  message  is  never  given  without  an  account  of  the 
historical  events  or  without  the  doctrine  : the  living  centre  is  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord  himself.  If  we  describe  the  content  of  the  kerygma  apart  from  the  act  of  announcing 
the  message,  then  we  have  misunderstood  the  essence  of  this  Tradition  and  confuse  it 
with  tradition  in  a philosophical  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  essential 
content  — without  the  Apostles’  teaching  concerning  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Man, 
and  without  the  events  of  salvation,  the  act  of  preaching  becomes  empty  and  meaningless. 

When  we  consider  the  different  forms  of  Tradition,  we  are  aware  of  a rather  puzzling 
fact  — that  Tradition  never  exists  without  a human  answer  to  it.  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
in  an  abstract  manner  the  voice  of  God,  but  God’s  Word  through  human  words.  The 
apostolic  preaching  and  the  earliest  formulations  of  the  faith  are  human  words.  Tradi- 
tion does  not  exist  as  a divine  Tradition  without  any  human  element,  but  is  made  real 
in  human  faith  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  act  of  God  and  the  human  answer  in  faith 
belong  together.  As  Kinder  says,  “Genuine  Christian  Tradition  always  passes  through 
the  living  medium  of  the  communion  of  the  faithful.” 

The  relationship  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  human  response  must  be  seriously 
studied.  In  the  New  Testament  these  two  are  connected  in  Tradition,  but  in  apostolic 
Tradition,  though  they  cannot  be  separated,  they  are  not  on  the  same  level.  In  the 
history  of  the  Church  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  At  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  a real  possibility  for  a renewed  ecumenical  dialogue  in  which  these  questions 
can  be  taken  up,  especially  in  cooperation  with  our  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
brethren. 

The  problem  of  Tradition  as  actus  tradendi  has  also  emerged  in  our  discussions,  but 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  is  hoped  to  deal  with  it  in  part  at  Heidelberg.  Another  prob- 
lem to  be  discussed  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  matter.  God’s  once-for-all  revelation 
in  Jesus  Christ  occurred  at  a definite  place  and  at  a definite  time.  Now  this  once-for-all 
revelation  comes  to  other  places  and  to  later  times  — Christianity  has  become  history. 
It  is  the  problem  of  time  and  history  in  Christianity.  The  parousia  is  still  before  us,  but 
Pentecost  inaugurated  the  time  of  the  Church  “till  he  come.”  The  Kingdom  is  not  yet 
fulfilled,  but  the  Church  of  Christ  is  there.  How  is  the  relation  between  the  tunc  et  illic 
and  the  hie  et  nunc  to  be  defined  ? How  does  the  Holy  Spirit  work  in  the  continuous 
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tradition  ? Here  we  find  ourselves  placed  between  two  opposite  interpretations,  the 
fundamentalist  one  which  stresses  the  tunc  et  illic , so  that  later  times  and  other  places 
are  insignificant  with  regard  to  the  understanding  of  revelation  ; and  the  point  of  view 
of  illuminationism  which  gives  a predominant  position  to  the  present  time  and  this 
particular  place  — the  hie  et  nunc.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  theological  and  ecumenical 
situation  challenges  us  as  theologians  of  all  traditions  to  participate  in  this  theological 
research.  Catholics  must  consider  the  question  of  “development”  in  connection  with 
the  understanding  of  revelation  ; while  Protestants  must  consider  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  include  the  significance  of  other  places  and  later 
times. 

Now  it  is  time  to  finish  — I have  already  tried  your  patience.  I have  only  been  able 
to  touch  upon  some  of  the  issues  before  us  in  this  paper.  But  I hope  you  have  got  a 
little  impression  of  the  work  we  are  doing  together  and  can  see  something  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  as  well  as  the  richness  and  importance  of  the  task  given  to  this  Commission 
in  its  two  Sections.  From  two  different  angles  they  are  approaching  a problem  which 
is  at  the  core  of  our  theological  and  ecumenical  situation. 


Professor  Florovsky  then  reported  on  behalf  of  the  American  Section. 

In  this  report  I just  want  to  give  you  some  brief  account  of  the  history  of  our  Com- 
mission and  some  impressions  of  the  work  we  have  been  doing.  You  will  have  seen  the 
paper  “Overcoming  History  by  History”  which  our  Commission  has  put  forward  as  an 
interim  report  on  its  work  ; in  it  they  have  tried  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a too  easy  assent 
and  a too  easy  solution  to  the  problems  before  us. 

You  might  get  the  impression  that  the  formation  of  the  Commission  was  somewhat 
unusual  in  procedure.  The  establishment  of  a Commission  on  Tradition  was  approved 
in  1952  at  Lund.  But  although  such  a theological  study  had  been  authorized,  the  invited 
group  when  it  met  for  the  first  time  at  Bossey  in  1953  was  very  hesitant  at  this  point,  and 
it  was  felt  almost  impossible  that  a study  of  this  sort  could  be  carried  out.  However,  after 
Evanston  Archbishop  Brilioth  gave  further  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  this 
theological  commission.  Thus  both  sections  had  a turbulent  beginning  to  their  work, 
and  the  fact  that  any  results  have  been  achieved  has  proved  the  vitality  not  only  of  the 
theologians  but  of  the  problems  which  have  had  to  be  solved. 

Now,  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  about  how  I personally  came  to  realize  that 
such  a theological  commission  was  necessary.  More  and  more  in  ecumenical  work  I 
found  I had  to  exert  my  attention  to  the  utmost  to  understand  my  friends  because  the 
problem  of  communication  was  so  great.  I found  that  although  we  used  the  same  words, 
they  had  quite  different  meanings  for  us.  My  interpretation  of  these  words  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  my  friends,  and  often  many  did  not  realize  this.  It  was  not  merely 
a question  of  different  languages,  but  of  individual  words.  (I  have  often  wondered 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  compile  an  ecumenical  dictionary.)  It  is  often  said  that 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  to  an  understanding  which  will  transcend  such  prob- 
lems is  through  full  and  thorough  discussions  going  back  to  the  original  meanings  in  the 
Bible,  for  there  we  have  the  Word  of  God  himself  to  teach  us.  But  unfortunately  the 
Holy  Word  of  God  is  also  written  in  human  languages,  and  this  helps  us  even  less  in  the 
Church  today,  because  in  earlier  times  people  read  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  nowadays 
this  facility  is  lost.  We  are  interested  not  in  external  forms,  but  in  the  inner  speech. 
Traditions  are  historical  phenomena,  and  therefore  must  be  studied  from  the  historical 
aspect.  Is  there  any  distinct  ground  or  principle  ? Some  would  say  “Everything  must  be 
decided  by  the  Word  of  God.”  But  this  has  been  entrusted  to  the  living  body  of  the 
Church,  the  believing  community  which  has  delivered  this  witness  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  life  of  the  early  Church  is  a kind  of  running  commentary  on  the  book. 

In  the  American  Section  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  basic  problem  : Can  we 
agree  that  beyond  human  “traditions”  there  is  a normative  “Tradition”  ? We  have  studied 
the  function  of  Tradition  in  various  areas  and  at  different  times,  e.g.  a study  of  the 
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early  Church,  undertaken  by  Professor  Outler ; the  appeal  to  Tradition  in  the  Councils, 
which  is  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  the  Reformers  ; the  use  of  Tradition  in  the 
inner  light  movement  is  yet  to  be  studied.  In  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  Commis- 
sion, there  was  an  emphasis  on  “Tradition,”  to  which  “traditions”  were  opposed.  The 
existence  of  any  Tradition  was  denied  by  some  members  of  the  Commission  very  vigor- 
ously, for  they  said  there  was  nothing  but  a plurality  of  traditions.  Even  the  scriptural 
traditions  cannot  be  checked  by  any  Tradition.  This  is  the  basic  problem  which  requires 
theological  scrutiny  and  historical  investigation.  Tradition  is  an  ambiguous  thing.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  binding,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  free.  Reform  has  always  been  connected 
with  an  appeal  to  antiquity.  It  appears  that  Tradition  even  as  a principle  is  an  ambiguous 
thing.  In  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United  States  we  must  attack  the  bad 
tradition  which  crept  in  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Thus  we  have  the  paradox 
that  it  is  only  by  a return  to  the  Fathers  that  one  can  get  rid  of  unwanted  traditions. 
Thus  the  function  of  Tradition  is  a double  one,  and  is  sometimes  ambiguous  — Tra- 
dition and  traditions  cannot  always  be  separated. 

This  can  raise  a problem  when  we  ask  : “What  is  antiquity  ?”  Cyprian  followed  the 
mind  of  the  Church  in  his  generation  when  he  said  it  was  not  enough  to  appeal  merely  to 
antiquity  — it  must  be  to  the  true  antiquity.  “The  Lord  said  ‘I  am  truth,’  but  he  did  not 
say  ‘I  am  custom’  ” [Cyprian].  It  is  difficult  to  reckon  with  problems  like  this  and  get 
ecumenical  agreement.  The  Commission  has  had  no  time  to  wrestle  with  the  problem 
of  the  pattern  of  historical  interpretation.  Some  people  dislike  Tradition  because  they 
think  of  it  as  a binding  principle,  cramping  the  Gospel  and  making  it  rigid.  But  we 
should  remember  that  even  among  the  churches  which  accept  Tradition  there  is  also 
prejudice  against  having  their  traditions  challenged  by  historical  study  — they  like  to  be 
left  as  they  are,  and  do  not  want  the  historical  perspective  restored.  (An  illustration  of 
this  can  be  seen  in  the  reaction  of  some  Orthodox  to  the  book  I wrote  on  Tradition  : 
they  wondered  why  I had  not  been  content  to  leave  things  as  they  were  instead  of  searching 
to  see  what  it  was  that  lay  behind  the  traditions  as  they  knew  them.) 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  pattern  of  church  history.  Much  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  this.  The  Church  did  not  stop  living,  thinking  and  speaking  after  the 
18th  century.  For  some  people,  history  is  divided  into  different  parts  — the  history  of  the 
early  Church,  the  corrupted  Church,  and  holiness  again  in  our  separate  communions. 
Now  Tradition  has  crept  even  into  our  definition  of  churchly  unity  : “. . . and  all  ages.” 

The  term  “Tradition”  is  a disturbing  one  for  all  those  pledged  to  the  Reformation. 
What  is  Tradition  ? I would  say  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  something  which 
might  be  considered  by  the  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  as  well.  Did  the 
function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  change  in  time,  so  that  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  the  Spirit 
of  revelation  and  now  it  is  the  exegete?  If  we  are  prepared  to  domesticate  the  Holy 
Spirit,  why  are  we  suspicious  about  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  guided  the  Church 
through  the  ages  ? 

Finally,  our  Commission  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  problem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  history,  tragic  and  mysterious,  and  the  body  of  Christ. 


Finally,  Professor  Hay  gave  some  brief  additional  comments  concerning 
the  work  of  the  American  Section  and  upon  Dr.  Pelikan’s  paper  “Overcoming 
History  by  History.” 

“Dr.  Pelikan’s  paper  may  at  first  sight  give  the  impression  that  it  is  a shattering 
attack  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  sola  scriptura.  But  it  is  rather  important  to 
realize  that  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  put 
before  you  the  fact  that  even  Protestants  are  compelled  now  to  accept  the  fact 
that  Christianity  is  a traditional  phenomenon.  It  is  now  impossible  to  avoid 
this.  The  Protestant  tradition  itself  has  proliferated  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
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and  no  Protestant  can  now  think  of  himself  as  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  tradi- 
tion : if  he  thinks  he  has  freed  himself  from  tradition  he  is  not  living  in  the  world 
of  reality. 

“The  paper  also  endeavours  to  show  that  the  way  to  overcome  the  relativism 
of  tradition  is  by  a proper  doctrine  of  history.  The  Commission  has  started 
on  a study  of  history  as  a Christian  phenomenon  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Com- 
mission on  Christ  and  the  Church  has  approached  the  question  from  a dogmatic 
point  of  view,  while  the  study  Commission  on  Institutionalism  is  looking  at  the 
Church  as  a sociological  phenomenon.  I think  we  could  say  that  the  approach 
of  the  Tradition  Commission  lies  somewhere  between  these  two.  Although  in 
general  the  European  Section  has  been  concerned  with  Tradition  (with  a capital  T) 
arid  the  North  American  Section  with  traditions  (with  a small  t),  there  has  been 
a certain  amount  of  overlapping,  and  neither  has  entirely  excluded  other  aspects 
of  the  matter.  In  this  historical  approach  our  studies  have  been  planned  in 
general  to  fall  in  three  phases  — tradition  in  the  ante-Nicene  period,  during 
the  Reformation,  and  in  modern  North  American  Christianity.  At  the  end  of 
this  study  we  then  turn  to  the  New  Testament  to  see  what  it  has  to  say  to  the 
questions  which  we  have  raised. 

“Our  Section  has  been  especially  concerned  with  the  particular  phenomenon 
of  the  development  of  North  American  Christianity  and  with  the  process  of 
growth  of  new  traditions  within  it.  Although  in  a sense  these  traditions  belong 
geographically  speaking  to  the  European  world,  yet  these  European  traditions 
have  transplanted  themselves  in  North  America.  Yet  in  America  a very  different 
type  of  Christianity  has  grown  up,  not  less  Christian  because  it  is  less  European. 
It  is  this  process  which  is  to  be  discussed  further  in  the  work  of  our  Commission, 
and  some  of  our  members  are  working  on  particular  aspects  of  this  study. 

“Finally,  the  work  of  American  missions  in  taking  Christianity  to  parts  of 
the  world  outside  America  makes  it  necessary  also,  we  find,  to  make  some  kind  of 
study  of  the  movement  of  Christianity  into  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America ; 
and  this  is  a further  aspect  to  which  our  attention  must  inevitably  be  directed 
in  the  future.” 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Professor  Torrance  asked  whether  there  had  been 
any  discussion  by  the  Commission  of  tradition  as  a philosophical  concept  before 
dealing  with  it  in  its  Christian  sense.  He  also  commented  that  the  place  of  the 
Atonement  in  tradition  had  not  been  sufficiently  stressed.  The  handing  over 
by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  by  the  Son  to  the  Apostles,  was  determined  by 
the  handing  over  of  Christ  to  the  Cross.  At  this  point  there  was  an  objective 
critical  moment  as  suggested  by  I Peter  1:9.  This  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
handing  over  — we  were  redeemed  not  by  overcoming  history,  but  by  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

Professor  Niesel  expressed  appreciation  of  what  Father  Florovsky  had  said, 
and  felt  it  was  a contribution  to  mutual  understanding  between  Orthodox  and 
Protestants.  With  regard  to  his  point  about  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  essence  of 
Tradition,  Professor  Niesel  suggested  that  one  should  go  on  from  there  to  say 
that  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  so  that  when  one  asked  where  the  content  of  Tradition 
was  to  be  found,  the  answer  would  be  “in  Christ.”  For  in  him  the  Spirit  dwelt 
perfectly,  and  to  know  the  true  tradition  would  mean  always  to  refer  back  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Concerning  what  Professor  Hay  had  said,  Professor  Niesel  thought 
that  history  could  only  be  understood  when  looked  at  in  the  perspective  of  the 
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death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  he  considered  that  the  Commission 
could  only  go  forward  if  its  work  were  based  christologically. 

Professor  Alivisatos  asked  whether  either  Section  of  the  Commission  had 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  tradition.  Such  a study  would  help 
to  explain  how  Roman  Catholics  regard  the  later  Councils,  and  later  Protestant 
traditions.  It  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  only 
recognized  the  first  seven  Ecumenical  Councils,  if  such  a work  as  this  could  be 
done,  and  would  be  a great  contribution  towards  mutual  understanding. 

Professor  Rupp  criticized  Dr.  Pelikan’s  paper  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
really  very  little  direct  appeal  to  history  in  it,  and  gave  several  instances  to  show 
that  there  was  in  fact  considerable  evidence  for  an  appeal  to  patristic  and  primitive 
tradition  among  the  Reformers,  even  among  those  as  radical  as  the  Anabaptists. 

Dr.  Smolik  considered  that  it  was  important  to  emphasize  more  clearly  the 
value  of  the  relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  incarnation,  and  linked  this  with  Pro- 
fessor Torrance’s  plea  for  a greater  stress  on  the  place  of  the  Atonement  in  Tra- 
dition. 

The  Bishop  of  Deventer  (Professor  Jans)  feared  that  in  his  statement  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  essence  of  Tradition  Professor  Florovsky  was  in  danger 
of  spiritualizing  the  Church.  Such  a statement  could  only  be  taken  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  soteriological  significance  of  the  Church.  It  was  essential 
to  relate  Spirit  and  Church  and  Christ  and  Church  in  these  discussions. 

Professor  Devadutt  commented  that  in  his  tradition  there  was  a profound 
missionary  reaction  against  the  word  “tradition,”  combined  with  a fairly  general 
acceptance  of  what  it  stood  for.  He  illustrated  this  by  describing  a recent  confer- 
ence he  had  attended,  where  the  sources  of  theology  had  been  described  as  “Scrip- 
ture interpreted  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  When  he  had  suggested  the 
addition  of  “with  due  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
ages”  this  had  been  accepted,  but  he  pointed  out  that  had  he  used  the  word 
“tradition”  his  amendment  would  not  have  been  accepted  ; and  this  illustrated 
very  clearly  the  attitude  to  tradition  in  his  communion.  He  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Commission  could  add  a brief  explanatory  note  to  its  report  to  say 
what  tradition  actually  meant.  He  also  asked  to  what  extent  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  post-Reformation  period  did  secular  influences  take 
over,  and  how  far  were  such  influences  a response  to  this  very  idea  of  tradition  ? 
It  would  be  very  valuable  if  the  Commission  could  study  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Finally,  in  appreciating  what  Professor  Florovsky  had  said  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  essence  of  tradition,  he  suggested  that  some  time  should  be  given 
by  the  Commission  to  a consideration  of  the  judgment  of  God,  to  which  all 
our  traditions  must  in  the  end  be  subjected. 

The  Rev.  Pehr  Ed  wall  suggested  that  more  space  should  be  given  in  the 
Commission’s  report  to  the  question  of  dogma  and  liturgy.  The  very  brief  refer- 
ence on  p.  15  of  the  European  Section’s  report  was  inadequate. 

President  Mackay  thought  that  these  new  views  of  tradition  could  be  the 
most  revolutionary  and  creative  in  the  whole  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
He  suggested  in  particular  that  the  Tradition  Commission  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  world  confessional  bodies.  In  the  Protestant  world  there  were 
now  eight  of  these,  world-wide  in  their  outreach,  and  trying  to  relate  themselves 
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to  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general.  It  was  significant  that  each  of  them 
was  engaged  in  a study  of  its  own  tradition ; and  he  thought  that  contacts  with 
these  studies  would  be  most  fruitful  for  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Flottorp  suggested  that  the  inability  to  understand  and  communicate 
with  one  another  was  due  not  only  to  human  sin  but  to  human  finitude.  To  say 
that  our  differences  were  due  merely  to  human  sin  implied  something  of  infalli- 
bility. The  only  means  to  achieve  greater  understanding  lay  not  merely  in  methods 
of  study,  but  in  just  being  open  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
midst. 

Professor  Thomas,  though  finding  himself  in  sympathy  with  many  of  the 
strictures  delivered  against  the  American  Section,  nevertheless  considered  that 
there  were  some  helpful  insights  in  Dr.  Pelikan’s  paper.  While  realizing  that 
this  tradition  had  many  ramifications,  it  was  something  which  needed  clarification 
at  the  present  time. 

Principal  Norgaard  thought  that  the  distinction  between  tradition  and 
revelation  should  be  more  clearly  made.  That  which  came  through  Christ  should 
be  regarded  as  revelation,  and  that  which  came  through  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church  as  tradition.  He  also  questioned  the  assumption  of  the  co-existence 
of  oral  and  written  tradition  together  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church.  There 
seemed  to  him  to  be  little  historical  foundation  for  this  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a lapse  of  several  years  between  oral  and  written  tra- 
dition. 

Principal  Chandran  expressed  gratitude  for  the  presentations  made.  Regard- 
ing the  christological  approach,  there  were  two  aspects  — the  uniqueness  and 
centrality  of  what  God  had  done  in  Christ,  and  the  incarnation.  When  the 
Gospel  had  been  carried  to  different  situations  it  had  been  put  into  other  thought- 
forms  in  transposition  to  different  cultures.  The  problem  in  the  mission  field  was 
that  this  principle  was  ignored  and  different  groups  from  the  West  tried  to  trans- 
plant traditions  from  the  parent  churches.  He  asked  whether  any  study  had 
been  done  by  the  Tradition  Commission  on  indigenization,  for  this  surely  was 
an  important  aspect  of  tradition.  The  Christian  Gospel  had  to  be  delivered 
in  terms  applicable  to  different  situations,  but  this  should  not  be  separated  from 
the  christological  aspect. 

Archimandrite  Timiadis  pointed  out  that  traditions  came  into  being  in  response 
to  certain  particular  needs,  and  reflected  the  times  in  which  they  emerged.  This 
phenomenon  could  be  seen  even  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  where  new  situations 
in  the  Church  led  to  the  emergence  of  new  courses  of  action  to  supplant  the 
old.  It  was  thus  possible  to  see  how  traditions  follow  both  the  human  and  the 
divine  natures  of  the  Church.  Because  traditions  were  a response  to  newly- 
emerging  needs  it  followed  that  it  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  altered 
from  time  to  time.  For  example,  he  had  recently  been  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  family  planning,  and  as  the  canon  law  governing  this  question  legislated  for 
times  when  this  problem  did  not  exist,  it  was  clear  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
would  need  to  re-examine  the  whole  question  and  bring  in  fresh  tradition  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Orthodox  church  members. 

The  speakers  then  dealt  briefly  with  some  of  the  questions  that  had  been 
raised  in  the  discussion. 
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Professor  Skydsgaard  said  in  reply  to  Professor  Torrance  that  the  Com- 
mission had  discussed  whether  it  was  possible  first  to  reach  an  understanding 
of  the  philosophical  meaning  of  tradition  and  then  turn  to  a Christian  under- 
standing of  the  word,  but  it  had  been  found  impossible.  Human  history  and 
tradition  had  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  revelation.  Although  important,  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  to  attempt  the  philosophical  study  until  after  the  problem 
of  Christian  tradition  had  been  dealt  with.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
difference  between  revelation  and  tradition  raised  by  Principal  Norgaard,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  difference  had  been  made  clear.  The  revelation  of  God 
was  not  tradition  in  the  sense  used  by  the  Commission.  Tradition  could  be 
said  in  a sense  to  begin  with  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle,  whenever  that  was, 
though  this  was  not  a clear  definition.  He  wished  for  a notion  of  tradition  in 
which  the  concept  of  rupture  could  have  a place  — there  could  be  a situation 
in  tradition  in  which  God  not  only  allowed,  but  himself  actually  made  a rupture  ; 
not  to  break  tradition,  but  to  try  to  preserve  the  true  tradition.  Concerning 
Professor  Flottorp’s  comments,  he  suggested  that  our  human  reality  was  the 
reality  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  it  was  through  faith  in  Pentecost  that  the  judg- 
ment of  God  was  overcome.  Through  this  gift  of  tongues  we  were  more  able 
to  speak  to  each  other. 

Professor  Florovsky,  in  reply  to  Professor  Jans,  said  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  danger  of  spiritualizing  the  Church.  It  was  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we 
actually  referred  everything  that  was  noble  and  true  in  our  lives.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  embodied  in  tradition.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Torrance  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  christological  aspect.  One  of  the  roots  of  Christian 
traditionalism  was  that  Christ  was  not  only  a historical  event,  but  was  always 
present,  and  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  risen  Lord  did  not  bring  anything 
towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  judgment  and  consummation.  With  regard  to  the 
term  revelation,  it  was  used  for  particular  events  in  the  past,  but  in  a certain 
sense  it  was  more  of  a relation  of  the  events  in  the  past  to  the  events  to  come. 
The  difficulty  arose  when  we  treated  the  revelation  of  the  past  as  an  abstract 
and  circumscribed  thing ; one  then  tended  to  think  of  Christ’s  life  on  earth  and 
his  second  coming  as  two  quite  separate  things,  with  nothing  but  memory  to 
link  them.  But  in  fact  Christ  was  still  abiding  in  his  Church,  and  the  interim 
period  between  the  two  revelations  had  the  same  revelatory  character. 

Professor  Hay  referred  briefly  to  Professor  Rupp’s  attempted  defence  of 
the  Reformers,  and  explained  that  Dr.  Pelikan  in  his  paper  was  pointing  out 
that  they  were  inconsistent  in  what  they  said,  and  that  we  could  not  therefore 
remain  content  with  what  they  had  said,  but  must  study  the  question  afresh 
for  ourselves. 


Afternoon  Session 

The  session  was  devoted  to  a discussion  on  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism.”  It 
was  opened  with  a paper  by  Generalsuperintendent  Dr.  Gunther  Jacob  of  Berlin 
on  “Problems  of  Baptismal  Practice  in  Areas  under  Communist  Rule  Today.” 
Dr.  Jacob  gave  his  address  in  German,  and  an  English  translation  given  below 
was  made  available  to  the  participants. 

Until  1918  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  was  a state  church  characterised  by 
the  close  alliance  of  Church  and  Throne.  After  this  alliance  had  broken  down,  it  re- 
mained a national  church  whose  members  were  drawn  mainly  from  the  bourgeois- 
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conservative  classes,  and  owing  to  its  great  historical  heritage  and  to  its  religious,  ethical, 
social  and  pedagogic  functions  it  continued  to  enjoy  a monopoly  position  in  the  public 
mind.  In  spite  of  the  revolt  against  the  mediaeval  pattern  of  the  Corpus  Christianum 
which  had  revealed  itself  in  the  Enlightenment  and  in  secularism,  the  general  atmosphere 

— as  a consequence  of  the  currents  of  thought  and  social  forces  of  previous  centuries  — 
was  still  “Christian.”  Since  we  have  learnt  — especially  from  American  social  psychology 

— that  “adaptation”  is  the  virtue  whereby  the  natural  man  in  his  urge  for  security  tries 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  collective  forces,  we  understand  better  that  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  “Christian”  public  opinion  under  the  pressure  of  conformism  everyone  maintained 
at  any  rate  formal  membership  of  the  Church  as  an  institution.  The  small  circles  of 
freethinkers  and  dissidents  which  were  formed  among  the  extreme  political  working- 
class  groups  really  had  little  importance.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population 
considered  it  proper  and  respectable  to  show  that  they  were  members  of  the  Church,  in 
spite  of  their  estrangement  and  indifference.  Furthermore,  they  had  to  rely  on  the 
Church  to  carry  out  certain  functions,  because  the  Church  was  the  only  institution 
which  could  perform  the  desired  ceremonial  on  occasions  of  births,  leaving  school, 
marriages  and  deaths.  For  there  was  no  alternative  way  of  marking  the  metaphys- 
ical significance  of  these  milestones  in  one’s  life  and  making  them  festive.  Until  very 
recently  the  National  Church  in  Germany  has  been  able  to  live  to  a large  extent  on  the 
fact  that  it  could  play  the  part  of  a privileged  institution  and  satisfy  the  demand  for 
baptisms,  confirmations,  weddings  and  funerals  which  needless  to  say  sprang  from 
entirely  different  motives. 

Even  under  the  Third  Reich  the  position  of  the  National  Church  did  not  really  change, 
owing  to?  the  force  of  tradition  and  of  convention.  The  attacks  against  the  Christian 
faith  made  by  the  protagonists  of  a racial  ideology  were  camouflaged  under  the  name  of 
“German  Christians”  with  pseudo-Christian  compromise-formulas.  The  SS.  tried  to 
stage  “name-giving”  and  “German  marriage”  ceremonies  on  an  ideological  and  political 
basis,  but  their  efforts  failed.  The  Church  continued  to  perform  the  majority  of  tradi- 
tional functions  from  baptisms  to  funerals  ; the  National-Socialist  propaganda  did  not 
succeed  in  breaking  its  influence,  although  the  general  process  of  de-Christianisation 
spread  rapidly,  in  view  of  this  radical  change  in  atmosphere.  But  this  change  of  atmos- 
phere from  “Christianity”  to  racialism  did  not  affect  the  individual  in  his  private  life, 
because  there  was  no  radical  change  in  the  economic  structure  during  the  Third  Reich. 
The  individual  was  still  independent  in  his  personal  and  economic  life  (with  the  exception 
of  our  Jewish  fellow-citizens  and  their  terrible  fate).  So  the  individual  was  able,  without 
much  risk,  to  maintain  his  traditional  contacts  with  the  Church.  Thus  during  the  sombre 
years  of  the  Hitler  regime,  infant  baptism  was  still  in  universal  demand,  and  was  performed 
by  the  Church  in  conformity  with  the  continuing  force  of  tradition. 

Since  1945  the  atmosphere  in  Eastern  Germany  has  radically  changed  once  again. 
Racialism  has  been  replaced  by  Marxism-Leninism  which  claims  to  be  a scientific  ideology, 
whose  basis  is  bound  to  be  atheist.  We  have  to  note  how  the  supreme  councils  of  the 
Communist  Party  themselves  interpret  this  ideology.  We  must  not  be  influenced  by  our 
own  ideas.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  SED 
dated  March  4th,  1958,  reads  : “The  study  and  application  of  Marxism-Leninism  means 
that  in  dealing  with  or  applying  any  aspect  of  Marxism-Leninism  one  must  proceed  from 
its  essential  basis,  which  is  atheism.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  educate 
people  for  Socialism...”  In  accordance  with  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  the  state  in 
which  we  live  regards  itself  as  an  instrument  for  propagating  this  ideology.  In  one  of 
its  aspects  it  must  be  described  as  an  “Anti-Church.”  In  this  sphere  the  phrase  “cuius 
regio,  eius  religio”  holds  good.  Owing  to  the  radical  change  in  the  economy,  nearly 
everyone  is  directly  dependent  (in  his  or  her  occupation)  on  the  machinery  of  state  and 
society.  An  individual  can  no  longer  refuse  to  accept  this  atheist  ideology,  to  declare 
himself  a socialist  and  to  renounce  the  Christian  Church,  without  personal  risk.  And 
during  the  last  few  years  this  State  has  started  a political  cult  in  the  form  of  “social 
dedication  ceremonies,”  “name-giving  ceremonies,”  “youth  dedication,”  socialist  mar- 
riages and  socialist  funeral  services.  Through  incessant  propaganda  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  mass-organisations  (through  the  press,  radio,  publications  and  education 
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of  all  forms)  the  state  authorities  themselves  carry  on  this  propaganda  (with  its  incite- 
ments and  threats)  in  favour  of  these  secular,  anti-Church,  anti-Christian  ceremonies. 
When  a child  is  born  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parents  by  the  state  registration 
office,  and  also  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  parents’  employers,  to  have  the  child 
“named”  at  a Communist  ceremony.  Those  who  refuse  make  themselves  politically 
suspect  and  may  destroy  their  own  prospects  of  future  promotion.  The  tremendous 
advance  of  propaganda,  ruthlessly  combined  with  strong  state  and  economic  pressure, 
is  now  really  succeeding  in  destroying  the  obsolete  National  Church.  The  Church  is 
not  breaking  down  because  a great  many  people  have  now  become  convinced  partisans 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  are  leaving  the  Church  and  attending  socialist  ceremonies 
because  they  have  been  genuinely  converted  from  the  Christian  faith  to  dialectic  material- 
ism. Nothing  of  the  kind  ! The  National  Church  is  breaking  down  here  today  because  its 
innumerable  “fellow-travellers”  — who  had  long  since  lost  all  contact  with  the  Christian 
message  — are  once  more  conforming  to  this  heavy  pressure,  and  adapting  themselves 
to  the  brutal  facts  of  the  situation.  Is  anyone  going  to  incur  all  sorts  of  risks  and  dangers 
by  having  his  child  christened,  if  he  regards  baptism  merely  as  an  incomprehensible 
ceremony  ? So  why  should  he  not  accept  the  “name-giving”  ceremony  offered  by  the 
state,  which  fulfils  the  need  for  some  sort  of  ceremony  equally  well  ? It  is  understandable 
that  people  who  formerly  availed  themselves  of  church-ceremonies  without  thinking, 
or  out  of  opportunism  as  nominal  members  of  the  Church,  are  now  again  adapting 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  totally  different  situation  in  accordance  with  their 
principle  “Adapt  yourself !”  Leaving  the  Church,  omitting  to  have  their  children 
christened  or  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  does  not  mean  ceasing  to  believe  in  the 
Christian  “credo”  ; it  only  means  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  acquiescing 
in  a situation  which  has  existed  for  a long  time  under  a threadbare  cloak  of  Christianity. 
Such  people  can  no  longer  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  old  fictions  and  illusions. 
By  giving  up  the  pretence  of  their  former  membership  of  the  Church,  under  external 
pressure,  they  are  undermining  the  mass-society  of  the  National  Church.  This  process  is 
now  starting  also  in  our  rural  parishes  as  a result  of  the  agricultural  collectivisation 
policy  enforced  this  spring  and  so  ruthlessly  carried  through.  Communist  “name-giving 
ceremonies”  are  now  being  held  in  the  tiniest  villages,  though  as  yet  only  occasionally. 
But  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  lamenting  over  the  unfortunate  events  connected 
with  the  breakdown  of  the  National  Church.  We  must  see  the  positive  side  — the  fact 
that  in  the  spiritual  sense  the  Church  today  is  being  forced  to  purify  itself  in  a most 
salutary  way.  The  blows  of  destiny  are  only  knocking  down  facades  which  were  already 
crumbling  and  had  for  a long  time  caused  us  deep  anxiety. 

We  should  welcome  the  fact  that  there  is  now  an  alternative  ceremony  to  christening, 
because  it  means  that  all  the  people  who  have  hitherto  misinterpreted  infant  baptism, 
and  who  have  only  wanted  it  because  it  was  a decorative  ceremony  or  for  other  invalid 
reasons,  are  now  absolved  from  having  to  have  their  children  baptised  — a hollow  tradi- 
tion which  was  disastrous  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  Church.  The  only  thing  to 
be  regretted  is  that  the  State,  because  of  its  atheist  ideology,  insists  on  the  “name-giving” 
ceremony.  In  the  end,  however,  this  compulsion  will  also  have  a positive  effect  for  the 
Church,  because  it  will  more  and  more  eliminate  the  danger  of  people  asking  for  christen- 
ing as  a hollow  formality,  thus  compelling  the  Church  to  undertake  a ceremony  without 
responsibility.  We  are  -still  passing  through  a transition  period.  Side  by  side  with  the 
great  cities  and  industrial  centres  where  the  National  Church  is  breaking  down  more  and 
more  every  day,  there  are  still  rural  parishes  where  these  changes  have  as  yet  hardly  been 
felt ; but  one  cannot  deceive  oneself  as  to  the  trend.  For  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  church-taxpayers,  even  the  parishes  which  are  still  intact  have  not  the  spiritual  force 
to  enable  the  individual  to  say  “no”  and  to  take  the  consequences.  This  process  of  decay 
could  only  be  arrested  for  a time  if  the  Church  were  to  proclaim  that  children  could  be 
both  “named”  and  baptised.  If  the  Church  were  to  sanction  this  practice,  the  State  and 
the  Party  would  be  in  agreement  for  the  present,  for  purely  tactical  reasons.  But  this 
idea  of  “both. . . and”  is  not  justifiable  spiritually.  A document  on  the  Socialist  cere- 
monies, published  in  Stalinstadt,  clearly  states  : “The  working  class  and  their  Party, 
taking  their  stand  on  the  ideology  of  dialectic  materialism,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
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Socialist  State,  are  beginning  to  celebrate  birth,  marriage  and  death  as  events  in  the  life 
of  the  emerging  Socialist  society.  These  ceremonies  are  based  on  Socialist  humanism, 
which  is  atheistic  and  does  not  recognise  any  higher  nature  for  mankind.”  The  document 
also  includes  a ritual  to  be  used  at  these  ceremonies.  Then  there  is  the  talk  with  the 
parents  beforehand  about  spiritual  care.  The  ceremony  itself  is  usually  held  in  the 
“House  of  Culture”  on  a Sunday  morning,  in  a setting  of  floral  decoration  and  solemn 
music-hall  things  with  which  we  cannot  compete  when  we  perform  a christening  ceremony 
in  Church  ! There  are  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  these  Socialist  ceremonies  too. 
And  during  the  liturgy  the  parents  even  take  a vow  to  bring  up  their  child  properly, 
“recognising  our  responsibility  to  progressive  humanity  (which  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
metaphysical  authority),  to  ourselves  and  to  our  child,  we  vow  to  bring  up  our  son/ 
daughter  as  a citizen  who  feels,  thinks  and  acts  as  a Socialist.”  Needless  to  say,  a “name- 
giving” ceremony  of  this  kind  is  completely  incompatible  with  Christian  baptism. 

For  decades  already  the  almost  inevitable  practice  in  a national  church  in  performing 
christening  ceremonies  (I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  practice,  not  of  the  doctrine  of 
infant  baptism,  which  is  uncontested  in  the  Reformation  churches)  has  been  a cause  of 
deep  anxiety,  and  serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  infant  baptism, 
whose  purpose  was  often  obscured  until  it  became  a sort  of  magical  ceremony  or  a 
religious  dedication.  The  cause  for  these  misgivings  was  not  theology,  which  always 
retained  the  christocentric  interpretation  of  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  ; it  was  the  practice 
of  the  National  Church  which  — although  its  dogma  was  correct,  the  liturgy  correctly 
performed  and  spiritual  care  intensively  practised  — frequently  distorted  the  significance 
of  infant  baptism  by  performing  it  in  an  irresponsible  way.  In  the  document  on  “The 
Meaning  of  Baptism”  drawn  up  at  Tutzing  in  1959  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in  baptism 
the  action  is  performed  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  incorporates  the  person  baptised 
into  the  Ecclesia,  His  Body,  integrates  him  into  the  universal  “Heilsgeschichte”  of  His 
Church,  and  gives  him  new  life,  the  life  “in  Christo.”  But  Jesus  Christ  does  not  exercise 
any  force  or  compulsion  upon  people.  He  wishes  his  gift  to  be  accepted  by  man  in  the 
act  of  faith.  This  act  of  faith  must  not  be  misinterpreted  as  a personal  achievement 
(in  accordance  with  Pelagian  theology),  for  this  would  obscure  the  action  of  prevenient 
grace.  This  act  of  faith  is  a response,  brought  about  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  man  has  no  responsibility  or  freedom.  On  the  special  problem  of 
infant  baptism  I quote  the  following  sentences  from  the  Tutzing  document : 

“Whether  infant  baptism  was  practised  in  the  Early  Church  or  not,  it  very 
soon  became  a normal  form  of  Christian  baptism,  side  by  side  with  the  baptism 
of  adult  converts.  But  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  stressed  that  in  the  New  Testament 
baptism  and  faith  are  inseparably  united,  and  that  any  concept  of  baptism,  or  any 
baptismal  practice,  which  fails  to  maintain  this  unity,  or  obscures  it,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  takes  place 
in  a setting  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  faith  of  the  Christian  congregation, 
and  not  so  much  on  the  express  decision  taken  by  the  person  baptised.  The  whole 
congregation  affirms  its  faith  in  God  and  promises  to  see  that  the  person  baptised 
is  surrounded  by  the  Christian  faith  in  the  family,  in  the  worship-service,  in 
religious  instruction,  and  in  the  witness  of  the  Church.” 

An  address  given  by  Professor  Lampe  on  baptism  in  1956,  in  which  he  drew  attention 
to  the  difficulties  raised  by  infant  baptism,  in  spiritual  care  today,  also  includes  the 
following  sentences  : 

“I  should  like  to  let  the  question  rest  with  the  remark,  that  infant  baptism 
is  not  necessarily  ‘indiscriminate,’  that  its  theological  justification  applies  only  to 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  or  to  children  who  are  brought  up  by  Christian 
people,  and  that  if  it  is  inconsistent  to  baptise  children  whose  environment  is 
pagan,  or  essentially  pagan,  it  is  equally  inconsistent  to  grant  Christian  baptism 
to  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a Christian  home.” 

In  a national  church  it  is  clear  that  everyone  who  pays  church-taxes,  and  who  desires 
his  or  her  child  to  be  christened,  cannot  be  described  as  a believer  or  “Christian”  in 
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this  sense.  It  is  clear  also  that,  side  by  side  with  the  little  group  of  people  who  really 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Church’s  worship  and  life,  a National  Church  parish  also 
includes  a large  number  of  anonymous  parishioners.  Can  people  who  never  attend  Holy 
Communion,  and  very  seldom  come  to  church  at  all,  seriously  be  described  as  Christian 
parents,  whose  children  should  be  baptised  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  born? 
And  is  not  the  motive  for  this  request  for  christening  extremely  questionable,  coming 
as  it  does  from  parents  who  are  merely  influenced  by  conventions  and  who  want  to  swim 
with  the  current  of  a “Christian”  society  ? Are  such  parents  and  godparents,  who  them- 
selves no  longer  live  under  God’s  Word  and  in  prayer,  capable  of  bringing  up  their 
children  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  accompanying  them  — together  with 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  — along  the  way  that  is  opened  to  them  in  Holy  Baptism  ? 
But  there  is  no  means  of  X-raying  the  spiritual  attitude  of  the  parents  and  godparents. 
It  would  be  dangerous  and  out  of  place  to  try  to  classify  the  parents  and  godparents  on 
the  basis  of  certain  fixed  norms  of  piety  fixed  by  the  congregation.  This  would  imme- 
diately involve  the  danger  of  a rigorous  conformity. 

There  are  only  external  criteria  which  could  be  applied  to  extreme  borderline  cases. 
During  the  past  decade  our  “Landeskirchen”  have  fixed  such  criteria  in  their  “orders 
of  church  life,”  and  insisted  on  the  postponement  of  infant  baptism.  For  instance,  the 
“Order  of  Church  Life”  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union,  dated  6th  May,  1955, 
says  : 

“A  child  shall  not  be  baptised  if,  after  conscientiously  examining  the  case,  the 
pastor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  is  not  going  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
Protestant.  He  will  have  cause  to  draw  this  conclusion  if,  in  his  conversation  with 
the  parents  he  discovers  that  they  openly  despise  the  Christian  message,  or  if  the 
father  and  mother  expressly  refuse  to  ensure  that  the  baptised  child  is  brought  up 
in  the  Protestant  faith,  or  to  send  their  children  to  classes  in  religious  instruction.” 

It  is  certainly  a good  thing  that  the  deep  concern  about  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
in  the  National  Church  has  caused  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  ; in  clear  borderline  cases 
the  Church  now  insists  on  the  postponement  of  the  christening.  It  is  also  to  be  welcomed 
that  the  bad  custom  of  christening  children  at  home,  thus  turning  baptism  merely  into 
an  occasion  for  personal  family  rejoicing,  has  at  last  been  abolished,  and  that  christenings 
now  form  part  of  the  church-service  attended  by  the  whole  congregation.  It  is  also 
good  that  every  christening  ceremony  is  now  preceded  by  a talk  between  the  pastor  and 
the  parents,  and  if  possible  also  with  the  godparents.  But  may  one  be  deceived  during 
such  talks  ? If  public  opinion  and  the  influence  of  convention  require  baptism,  and  if 
refusal  to  baptise  a child  is  regarded  as  a social  stigma,  the  parents  will  easily  give  the 
pious  answers  and  promises  expected  of  them  during  their  talk  with  the  pastor.  However 
good  and  essential  such  steps  towards  a better  administration  of  baptism  may  be,  because 
they  do  at  least  clarify  the  position,  nevertheless  they  cannot  eliminate  the  tremendous 
abuses.  The  aporia  shown  here  cannot  be  eliminated  either  by  orders  of  church  life  or 
by  intensive  spiritual  care,  so  long  as  the  Church  prolongs  the  fiction  that  the  Christian 
community  and  the  civic  community  are  one  and  the  same,  and  so  long  as  convention 
forces  everyone  to  conform  for  the  sake  of  their  reputation  as  citizens,  and  to  request  the 
Church  to  carry  out  a christening  ceremony  shortly  after  the  birth  of  every  child,  in 
fulfilment  of  an  unwritten  social  obligation.  So  Gunther  Dehn,  a Professor  of  Applied 
Theology  at  Bonn,  says  in  a book  published  in  1950  entitled  “Die  Amtshandlungen  der 
Kirche”  : 


“I  do  not  think  that  what  has  existed  for  many  centuries  can  be  artificially 
abolished.  Perhaps  some  day  a situation  may  arise  in  which  it  proves  impossible 
for  the  Christian  Church  to  continue  to  perform  christening  ceremonies  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  in  my  opinion  that  moment  has  not  yet  arrived.” 

That  moment  has  arrived  now,  however,  in  Eastern  Germany.  With  propaganda 
and  terror  the  State  and  the  Communist  Party  have  broken  the  power  of  convention. 
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and  destroyed  the  old  social  obligations  which  were  labelled  “Christian.”  They  have 
been  replaced  by  a demand  to  adopt  the  ideology  of  atheism,  which  involves  renouncing 
the  Church  and  all  its  ceremonies.  Under  this  dictate  issued  by  the  state  and  social 
authorities,  the  object  of  “adaptation”  has  changed.  It  is  now  the  convinced  Christians 
who  refuse  to  conform.  But  all  the  people  who  had  previously  maintained  their  church- 
affiliation  owing  to  the  desire  to  conform  are  now  forced  to  change  their  attitude,  because 
they  are  incapable  of  facing  risks  and  danger  for  something  which  means  nothing  to  them 
but  pure  traditionalism.  So  they  leave  the  Church.  They  have  their  babies  “named”  at 
the  Communist  ceremonies.  They  send  their  children  to  the  Communist  “Youth  Dedica- 
tion,” and  no  longer  have  them  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  Even  if  they  have 
not  yet  formally  terminated  their  church-membership,  these  practices  already  provide 
the  external  criteria  which  make  it  essential  to  postpone  the  christening,  if  it  is  still  desired 

— perhaps  out  of  consideration  for  a Christian  grandmother.  At  such  times  there  are, 
of  course,  always  some  people  who  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  who  now  request  the 
Church  to  christen  babies  who  have  already  been  “named”  at  a Communist  ceremony, 
and  to  confirm  children  who  have  attended  the  “Youth  Dedication.”  As  the  Church 
cannot  fulfil  such  requests,  these  people  then  usually  draw  the  ultimate  conclusions. 

Furthermore  even  the  parents  who  desire  to  do  so  have  very  little  opportunity  now 
to  accompany  their  children  on  their  way  to  life  with  the  Church  and  with  Christ.  They 
are  no  longer  the  educators  of  their  own  children,  because  both  father  and  mother  are 
at  work.  They  have  to  entrust  their  children  from  morning  till  evening  to  the  atheist 
day-nursery,  the  atheist  school  and  the  state  youth-organisations.  And  when  the  whole- 
day-school  is  set  up  (as  envisaged  in  the  laws)  the  family  will  be  nothing  but  a dormitory 
for  the  children.  The  church-congregation  too  has  less  and  less  opportunity  (in  this 
atheist  environment)  to  take  the  parents’  place  and  lead  the  children  to  Christ.  The 
religious  instruction  given  by  the  Church  is  restricted  by  administrative  measures,  and 
undermined  by  the  general  propaganda.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  genuine  Christian 
homes  rapidly  shrinking  as  the  result  of  people  leaving  the  Church  ; the  congregation 
itself  today  has  no  opportunities  outside  and  no  inner  power  to  bring  up  the  children 
properly  within  the  congregation  after  baptism.  In  the  lecture  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  Professor  Lampe  says  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  baptise  children  whose 
environment  is  pagan  or  essentially  pagan.  And  this  is  the  environment  which  exists 
today  in  Eastern  Germany  in  a nutshell. 

The  problems  of  baptismal  practice  have  constantly  been  discussed  in  our  national 
Church,  and  constantly  been  adjourned  ; but  for  the  last  18  months  or  so  they  have  been 
in  the  limelight  of  heated  theological  argument.  A “Weissensee  Study-Group”  consisting 
of  young  pastors  and  lay  people  has  been  formed  in  our  Church  of  Berlin-Brandenburg 
(the  name  of  this  group  is  taken  from  its  conference-site  in  East  Berlin).  It  consists  of 
theologians  and  lay  people  who  are  strongly  influenced  by  Karl  Barth  and  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  and  by  the  genuine  heritage  of  the  Confessing  Church  and  who  share  a com- 
mon concern  for  the  Church  to  take  the  right  course  today.  The  invitation  to  their 
first  meeting  says  : “An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  believe  that  God  wants  to  use 
this  time  to  create  something  new  in  His  Church.”  This  group  has  courageously  tackled 
such  burning  questions  as  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  and  the  problem  of  Confirmation 

— questions  which  are  closely  connected  with  one  another.  Its  findings  have  been 
developed  into  the  “Weissensee  Theses  on  Infant  Baptism  and  Confirmation.”  We  will 
restrict  ourselves  here  to  a few  extracts  concerning  infant  baptism.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a complete  break  from  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  contained  in  the 
Lutheran  confessional  writings,  because  these  Theses  do  not  insist  on  the  principle  of 
adult  baptism,  nor  fundamentally  reject  infant  baptism.  The  main  concern  of  the  Weis- 
sensee Group  is  for  a reform  of  baptismal  practice  in  the  present  situation,  which  is 
entirely  different  from  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformers.  They  explain  that  the 
problems  of  baptismal  practice  have  hitherto  been  obscured  by  rigidly  clinging  to  obsolete 
customs,  and  that  a complete  revision  of  the  Church’s  baptismal  practice  is  long  overdue. 
The  most  important  of  the  Weissensee  Theses  is  the  Fourth,  which  I quote  here  in  full : 
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“The  findings  of  theology  and  the  present  position  of  the  Church  compel  us 
to  revise  the  Church’s  baptismal  practice  : 

a)  Baptism  of  adults  should  be  permitted  as  a valid  order  even  for  members  of 
Christian  families. 

b)  The  Church  must  no  longer  insist  on  infant  baptism,  and  the  life-orders  must 
be  altered  accordingly.  (The  following  ordinances  in  the  “Ordnung  des  kirch- 
lichen  Lebens”,  are  particularly  objected  to  : 

(i)  The  congregation  shall  urge  that  children  of  Christian  parents  be  baptised 
during  the  first  weeks  after  they  are  born. 

(ii)  Children  who  die  before  they  have  been  baptised  can  have  a church  funeral, 
provided  that  their  premature  or  sudden  death  is  the  sole  cause  why  they 
have  not  been  baptised.) 

c)  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  to  practise  different  forms 
of  baptism. 

d)  In  all  cases  in  which  infant  baptism  is  practised  in  future,  the  nature  of  Christian 
baptism  must  be  clearly  explained  to  the  parents  beforehand,  the  possibility 
of  adult  baptism  must  be  pointed  out,  and  if  necessary  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  postpone  the  baptism  ; the  baptism  must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  ; and  the  Church  must  be  in  a position  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ity for  instructing  the  children  who  have  been  baptised  in  the  evangelical  faith. 

e)  All  members  of  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ask 
the  congregation  to  pray  for  their  newborn  children  and  to  care  for  them, 
even  if  they  have  not  received  infant  baptism.” 

Against  these  Theses,  in  which  the  Weissensee  Group  questions  the  accepted  tradition 
of  infant  baptism,  the  Lutheran  Study-Group  in  Berlin- Friedenau  has  drawn  up  dif- 
ferent Theses  which  are  known  (in  their  shortened  form)  as  the  “Friedenau  Theses,” 
after  the  meeting-place  of  the  group  in  West  Berlin.  They  disagree  strongly  with  the 
Weissensee  Theses.  “We  warn  people  against  a concept  of  baptism  in  which  giving  and 
receiving,  justification  and  sanctification  are  no  longer  interrelated,  in  accordance  with 
evangelical  and  Reformed  doctrine.”  The  Weissensee  Theses  are  said  to  infer  that  adult 
baptism  is  the  only  legitimate  form  of  baptism.  The  Friedenau  Theses  declare  : 

“The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  do  not  recognise  any  difference  in  validity 
between  different  forms  of  the  one  sacrament  of  baptism.  On  account  of  the 
grace  of  God  extended  to  all  in  Christ,  they  urge  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
and  see  no  reason  for  members  of  the  Christian  Church  to  postpone  having  their 
children  baptized.” 

The  practice  is  to  remain,  that  the  Church  shall  urge  all  Christian  parents  to  bring 
their  children  to  be  baptised  in  infancy.  The  “Lutheran  Study-Group”  also  objects  to 
an  unconsidered  and  superficial  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  It  says  : 

“Because  the  Church  of  Christ  believes  in  the  gift  of  grace  through  Holy 
Baptism,  it  must  try  to  refrain  from  administering  baptism  in  an  unconsidered, 
superficial  manner.  It  must  therefore  refuse  to  confer  baptism  in  cases  where 
there  is  a disparity  between  baptism  and  doctrine,  where  the  applicant  for  baptism 
has  been  through  a ceremony  of  ‘dedication’  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Holy  Baptism,  and  has  not  broken  off  his  allegiance  to  that  other  ceremony.” 

The  comment  should  be  made  that  the  concept  of  “Christian  parents”  (used  in  these 
Theses  without  further  definition)  for  which  the  expression  “members  of  the  Christian 
Church”  is  substituted  in  other  connections,  only  conceals  the  deep  problem  in  the 
present  radical  changes  taking  place  in  the  National  Church. 
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We  cannot  examine  here  in  detail  the  different  standpoints  of  the  Weissensee  Group 
and  of  the  Lutheran  Study-Group  in  their  general  theological  aspects  and  their  attitude 
to  separate  practical  questions.  This  theological  discussion  in  the  churches  of  Eastern 
Germany  today  is  not  merely  academic.  It  is  concerned  with  the  basic  question,  how 
we  are  to  meet  the  tremendous  challenge  presented  to  the  traditional  National  Church 
by  the  atheist  State,  taking  our  stand  on  the  centre  of  the  Christian  message  in  faith  and 
obedience  — not  only  on  the  special  question  of  baptism  ! In  his  challenging  book, 
“Die  Kommunikation  des  christlichen  Glaubens,”  Hendrick  Kraemer  has  coined  the 
bold  expression  “the  adventure  of  Abraham.”  In  the  de-christianised  world  of  today  the 
patterns  of  the  Corpus  Christianum  have  been  broken.  In  the  West  it  may  still  be  possible 
to  maintain  an  imposing  facade  to  conceal  this  fact,  but  in  the  East  we  can  no  longer  do 
so  ! In  the  great  crisis  through  which  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  has  passed 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  we  are  compelled  to  overcome  our  indolence  and 
(with  the  deep  concern  of  those  who  are  challenged)  to  look  beyond  tradition  and  prestige 
to  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  to  a way  of  interpreting  that  truth  in  the  contemporary 
practice  of  the  Church.  This  applies  also  to  the  question  of  baptism. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  Rev.  Neville  Clark,  whose  speech  was  a 
critique  and  commentary  upon  the  paper  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism”  produced 
by  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church. 

I suppose  it  is  true  that  anyone  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  Faith  and  Order  who 
undertakes  to  comment  on  the  work  of  its  Commissions  labours  under  a disadvantage  : 
he  has  the  end-product,  but  he  is  a stranger  to  the  preliminary  discussions  and  the  process 
of  composition  is  hidden  from  him.  So  he  is  all  too  prone  to  ask  questions  already 
answered  and  to  misinterpret  the  background  which  prompts  them. 

Within  its  limits  this  report  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  admirable  in  three  directions  : 

1)  I applaud  its  title.  No  other  will  do.  This  is  where  attention  must  be  directed. 
To  concentrate  reflection  upon  issues  of  efficacy  and  validity  is  to  raise  the  dust  of  conflict 
over  things  that  are  unreal.  If  we  have  to  fight,  let  it  be  over  substance  rather  than  over 
shadows. 

2)  I applaud  the  report  for  its  presupposition  and  conclusion  that  no  empirical  church 
possesses  the  fullness  of  true  understanding.  We  are  all  in  this  predicament,  and  degrees 
of  superiority  become  in  the  end  irrelevant.  The  New  Testament  judges  us  all. 

3)  I applaud  its  approach  and  direction.  Baptism  must  be  seen  from  the  Heilsge- 
schichte,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Thus  one  may  hope  for 
a final  abandonment  of  the  treatment  of  the  sacramental  as  generic  to  the  category. 

All  this  is  pure  gain,  from  which  I hope  there  will  be  no  going  back. 

Does  this  mean  that  nothing  further  need  be  said  ? No.  In  general  I agree  with  the 
report,  so  I shall  be  mainly  occupied  with  bringing  to  the  surface  some  problems  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  concealed  here.  We  are  seeking  to  understand  baptism  in  terms  of  the 
Christ-event,  to  apply  christology  to  baptismal  theology,  but  from  where  do  we  derive 
our  christology,  and  how  do  we  apply  it  ? Let  us  suppose  that  we  take  our  stand  with 
one  foot  in  Scripture  and  one  foot  in  Chalcedon,  and  make  use  of  analogia  as  well. 
The  danger  is  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  the  wrong  foot.  We  shall  advance,  but  we 
may  discover  that  analogy  is  a tricky  weapon  to  wield.  We  then  bring  together  Scripture 
and  Chalcedon.  This  takes  us  a little  further.  But  our  foundations  are  not  yet  secure. 
The  dangers  are  extravagance  and  subjectivism.  We  are  safe  only  with  the  historical 
basis  of  the  actual  rite,  and  the  historical  reality  of  the  actual  Christ.  The  weak  link  in 
our  ecumenical  progress  seems  to  lie  in  the  field  of  biblical  hermeneutics.  Discrepancies 
between  the  biblical  exegete  and  the  theologian  (also  biblical)  are  still  sufficiently  great  to 
be  very  disquieting.  There  is  the  crucial  issue  of  the  precise  relationship  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  the  problem  of  continuity  and  discontinuity.  To  say  that  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  Scripture  does  not  solve  all  problems.  For  we  have  to  understand  the 
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Gospel  in  terms  of  its  divine  preparation,  and  yet  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  in 
terms  of  its  divine  fulfilment. 

To  hold  the  balance  between  continuity  and  discontinuity  is  to  walk  along  a knife- 
edge.  All  this  is  relevant  to  the  report,  and  especially  to  Section  II  on  “Baptism  and  the 
Heilsgeschichte.”  Here  comment  moves  in  incarnational  and  historical  sequence.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  right  for  the  assembly  of  background  material,  but  perhaps  wrong 
for  the  presentation  of  theological  consideration.  It  encourages  too  much  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old,  it  weights  the  scale  too  heavily  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuity. 

That  is  the  impression  I have.  If  our  centre  is  christological,  must  we  not  say  that 
the  theology  of  baptism  must  be  written  around  the  two  poles  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
at  Jordan  and  the  fulfilment  in  the  cross  and  resurrection  ? If  so,  must  we  not  read  it  in 
that  way  ? On  the  one  side,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  ; on  the  other,  the  first  Pentecostal 
Christian  baptism  ; between  them,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  The  cross  and  resur- 
rection is  followed  by  those  who  stand  in  the  shadow  of  Pentecost.  This  would  mean  that 
for  the  five  subsections  should  be  substituted  three  — Baptism  ; cross,  resurrection  and 
Ascension  ; and  Pentecost  and  Christian  baptism.  One  may  argue  that  it  means  no  more 
than  telescoping  the  present  material ; but  it  would  be  more  far-reaching  than  that.  I 
think  this  approach  might  serve  to  make  us  say  at  least  to  the  sub-committee  : examine 
more  closely  the  continuity  and  discontinuity,  and  articulate  its  perspective  more  closely. 
This  would  remove  the  impression  of  arbitrariness.  It  would  mean,  for  example,  that 
Johannine  baptism  would  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  It  would  mean. 
I hope,  that  sentences  like  that  on  p.  6 (Sect.  3 para.  2)  would  be  re-framed  : “If  Jesus 
according  to  his  baptism  was  the  suffering  Servant,  this  meant  not  that  only  what  was 
said  of  the  Servant’s  suffering,  but  also  what  was  said  of  his  exaltation  (Isa.  52  : 13  ff.) 
applied  to  Jesus.”  Surely  this  does  not  follow  ; and  the  underlying  danger  of  interpreta- 
tion in  terms  of  the  past  is  considerable. 

There  is  a tendency  to  lose  history  in  theology,  and  relate  baptism  so  closely  to  the 
cross  and  resurrection  that  the  baptism  of  Jordan  misses  its  measure  of  independent 
significance,  and  Christian  baptism  loses  its  proper  theological  inseparability.  The  report 
as  it  stands  does  not  entirely  block  this. 

As  regards  Section  3,  let  me  acknowledge  the  strength  of  this  section,  first  in  its 
emphasis  that  baptism  is  more  than  a starting  point,  and  secondly  in  its  discussion  of 
participation.  This  last  section  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  theological  exposition.  But 
I am  a Baptist,  I have  my  own  preoccupations.  I notice  that  infant  and  believer’s  baptism 
are  mentioned  in  a few  simply  descriptive  paragraphs,  containing  little  to  excite  contro- 
versy. It  is  the  context  of  that  discussion  which  alarms  me,  placed  as  it  is  under  the 
heading  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  baptism.  This  is  conventional,  and  seems  to  me  to  be 
a point  at  which  baptismal  polemic  has  been  allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  discussion. 
All  would  recognize  that  faith  is  not  an  autonomous  act.  It  is  our  entry  into  the  faith- 
fulness of  Jesus.  Our  response  in  freedom  is  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
participation.  This  is  faith,  and  if  faith  and  incorporation  are  thus  inseparably  under- 
stood, must  we  not  write  in  that  way  ? This  would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  discus- 
sion of  faith  and  baptism  as  a separate  sub-section.  Theologically  this  would  be  gain. 
It  would  also  mean  that  the  tentative  exploration  of  the  baptist-paedobaptist  controversy 
would  be  looking  for  a home.  It  would  then  be  realised  that  this  is  a controversy  about 
the  Gospel.  What  this  report  really  lacks  is  a sustained  theological  examination  of 
Kingdom,  Church,  and  the  nature  of  redemption. 

Baptism  is  a sacrament  of  incarnate  eschatology.  It  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Church. 
It  is  grounded  in  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  it  applies  and  extends.  It  looks 
towards  the  parousia.  If  we  are  to  reach  a true  understanding  we  must  hold  on  to  the 
essential  christological  polarity,  take  our  stand  between  the  Christ  who  has  come  and  the 
Christ  who  will  come.  Redemption  has  been  accomplished,  the  kingdom  has  been 
actualized  and  established.  At  the  parousia  salvation  will  be  revealed.  The  kingdom  will 
be  perfected  and  proclaimed.  This  is  the  one  for  the  many;  the  totus  Christus.  The 
theological  danger  is  to  assimilate  the  Church  through  baptism  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
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poles,  and  thereby  to  negate  the  eschatological  dimension.  In  the  one,  baptism  may  be 
seen  as  a declaratory  sign,  in  the  other,  the  Church  may  be  understood  as  the  ark  of 
salvation  and  baptism  as  the  effective  guarantee.  But  where  the  truth  is  preserved  the 
Church  is  related  to  the  double  advent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  understood  as  the  locus 
of  the  kingdom,  and  baptism  is  seen  as  the  means  of  incorporation  in  response  to  the 
apostolic  word  proclaimed. 

I think  it  is  in  that  context  that  this  problem  of  infant  and  believers’  baptism  must 
finally  be  decided,  in  terms  of  that  overlapping  of  the  ages  where  the  ascended  Lord 
works  by  Word  and  Spirit.  If  baptism  is  in  any  sense  a visible  word,  one  could  see  that 
the  Report  had  taken  some  real  account  of  the  proclamation  of  the  apostolic  word. 

Similarly,  confirmation  as  a separate  rite  surely  demands  a more  rigorous  scrutiny 
than  the  Report  has  been  able  to  give.  It  would  be  theological  impertinence  to  dismiss 
such  a practice,  but  in  all  charity  I must  whisper  my  suspicion  that  this  theological  tangle 
will  hardly  constitute  a third  force  when  the  baptists  and  paedobaptists  meet  at  last  at 
Philippi. 

Thus  I would  plead  for  a revised  report  which  more  nearly  matches  execution  with 
intention.  This  would  involve  a reframing  of  Section  II,  so  that  whatever  conclusions  are 
reached  it  would  imply  also  a deletion  of  the  discussion  of  faith  and  baptism  as  a separate 
discussion,  and  the  insertion  of  some  brief  examination  of  double  advent,  and  kingdom, 
church  and  second  advent. 

These  are  tentative  suggestions,  for  it  has  been  difficult  to  comment  on  this  paper  — 
this  is  not  one  of  those  situations  where  the  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  game. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Professor  Jans  queried  the  use  in  the  English 
translation  of  Dr.  Jacob’s  paper  of  the  phrase  “baptized  into  the  Protestant 
faith.”  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  a mistranslation  of  Dr  Jacob’s  original  phrase 
“evangelischen  Glauben”  and  the  English  version  was  amended  accordingly. 
Professor  Jans  also  commented  that  the  responsibility  for  the  baptism  of  children 
rested  not  only  on  the  parents  but  also  on  the  Church.  He  therefore  feared 
that  if  in  particular  circumstances  the  practice  of  baptism  were  postponed  this 
was  something  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church. 

In  reply  Dr.  Jacob  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  both  the  points  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Jans  were  intimately  connected,  and  his  main  question  was  in  fact  whether 
the  grace  of  God  was  not  limited  by  the  practice  of  delaying  baptism.  But  was 
there  not  also  in  indiscriminate  baptism  the  equally  great  danger  of  “cheap 
grace”  — “billige  Gnade”  as  Bonhoeffer  had  called  it,  or  “casting  pearls  before 
swine”  as  Jesus  had  called  it?  One  should  take  into  consideration  the  kind  of 
situation  in  which  the  parents  asked  for  baptism  for  their  children  for  opportu- 
nistic reasons,  and  admitted  this  openly ; because  this  also  led  to  the  question 
of  the  right  administration  of  the  sacrament. 

Dr.  Winterhager  said  that  this  problem  was  a very  real  one,  and  it  was 
important  that  the  Commission’s  attention  should  be  drawn  to  it. 

Professor  Florovsky  said  he  thought  that  the  situation  described  by  Dr.  Jacob 
was  not  so  exceptional  as  we  might  wish  to  think  : the  problem  faced  by  the  Church 
in  Germany  was  a situation  to  be  found  in  almost  all  countries  now.  Many 
churches  which  were  strongly  traditional  were  finding  themselves  compelled  to 
issue  instructions  to  their  parochial  clergy  against  indiscriminate  baptism,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  baptize  only  after  a period  of  catechetical  instruction.  But  if  a 
restrictive  practice  were  introduced,  we  should  be  following  in  the  track  of  the 
Baptists.  He  personally  would  be  radical  and  refuse  baptism  in  certain  cas^s,  as 
he  would  refuse  penance ; but  there  were  very  few  ministers  who  would  follow 
him  in  this.  The  situation  was  dangerous  because  insufficient  attention  was 
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paid  to  the  problem.  He  had  serious  doubts  about  the  practice,  not  the  doctrine. 
Perhaps  it  was  better  not  to  create  nominal  Christians.  But  what  could  be  done 
later  if  baptism  were  postponed  ? 

Dr.  Renkewitz  said  that  those  who  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission at  New  Haven  in  1957  would  be  grateful  for  the  progress  on  the  question 
of  baptism  which  was  shown  by  the  Theological  Commission’s  most  recent 
paper  on  baptism.  It  was  a considerable  advance,  firstly  because  its  starting- 
point  was  christological,  and  secondly  because  baptism  was  viewed  as  incorpora- 
tion into  the  life  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  not  merely  as  an  individual  event.  It 
insisted  upon  the  connection  between  faith  and  baptism  and  showed  their  insepa- 
rability. He  then  referred  to  the  paragraph  in  the  paper  dealing  with  the  question 
of  post-baptismal  sin,  in  which  it  said  that  a man  might  repudiate  his  baptism 
by  deliberate  apostasy,  in  which  case  his  baptism  would  then  become  for  him 
a sign  of  the  judgment  of  God  ; and  he  asked  whether  there  was  not  also  the 
intermediate  situation  in  which  baptized  persons  for  one  reason  or  another 
simply  did  not  hear  the  call  to  obedience  in  the  faith.  It  was  clear  that  the  envi- 
ronment of  faith  was  often  very  weak.  While  the  statements  in  the  paper  were 
theologically  correct,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  help  the  Church  in  the  present 
situation.  Those  churches  which  practised  infant  baptism  needed  such  help. 

Professor  Kantonen  said  he  was  glad  that  members  seemed  to  think  that  the 
paper  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism”  represented  an  advance.  He  also  thought 
that  the  discussion  so  far  represented  a considerable  advance  and  a fine  ecumenical 
spirit  which  had  been  lacking  in  the  discussion  at  New  Haven  in  1957.  This  was 
particularly  so  in  connection  with  the  address  given  by  Mr.  Clark.  If  one  began 
with  baptism  as  a human  experience,  then  such  matters  as  the  where  and  how 
of  baptism  tended  to  assume  great  importance ; but  if  baptism  was  essentially  a 
divine  occasion,  then  such  matters  were  secondary.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
impasse  at  New  Haven.  These  differences  could  only  be  transcended  by  following 
the  christological  method  — what  God  does  in  Christ,  seeking  to  trace  the  whole 
Heilsgeschichte . There  must  be  no  going  back  to  the  old  divisive  method,  for 
God  gives  us  a new  life  in  the  Kingdom.  If  baptism  was  to  achieve  its  purpose, 
it  had  to  be  accepted  in  perfect  faith,  and  further  study  was  required,  which 
needed  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  Christians  to  baptism.  There 
was  only  one  ground  for  infant  baptism  — sola  gratia.  Nor  was  there  any  “cheap 
grace”  : this  was  to  be  guarded  against.  It  was  a Christian  need  to  accept  some- 
thing from  God,  involving  responsibility.  Further  progress  could  be  made 
along  these  lines. 

Principal  Norgaard  thought  the  paper  would  have  been  improved  if  it  had 
kept  either  to  the  method  of  biblical  analogy  or  of  Heilsgeschichte  and  had  not 
mixed  the  two.  With  regard  to  eschatology,  he  thought  that  while  it  gave  a 
legitimate  light  on  the  human  situation,  it  was  not  the  whole  light  in  which 
we  saw  our  Christian  existence.  We  should  make  use  of  the  light,  but  should 
never  forget  that  life  must  be  seen  from  an  ethical  angle.  The  soteriological 
experience  of  encounter  with  God  should  also  be  mentioned.  He  considered 
that  the  paper  considerably  under-emphasized  the  ethical  side,  and  thus  strayed 
from  St.  Paul’s  teaching  about  baptism,  especially  that  given  in  Romans  6. 
This  one-sidedness  prevented  a genuine  understanding  of  what  baptism  meant. 

Professor  Skoglund  considered  that  the  paper  did  not  deal  fully  with  the 
question  of  the  apostolic  responsibility  in  baptism,  “all  should  be  baptized.” 
Dr.  Jacob’s  paper  had  outlined  the  problem  very  clearly. 
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Dr.  Niles  illustrated  some  of  the  problems  concerning  baptism  which  faced 
the  Church  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Here  the  main  problem  was  not  so  much  one  of 
nominally  Christian  parents  bringing  their  children  for  baptism,  but  of  adults 
who  wished  to  become  Christians  in  order  to  improve  their  status  ; for  example 
a teacher,  if  he  were  a Christian,  had  very  often  a better  chance  of  employment. 
Thus  the  Chuch  was  faced  with  adults  willing  to  be  taught,  who  demanded  to  be 
“made  Christians.”  Another  large  group  of  such  people  were  Buddhist  monks, 
for  whom  becoming  Christians  was  the  only  means  they  had  of  altering  their 
lives.  What  was  the  Church  to  do  about  such  people?  The  present  kind  of 
Church  could  not  deal  with  the  problem  in  this  context.  What  kind  of  Church 
must  the  Church  be  to  deal  adequately  with  this  kind  of  request  ? The  question 
was  not  so  much  “who  should  be  baptized  ?”,  but  “who  should  baptize?”. 

In  answer  to  Principal  Norgaard,  Professor  Torrance  explained  that  the 
document  was  an  attempt  to  build  a doctrine  of  baptism  not  just  on  Romans  6 but 
on  all  that  the  New  Testament  had  to  say.  The  New  Testament  began  with  the 
baptism  of  John  and  went  on  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  ; and  therefore,  in  drafting 
the  document  on  these  lines  the  Christ  and  the  Church  Commission  was  following 
the  New  Testament.  Secondly,  it  was  our  Lord  who  again  and  again  had  acted 
under  the  complusion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  too 
should  be  faithful  to  him.  In  the  paper,  faith  was  put  in  its  proper  place,  integral 
to  the  main  point ; but  because  it  was  also  a talking  point,  the  section  on  faith 
and  baptism  had  been  added.  He  agreed  that  something  on  the  covenant  had 
to  be  put  in.  It  was  not  the  corporate  faith  of  the  congregation  which  was  vica- 
rious, but  the  faith  of  Christ.  Were  there  two  incorporations,  that  which  took 
place  in  Christ,  and  another  added  on  by  the  response  of  faith  ? Were  there  two 
parousiae,  or  one  — him  who  was  and  is  and  is  to  come  ? The  ethical  side  certainly 
came  in  — but  after  baptism,  as  the  fruit  of  baptism  : it  belonged  together  with 
the  teaching  on  the  body  of  Christ.  The  New  Testament  coined  the  word  ‘ baptis - 
ma\  and  he  thought  it  proper  to  use  this  word,  together  with  the  word  ‘ kerygma\ 
speaking  of  the  one  event,  including  the  proclamation. 

In  closing,  Bishop  Nygren  made  the  point  that  the  contrast  between  the 
eschatological  and  the  ethical  way  suggested  by  Principal  Norgaard  could  not 
be  maintained.  What  was  said  in  Romans  6 was  said  in  an  eschatological  con- 
text. Through  Christ  the  eschaton  had  already  arrived ; therefore  St.  Paul’s 
question  in  Romans  6 was  : how  could  we  remain  in  sin  ? 


Evening  Session 

The  session  was  devoted  to  a discussion  of  developments  in  the  ecumenical 
scene. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  David  J.  du  Plessis,  former  secretary  of  the  World 
Conference  of  Pentecostal  Churches. 

Kindly  allow  me  a word  of  personal  testimony.  I was  born  in  South  Africa  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  through  the  ministry  of  Spirit-filled  Africans  I came  to  conversion  and  was 
born  again.  In  1918  I received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  disciples  did  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
Immediately  I began  to  witness  to  the  saving,  and  sanctifying  power  of  Christ.  Soon  I 
was  recognized  as  a “lay  preacher.”  In  1928  I was  ordained  to  full  time  ministry.  From 
1935  I served  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Mission  of  South  Africa  until 
I was  called  to  be  Secretary  of  the  World  Conference  of  Pentecostal  Churches  in  1948, 
and  moved  to  the  United  States. 
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Early  in  1951  I met  with  Dr.  John  Mackay  in  Princeton  and  under  his  guidance  became 
interested  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  and  attended  the  International  Missionary 
Council  at  Willingen  in  1952.  At  this  time  I met  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  many  leading  executives  and  theologians  in  the  World  Council  and  International 
Missionary  Council.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a pleasure  and  a great  privilege  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  all  Ecumenical  Movements  in  the  world  during  the  last  decade.  I have 
witnessed  and  experienced  the  most  astonishing  developments. 

My  Pentecostal  Brethren  and  I were  greatly  surprised  in  1954  when  we  learned, 
through  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin’s  book,  The  Household  of  God , that  at  last  we  were 
recognized  in  what  we  have  always  considered  our  true  perspective,  that  is  not  a schismatic 
Protestant  group,  but  rather  a revival  of  New  Testament  Apostolic  Witness  and  Pente- 
costal Power.  We  were  not  quite  so  pleased  when  Dr.  Henry  van  Dusen  described  us  as 
a New  Reformation  in  1955.  Pentecostalists  are  staunch  believers  in  Regeneration  and  view 
a mere  Reformation  with  deep  suspicion. 

I think  Dr.  van  Dusen  was  forgiven  in  1958  when  in  Life  Magazine  he  wrote  “Many 
features  of  this  New  Christianity  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  life  of  the  earliest  Christian 
churches  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Peter  and  Barnabas  and  Paul  might  find 
themselves  more  at  home  in  a Holiness  service  or  at  a Pentecostal  Revival  than  in  the 
formalized  and  sophisticated  worship  of  other  churches,  Catholic  or  Protestant.”  In 
fact  he  was  quoted  by  most  American  speakers  at  the  Fifth  Pentecostal  World  Conference 
in  Toronto  in  August  1958.  Life  Magazine  described  it  as  the  “fastest-growing  Christian 
movement  in  the  world  today,  one  so  dynamic  that  it  stands  with  Catholicism  and 
historic  Protestantism  as  a third  force  in  Christendom.” 

At  the  turn  of  this  century  there  was  no  Pentecostal  Movement.  Today,  it  consists 
of  a community  of  more  than  10,000,000  that  can  be  found  in  almost  every  country 
under  the  sun.  About  10%  of  non-catholic  Missionaries  on  the  field  are  Pentecostal,  that 
is  about  3,500.  In  Italy  and  some  other  countries  the  Pentecostal  membership  exceeds 
that  of  all  non-catholic  churches.  This  was  not  brought  about  by  a planned  strategy 
from  some  central  point.  In  fact,  up  to  1947  there  were  large  Movements  and  many 
corners  of  the  earth  that  knew  nothing  of  one  another.  In  a sense  it  is  the  most  indigenous 
Christian  Movement  of  this  age,  in  many  countries.  In  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  just  the  news  of  what  was  happening  in  one  city  would  set  aflame  the  hearts  in 
another  city  and  a new  revival  would  result  from  simple  cottage  prayer  meetings. 

The  firmness  with  which  the  Historic  Churches  rejected  this  Pentecostal  Experience 
caused  their  members  who  came  to  enjoy  this  blessing  to  leave  the  Church  and  begin 
new  assemblies.  After  10  years  so  many  new  and  independent  local  assemblies  had  been 
established  that  it  was  felt  there  should  be  some  kind  of  fellowship  to  safeguard  sound 
doctrine  and  to  correct  the  many  forms  of  fanaticism  that  were  threatening  to  wreck 
the  whole  revival.  Thus  from  1910  onwards  there  developed  a number  of  Fellowships 
in  many  areas  and  countries  of  the  world.  The  nature  and  form  of  organization  that 
was  adopted  varied  according  to  the  influence  of  the  Historic  Churches  upon  the 
new  Pentecostal  Leaders.  It  is  now  clear  that  most  followed  the  system  of  autonomous 
local  churches  linked  by  District  and  National  Fellowship  Conventions.  All  kinds  of 
names  were  adopted.  The  most  popular  of  these  is  The  Assemblies  of  God,  also  translated 
into  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  other  languages.  Then  there  follows 
Church  of  God  with  a number  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  as  for  instance  Pentecostal  Church 
of  God,  and  Church  of  God  in  Christ.  Besides  these  there  are  Apostolic  Faith  Churches, 
Pentecostal  Holiness  Church,  Open  Bible  Standard  Churches,  International  Foursquare 
Church,  Elim  Foursquare  Church,  and  a variety  of  others. 

Since  1947  at  the  first  World  Conference  the  Pentecostal  Ecumenical  Movement  has 
developed  to  where  about  90%  of  the  entire  Revival  around  the  world  is  now  represented 
at  the  World  Conference.  At  the  World  level  there  is  an  amazing  unity  in  spirit,  but  at 
the  local  level  co-operation  and  even  recognition  of  one  another  is  still  sadly  lacking. 
“But  why  worry”  said  a friend  of  mine,  “we  are  all  growing  in  membership  and  the 
revival  is  still  on.”  Pentecostals  are  more  concerned  about  maintaining  spiritual  life 
and  missionary  zeal  than  in  developing  unity.  If  Paul  and  Barnabas  cannot  agree  then 
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let  us  have  two  revival  teams  instead  of  one.  Their  implicit  faith  in  the  work  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  in  the  lives  of  men  and  in  the  spirit-filled  community  causes  Pentecostals  to  leave 
many  of  their  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  Spirit  in  His  own  time.  Definite  guidance 
by  the  Spirit  is  sincerely  waited  for  and  expected.  There  is  a strong  desire  always  to  be 
able  to  say  : “It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.”  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  “are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,”  and  only  he  knows  who 
truly  belong  to  the  body,  the  Church  Universal,  and  whatever  man  may  do,  He  will 
ultimately  bring  about  the  unity  and  its  manifestation.  All  we  should  do  is  to  keep  filled 
with  the  Spirit  and  humbly  follow  His  guidance.  It  is  this  very  principle  that  brings  me 
to  these  gatherings. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  climate  in  the  Historic  Churches  with  regard  to  the 
Pentecostal  Movements  has  changed  considerably.  There  has  developed  within  the 
Ecumenical  Scene  a very  keen  and  sincere  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  and  perhaps  wishful  thinking  of  church  leaders  and  theolo- 
gians of  50  years  ago,  the  Pentecostal  Revival  did  not  blow  over  to  be  forgotten,  but 
rather  it  is  blowing  all  over  the  world  and  continues  to  challenge  the  Churches.  Often 
the  question  is  asked . . . What  is  at  the  root  of  the  success  of  the  Pentecostal  Revival  ? 
What  is  it  that  made  them  flourish  when  the  entire  ecclesiastical  world  was  against  them  ? 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Christ  said  : “Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you  : and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me.”  Acts  1:8.  The  greatest 
phenomenon  has  never  been  the  “speaking  in  other  tongues”  but  rather  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  resultant  effective  witnessing.  We  are  great  believers  in  “the  priesthood 
of  all  believers”  and  we  have  been  far  more  interested  in  Apostolic  Power  than  in  Apos- 
tolic Succession.  Since  the  Apostles  enjoyed  a Pentecostal  Experience  before  there  ever 
developed  a Pentecostal  Doctrine  or  Theology,  we  believe  that  no  one  can  ever  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  the  Charismata  until  there  is  an  experience  similar  to  that  on  the  “day 
of  Pentecost.”  If  in  Samaria  they  could  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  after  Pentecost,  and  if 
10  years  after  Pentecost  the  first  Gentiles  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  could  enjoy  this 
blessing  so  that  Peter  could  report  to  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem  : “The  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning”  Acts  11  : 15,  and  if  20  years  after  Pentecost,  Paul 
could  ask  the  Ephesian  believers  “Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believe  ?” 

. . . then  surely  there  was  no  thought  that  this  experience  should  fade  out  of  the  Church. 
We  dared  to  believe  that  the  blessing  is  as  valid  2000  years  after  Pentecost  as  it  was 
20  years  after  the  first  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  We  not  only  dared  to  believe  but  we 
dared  to  receive.  That  makes  all  the  difference. 

For  so  long  did  the  Churches  ignore  the  Pentecostal  Blessing  as  an  existential  reality 
that  the  Pentecostal  Movements  began  to  feel  it  was  their  exclusive  inheritance  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  will  never  come  back  to  it.  Many  of  them  began  to  visualize 
the  possibility  of  the  Movement  becoming  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  closing  days  of 
time.  However,  this  situation  has  completely  changed  during  the  last  10  years.  Many 
of  my  brethren  are  now  convinced  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church, 
will  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  and  that  the  Historic  Churches  will  be  revived  or 
renewed  and  then  in  this  renewal  be  united  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself. 

Not  only  have  the  many  Pentecostal  Societies  become  united  in  national  and  interna- 
tional fellowships  in  the  last  decade,  but  they  have  also  accepted  the  hand  of  fellowship 
from  the  so-called  evangelical  defections  from  the  mainstreams  of  Protestantism.  This 
association  with  Evangelicals  has,  however,  caused  them  to  be  violently  opposed  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  But  at  this  very  point  there  is  now  a new  development  on 
the  Ecumenical  scene. 

The  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  can  claim  to  have  large  Pentecostal  Societies  in 
their  ranks  and  the  World  Council  has  none.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  now  large 
numbers  of  ministers  within  the  National  Councils  and  the  World  Council  that  are 
enjoying  the  same  glorious  Pentecostal  Experience  that  the  Pentecostals  have,  and  yet 
they  are  still  loyal  to  their  own  confessions  and  have  not  been  dis-fellowshipped  by 
their  brethren.  I personally  know  many  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Ministers  that  are  “filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. . . speaking  in  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gives  them  utterance.”  Actually  I am  privileged  to  share  in  two  Pentecostal 
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Revivals  : one  still  outside  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  other,  more  recent 
one,  inside  the  Historic  Churches  within  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  I expect  the  Revival 
or  Renewal  within  the  Churches  will  yet  become  the  greatest. 

When  John  the  Baptist  addressed  the  religious  leaders  of  his  day  in  preparation  for 
the  revelation  of  their  Messiah  he  left  them  only  one  awful  choice  when  he  said  : Now 
also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  : therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. . . this  is  holocaust.  Then  he  contin- 
ues : I indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance  : but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I. . . He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. . . that  is 
Pentecost.  Is  not  the  prophetic  message  of  the  Spirit  who  is  preparing  the  Church  for  the 
Parousia  much  the  same  in  our  time  ? Has  the  Church  any  other  choice  ? I believe  it  is 
Pentecost  or  holocaust. . . Enduement  or  judgement. 

I agree  with  Dr.  Ernest  Wright  of  Harvard  when  he  writes  in  his  recent  book  — 
The  Rule  of  God  — “God  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit  has  always  been  at  war  with 
human  institutionalism,  because  the  institution  becomes  idolatrous,  self-perpetuating, 
and  self-worshipping,  because  church  membership  becomes  synonymous  with  the  new 
birth,  because  man  tries  to  make  the  Spirit  follow  law.’’  Christian  history  has  shown 
that  the  Charisma  has  a way  of  breaking  out  of  all  bounds,  of  achieving  the  unexpected, 
and  of  violating  institutional  proprieties.”  I particularly  endorse  his  statement  that : 
“It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  prophetic  eschatology  the  consummation  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  to  be  marked  by  a great  revival  of  charismatic  happenings.  Both  leaders 
and  people  will  then  be  Spirit-filled  and  Spirit-empowered  on  a scale  hitherto  unknown.” 
My  prayer  and  hope  is  that  this  will  soon  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  world,  so  that  the 
Church  can  once  again  “turn  the  world  upside  down.”  In  conclusion  I want  to  say 
with  Dr.  Henry  van  Dusen  : The  call  to  the  ministry  is  to  be  alert  to  discern  every  move- 
ment of  the  living,  confounding,  uncontrollable  Spirit  of  God  in  what  someone  has 
called  his  sovereign  unpredictability . May  God  bless  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  and  make  them  a blessing. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Principal  Marsh  asked  about  the  training 
of  men  for  the  Pentecostal  ministry,  and  Dr.  du  Plessis  replied  that  in  the  begin- 
ning there  had  been  no  training  ; anyone  endued  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  became 
a leader.  Now,  however,  Bible  Schools  were  growing  up,  and  while  the  door 
was  still  open  for  this  informal  kind  of  leadership,  the  majority  of  those  called 
to  the  ministry  were  trained  in  the  Bible  Schools.  In  an  anwser  to  Archbishop 
Tiran,  Dr.  du  Plessis  also  explained  that  men  who  were  sent  for  training  were 
recommended  by  their  local  congregations  as  men  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  with 
wisdom. 

Dr.  Payne  asked  whether  ‘speaking  in  tongues’  was  regarded  as  essential, 
to  which  Dr.  du  Plessis  replied  that  this  was  certainly  so  — in  fact  it  was  noti- 
ceable that  it  was  only  in  those  congregations  where  it  was  considered  essential 
that  revival  continued.  Where  it  was  not  so  considered,  the  revival  lost  its  ‘punch’. 
In  response  to  Dr.  P.  E.  Hughes,  who  asked  whether  the  ‘speaking  in  tongues’ 
followed  the  pattern  of  Pentecost  or  of  I Cor.  14,  where  the  tongues  required 
interpretation,  Dr.  du  Plessis  replied  that  both  forms  were  to  be  found  among 
Pentecostalists,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gift  followed  the  Corinthian 
pattern.  Bishop  Howells  referred  to  the  working  of  healing  miracles  and  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  as  were  to  be  found  in  Africa,  and  Dr.  du  Plessis  said  that 
Pentecostalists  laid  claim  to  all  the  gifts  and  ministries  of  the  Spirit  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Professor  Taylor  asked  whether  in  their  rather  wide  use  of  the  term  “revival” 
(as  in  notices  to  be  found  outside  some  of  their  churches  stating,  for  example, 
“Revival  every  Thursday”)  the  Pentecostalists  did  not  run  the  risk  of  implying 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  Dr.  du  Plessis,  while 
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agreeing  that  for  those  outside  the  Pentecostal  fellowship  it  could  be  misleading, 
explained  that  in  America  the  word  “revival”  in  a Pentecostal  Context  was  used 
very  generally  to  mean  any  kind  of  prayer  or  testimony  meeting,  and  did  not 
of  course  have  the  implication  suggested  by  Professor  Taylor. 

Finally,  the  Archbishop  of  York  asked  what  it  was  considered  the  role  of 
Faith  and  Order  should  be  in  relation  to  the  Pentecostalists,  and  Dr.  du  Plessis 
replied  that  he  felt  that  the  frank  and  charitable  discussions  in  Faith  and  Order 
were  very  valuable  in  providing  the  right  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures could  be  searched  to  seek  out  the  possibility  of  a renewal  of  the  Church. 
He  felt  the  ecumenical  movement  to  be  a creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  saw 
its  work  as  that  of  an  agent  of  God  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  the  original 
power  of  its  earliest  days. 

The  Commission  then  heard  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  of 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Commission,  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  since  World  War  II  has  been  accompanied  by  a tremendous  increase  in  interest  in 
the  world  confessional  organizations.  Bodies  such  as  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the 
World  Methodist  Council,  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  and  others,  have  taken  on  a new  lease  of  life.  At  first  glance,  this  might  seem 
to  be  a development  in  reaction  against  the  program  sponsored  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  So  it  might  become,  if  these  organizations  were  to  develop  in  a particu- 
laristic way.  But  I think  that  the  truth  is  that  the  growth  of  world  confessionalism  is  a 
response,  and  hopefully  a creative  one,  to  the  challenge  posed  by  ecumenism  and  by 
Faith  and  Order  in  particular.  This,  at  least,  is  what  we  try  to  make  it  in  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (The  World  Presbyterian  Alliance). 

My  specific  assignment  at  this  meeting  is  to  speak  of  the  relations  that  exist,  or  should 
exist,  between  the  theological  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of  these  confessional  bodies. 
The  theological  program  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  is  perhaps  the  most  developed, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  Dr.  Vilmos  Vajta,  the  Director  of  the  LWF  Theological  Department, 
cannot  be  here  to  speak  to  you  also.  As  I am  alone,  I must  say  that  I cannot  speak  for 
the  LWF,  or  for  any  of  the  other  organizations  in  question  for  the  very  important  reason 
that  these  movements  differ  from  each  other  radically.  Only  the  Reformed  and  the 
Lutherans  have  organized  theological  departments  (although  the  other  groups  carry  on 
theological  studies  of  various  kinds  also),  and  between  us  there  is  hardly  unanimity  as 
to  what  we  are  doing.  The  LWF  is  active  in  such  projects  (among  others)  as  the  sponsor- 
ship of  periodic  Luther  research  congresses,  systematic  research  into  various  questions 
regarding  the  Lutheran  confessions,  and,  just  recently,  comparative  studies  of  Lutheran 
and  Roman  Catholic  dogmatics.  We  tend  to  leave  matters  of  this  sort  to  our  theological 
faculties,  and  to  concentrate  on  questions  which  require  new  thinking  : the  position  of 
Reformed  churches  in  ecumenical  discussions,  the  nature  of  our  ministry  and  ministries, 
the  life  of  the  Christian  in  the  modern  world.  Of  necessity,  and  out  of  fairness,  I will 
confine  what  I have  to  say  to  our  own  program. 

The  Presbyterian  Alliance  was  founded  in  1875,  and  in  the  years  before  the  Edinburgh 
Missionary  Conference  of  1910  enjoyed  a flourishing  history.  It  published  a journal 
intriguingly  titled  The  Catholic  Presbyterian , and  was  a meeting  ground  not  only  for 
Reformed  Christians,  but  for  many  of  other  confessions.  This  early  history  of  the 
Alliance  contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of  a climate  in  which  the  great  ecumenical 
ventures  of  this  century  could  grow.  With  the  burgeoning  of  the  world  missionary 
movement,  and  the  movements  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work,  Presbyterians 
threw  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  interconfessional  co-operation  and  discussion,  with 
the  result  that  the  Alliance  declined  in  significance  until  after  the  Second  World  War. 
The  program  we  have  today  is  almost  entirely  a new  thing  based  on  what  we  take  to  be 
new  needs. 
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Our  theological  work  in  its  present  form  goes  back  to  several  decisions  made  in  the 
late  forties  and  early  fifties.  Theological  Commissions  were  formed  in  North  America 
and  Europe  to  act  as  committees  of  reference  for  problems  which  our  member  churches 
desired  to  have  discussed.  A Commission  on  Ordination  and  the  Ministry  was  established 
in  1954.  Two  years  later  the  Executive  Committee  voted  to  secure  a full-time  Theological 
Secretary,  and  at  our  most  recent  General  Council,  in  Sao  Paulo  last  year,  a Department 
of  Theology  was  established  as  a permanent  part  of  the  Alliance  organization. 

Apart  from  the  work  of  preparing  the  theological  aspects  of  the  Sao  Paulo  General 
Council,  and  of  following  up  existing  theological  projects,  we  have  given  major  attention 
during  the  past  three  years  to  precisely  the  question  which  I imagine  is  of  most  interest 
to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  We  have  been  asking,  “At  a time  when  inter- 
confessional theological  discussion  is  far  advanced,  what  is  the  proper  concept  of  confes- 
sional theological  work  carried  on  for  an  ecumenical  purpose  ?”  Our  basic  conviction 
on  this  matter  was  expressed  by  the  Executive  Committee  which  met  in  July  1949,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  in  a statement  drafted  by  John  A.  Mackay ; and  since  ratified 
by  the  17th  General  Council  at  Princeton,  1954  : 

“ . . . the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is  not  to  promote  world  Presbyterian- 
ism as  an  end  in  itself,  but  to  make  the  Reformed  tradition  the  servant  of  God’s 
redemptive  purposes  through  the  wider  agency  of  the  Church  Universal.” 

We  have  been  constantly  asking  ourselves  whether  our  theological  work  can  help 
significantly  in  the  achievement  of  such  a purpose.  I am  well  aware  that  any  theological 
defence  of  the  precise  character  of  our  work  may  be  suspect  as  special  pleading.  In  a 
sense  we  simply  acknowledge  the  existing  resurgence  of  confessional  interest,  and  try  to 
work  creatively  and  ecumenically  within  it.  But  certain  theological  horizons  have  opened 
up  in  the  course  of  our  reflection  which  may,  in  outline,  be  worth  sharing. 

There  are  many  ways  of  formulating  the  precise  theological  problem  that  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  is  trying  to  solve.  The  way  we  formulate  the  problem  will  depend  on  our 
confessional  backgrounds  and  theological  interests.  We  fully  recognize,  with  Professor 
Schlink,  that  our  churches  face  in  common  a set  of  problems  today  that  none  of  our 
confessional  theologies  as  they  now  exist  are  equipped  to  deal  with.  Nevertheless,  the 
distinct  problem  of  our  disunity  and  need  for  renewal  can  only  be  dealt  with  if  it  is 
translated  into  theological  terms  which  will  permit  us  to  move  from  where  we  are  now 
to  where  we  want  to  be.  Thus  an  Anglican,  I think,  tends  to  see  the  basic  problem  as  one 
of  the  relation  between  catholicity  and  valid  orders  ; a Lutheran  tends  to  see  it  as  that 
of  the  relation  between  catholicity  and  pure  doctrine  ; whereas  we  Reformed  Christians 
tend  to  wonder  what  is  the  relation  between  catholicity  and  reformation  according  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Is  not  Professor  Torrance  (following  Seeberg)  right  in  saying  that  while 
the  undivided  Church  achieved  catholic  formulations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Person  of  Christ,  it  did  not  do  the  same  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ? And  if 
this  is  true,  was  it  not  the  function  of  the  Reformation  to  insist  that  this  question  remained 
dogmatically  unanswered,  and  that  increasingly  dominant  institutionalism  could  not 
answer  it  under  any  circumstances  ? If  we  understand  the  Reformation,  and  the  meaning 
of  “Reformed”  this  way,  it  is  good  ecumenism  to  let  the  Reformation  continue.  For  the 
attempt  to  discover,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  dogmatic  understanding  of  the  Church 
is  one  way  of  expressing  what  the  ecumenical  movement  is  all  about. 

Our  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  then,  is  premised  on  the  conviction 
that  we  have  always  claimed  to  be  the  Church  catholic,  and  that  the  fundamental  impetus 
of  Reformed  churches  has  been,  at  its  best,  to  induce  the  formulation  of  a truly  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the  challenge  of  the  Reformation,  and,  if  necessary, 
schism.  This  conception  of  the  ecumenical  problem  surely  throws  light  on  our  common 
task.  But  its  great  advantage  for  bringing  about  ecumenical  progress  is  that  it  also 
raises  several  internal  problems  for  us.  If  we  are  the  Church  catholic,  what  do  we  mean 
by  catholicity?  Is  our  view  related  to  sola  scriptural  What,  then,  do  we  really  believe 
about  the  “inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  ?”  The  latter  issue  could  split  the  Reformed 
tradition  from  top  to  bottom.  And  if  the  issue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enters  the  question, 
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then  we  have  a further  range  of  characteristically  Reformed  concerns  to  deal  with  such 
as  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  world  about  which  we  are  traditionally 
so  much  concerned. 

In  our  actual  day-to-day  work  we  do  two  things.  We  seek  to  help  the  exchange  of 
theological  information  among  our  member  churches,  and  we  sponsor  basic  long-range 
research.  The  first  task  is  extremely  important  for  our  tradition,  which  is  unusually 
diverse  linguistically  and  culturally.  Some  of  our  member  churches  are  not  members  of 
the  World  Council,  and  our  information  activities  can  lead  them  to  a better  understanding 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Church  at  large.  Significant  theological  work  is  done  in  our 
tradition  in  languages  not  readily  accessible  to  the  majority  of  Reformed  readers,  in 
particular  Dutch,  and  to  a lesser  extent  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  We  are  beginning 
to  select  documents  for  translation  from  these  languages,  and  into  them.  We  publish  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Theology  in  English,  French  and  German  as  one  regular 
medium  of  information  exchange. 

In  our  second  task,  that  of  research,  we  attempt  to  follow  the  general  lines  already 
sketched.  We  try  to  carry  out  a basic  criticism  of  our  theological  forms  and  institutions 
in  the  light  of  the  fulness  of  ecumenical  discussion.  We  naturally  try  to  follow  the  work 
of  the  World  Council  Study  Division  closely,  and  to  interpret  it  to  our  churches  through 
the  medium  of  our  special  studies.  At  the  moment  we  have  three  long-range  projects, 
each  of  them  being  handled  in  a different  way.  (1)  We  are  studying  the  basic  issue  of 
catholicity  and  the  Reformed  churches  in  an  attempt  to  give  direction  to  our  whole 
program.  (2)  We  are  continuing  the  study  of  the  ministry  and  ministries,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  significance  of  such  offices  as  the  eldership.  (3)  We  are  working  on  the 
question  of  Christian  discernment  and  decision-making  under  the  conditions  of  the 
contemporary  world,  tentatively  speaking  of  “the  new  man  in  the  new  age.” 

It  could  happen  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  many  aspects,  would  prove 
to  be  the  unifying  theological  factor  behind  all  of  our  work,  in  which  case  we  would 
seek  to  develop  our  understanding  of  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  19th  General 
Council  of  the  Alliance,  which  is  scheduled  for  Frankfurt,  Germany,  in  1964. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Mudge’s  address,  Dr.  Niles  said  he  was  glad  that 
the  WCC  was  taking  up  the  question  of  the  denominational  agencies,  since  their 
existence  raised  important  questions  for  the  younger  churches  in  Asia,  most  of 
whose  recent  history  had  been  devoted  to  getting  rid  of  denominationalism,  and 
who  felt  it  was  something  that  had  to  be  challenged.  They  also  sometimes  tended 
to  see  confessional  movements  as  power  structures,  posing  questions  which  in 
their  part  of  the  world  were  irrelevant.  While  pointing  out  that  such  attitudes 
existed  and  were  often  strongly  felt,  Dr.  Niles  added,  however,  that  he  thought 
the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  could  be  exempt  from  such  strictures. 

Principal  Chandran  asked  whether  there  were  any  churches  which  were 
members  of  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  but  not  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  if  so,  whether  the  fact  of  their  membership  in  the  WPA  had  given 
them  some  “excuse”  for  not  taking  an  interest  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Mudge  said  that  the  WPA  had  member  churches  in  Brazil  and  Korea 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  WCC,  and  a further  WPA  member  church  in  Africa 
was  in  the  process  of  applying  for  WCC  membership.  With  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  Mr.  Mudge  recalled  how  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  WPA  in  Brazil  two  non- WCC  churches  had  been  their  hosts,  and 
the  WPA  had  done  its  best  to  interest  them  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  He 
hoped  that  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft  would  confirm  that  the  WPA  had  not  done  anything 
to  harm  these  churches’  potential  relationships  to  the  WCC ; and  Dr.  Visser’t 
Hooft  agreed  that  the  work  of  the  WPA  in  this  connection  had  been  very  helpful. 
President  Mackay  said  he  thought  it  was  true  that  in  the  Reformed  tradition 
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there  had  been  a certain  polarity,  one  part  of  the  tradition  having  been  definitely 
ecumenical  from  the  beginning  and  the  other  having  been  fanatically  disruptive. 
The  main  group,  however,  was  ecumenically  inclined. 

The  Commission  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Roderick  French,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Youth  department  of  the  WCC. 


You  are  familiar  with  the  tradition  in  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  young  people  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  Commission.  I hope  you  are  aware  that  there  are  four  such  youth  delegates  in 
your  midst  here  in  St.  Andrews. 

Now  from  our  point  of  view  this  is  a most  dynamic  tradition.  We  look  on  this  repre- 
sentative involvement  in  Faith  and  Order  as  holding  mutual  consequences  for  our 
respective  work.  Youth  in  the  churches  have  been  receptive  and  expectant  in  their 
attitude  toward  your  work,  and  we  hope  that  our  life  and  work  for  Christ  is  not  without 
significance  for  your  own. 

This  summer  has  given  us  a very  good  case  in  point.  Whether  you  read  Time  magazine 
or  Le  Monde,  you  are  well  aware  that  the  first  European  Ecumenical  Youth  Assembly 
raised  a good  many  theological  as  well  as  practical  issues.  Indeed  I think  we  must  now 
say  that  there  are  two  “Lausannes”  sacred  to  ecumenical  memory  : Lausanne  1927  and 
Lausanne  1960.  However,  it  is  important  to  insist  that  Lausanne  1960  only  brought  to 
a focus  and  provided  a dramatic  expression  for  what  we  encounter  every  week  and  in 
every  country  in  ecumenical  youth  work,  so  I shall  first  make  a few  points  based  on  our 
day-to-day  work  in  the  Youth  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  of  last  year  (Spittal)  spoke 
of  a “pedagogical  crisis,”  a crisis  in  terms  of  the  relative  failure  of  the  thinking  of  the 
churches  in  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  to  be  taken  up  into  the  thought  and  life  of 
the  churches  generally.  The  following  remarks  should  have  a double  bearing  on  this 
pedagogical  crisis  : in  the  first  place  it  will  verify  the  existence  of  this  crisis,  and  in  the 
second  it  should  indicate  that  we  cannot  get  through  this  impasse  without  the  full  collab- 
oration of  all  departments  and  agencies  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It 
may  be  most  fruitful  to  consider  what  I shall  be  saying  in  the  next  few  minutes  as  something 
of  a field  report  from  the  youth  work  and  youth  workers  of  the  churches. 

You  may  know  that  since  the  1955  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Youth 
Department  has  been  charged  with  making  a major  investigation  of  the  whole  question 
of  why  young  people  leave  our  churches  at  such  an  alarming  rate,  especially  in  those 
critical  years  just  before  and  after  the  age  of  Confirmation.  This  study  has  gone  on 
around  the  world  under  the  general  heading  of  “the  integration  of  young  people  into 
the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church.”  From  the  beginning  we  have  used  the  word  integra- 
tion in  much  the  same  sense  as  in  the  paper  before  you,  namely,  as  meaning  both  incorpor- 
ation and  participation. 

Immediately  upon  undertaking  this  study  we  were  forced  to  ask  ourselves  the  question 
which  comes  very  close  to  the  question  you  are  facing  in  this  Faith  and  Order  document 
on  Baptism  now  under  discussion  : Are  our  initiatory  practices  of  baptism,  instruction 
and  confirmation  in  part  responsible  for  this  loss  of  young  people,  which  would  be  a 
straight  contradiction  of  the  intended  significance  of  these  practices  ? In  the  course  of 
pursuing  this  question  two  principal  consultations  were  held  in  Europe  one  on  Baptism 
and  Confirmation  (1958)  and  one  on  Youth  and  Holy  Communion  (1960).  (Reports  of 
both  are  available  from  the  Youth  Department.)  These  consultations,  along  with  studies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  thrown  a number  of  interesting  problems  into  promin- 
ence ; I mention  only  two  or  three. 

First,  let  me  cite  something  from  our  consultation  on  Baptism  and  Confirmation. 
In  the  Yale  memorandum  on  the  Meaning  of  Baptism  there  was  a fifth  point,  as  you 
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remember,  which  raised  the  “pastoral  question  of  the  role  of  Baptism  in  the  local  congreg- 
ation.” Our  observation,  quite  frankly,  has  been  that  in  churches  which  baptize  infants 
the  meaning  of  that  Baptism  is  very  much  overlooked  or  obscured  in  the  way  in  which 
children  and  young  people  are  regarded  or  treated  in  the  congregation. 

This  should  be  set  over  against  a statement  on  page  13  of  the  paper  The  Meaning 
of  Baptism.  The  paper  says  that  baptism  “is  not  merely  a starting  point  for  the  Christian 
life,  nor  is  it  a preliminary  or  rudimentary  stage  in  that  life  through  which  the  believer 
must  pass  in  order  to  progress  to  a more  advanced  condition.  We  must  not  understand 
the  term  ‘initiation’  as  though  it  denoted  a mere  ‘entrance’  upon  the  state  of  being  a 
Christian,  a moment  which  is  left  behind,  as  it  were,  when  the  neophyte  becomes  an 
adept.”  In  actual  fact  our  experience  is  that  the  churches  look  upon  children  and  youth 
in  much  the  same  way  as  do  other  institutions  in  the  world,  namely,  as  people  who  are 
“not-yets,”  as  juniors  in  training,  as  people  who  will  some  day  be  incorporated  into 
Christ  and  his  Church  when  they  reach  a certain  age  or  station  in  life. 

Such  practical  overlooking  of  the  meaning  of  baptism  leads  to  a separation  between 
the  generations  which  may  be  normal  in  the  world  but  which  has  no  place  in  the  household 
of  God.  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  young  people  almost  en  masse  say  good-bye  to  their 
congregations  when  they  have  “graduated”  from  Sunday  School  or  catechism  class  when 
the  Church  is  not  helping  them  to  work  out  in  terms  of  where  they  are  now,  in  terms  of 
their  life  in  school  or  at  work,  the  meaning  of  their  baptismal  incorporation  in  Christ? 
Incidentally,  we  have  asked  the  churches  (both  those  practising  infant  baptism  and  those 
which  do  not),  whether  they  actually  regard  children  and  youth  in  any  substantially 
different  way  in  terms  of  pastoral  oversight  or  of  the  life  of  the  congregation.  We  have 
not  yet  had  any  clear  answers  to  that  question. 

Now,  more  briefly,  one  observation  from  the  Consultation  on  Youth  and  Holy 
Communion  held  last  January.  We  made  no  formal  use  of  the  Lund  documents  in  this 
meeting.  However,  I think  what  would  have  impressed  any  one  of  you  had  you  been 
present  would  have  been  the  extent  to  which  the  affirmations  of  Lund  were  actually  the 
operative  convictions  of  a representative  group  of  youth  workers  gathered  from  various 
churches  in  Europe.  Of  even  more  direct  interest  are  the  three  closing  points  of  the 
Report  of  this  Consultation  : I will  read  the  third  one. 

“We  found  that  the  existence  and  significance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is 
neglected  in  most  catechetical  handbooks  and  other  teaching  outlines.  This  should 
be  corrected,  especially  under  the  headings  of  ‘Church’  and  of  ‘Eucharist.’  What 
is  told  to  youth  of  one  church  about  the  other  churches  or  confessions  should 
be  checked  by  people  from  these  other  Christian  bodies.  The  agreements  already 
reached  in  ecumenical  discussion  and  stated  in  reports  should  be  part  of  the 
catechetical  instruction  of  youth.” 

Here  you  have  the  concern  expressed  by  youth  workers  over  our  pedagogical  crisis  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  as  well  as  some  preliminary  directions  for  getting  out  of  it. 

Now  I must  conclude  with  a few  references  to  the  Lausanne  Assembly  through  which 
a new  generation  has  voiced  its  mind  on  a good  many  ecumenical  questions.  If  we  look 
for  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Assembly  we  must  give  the  passion  for  unity  a 
prominent  place.  And  whether  they  used  the  word  “organic”  or  “churchly”  or  “full” 
to  describe  this  unity,  it  was  clear  that  they  are  in  search  of  a maximum  expression  of 
that  unity  in  Christ  of  which  they  have  tasted.  In  Lausanne  the  seeds  of  the  work  done 
by  many  of  you  were  having  their  harvest.  It  may  be  a humbling  reward  for  you  to  hear 
the  very  first  paragraph  in  the  findings  of  the  Assembly. 

“We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  witness  of  generations  of  Christians  to  the 
Oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  particularly  for  the  work  and  service 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a manifestation  of  this  ecumenical  move- 
ment.” 
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Faith  and  Order  has  often  stressed  the  need  for  the  ecumenical  movement  to  find  its 
expression  in  the  local  situation.  The  delegates  at  Lausanne  made  this  declaration  : 

“The  ecumenical  movement  is  not  a liberation  from  the  bonds  of  the  local 
church,  but  a calling  to  more  conscious  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
We  are  agreed  that  we  are  more  than  ever  committed  to  our  local  churches.  But 
we  belong  to  them  now  as  people  who  know  that  in  our  local  church  the  whole 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  there  for  the  whole  world  in  its  need.  We  belong  to 
our  local  churches  henceforth  as  restless  and  impatient  members  called  to  critical 
participation.’’ 

Opportunities  for  ecumenical  encounter  for  young  people  will  always  be  regarded  with 
some  apprehension  by  confessional  leaders.  The  Lausanne  Assembly  spoke  directly  to 
this  matter  as  follows  : 

“In  that  we  are  deliberately  returning  home  to  our  local  churches  we  are  also 
deliberately  returning  to  our  own  denominations.  But  we  are  all  going  home  as 
Christians  who  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  guilt  of  division.  We  are  going 
home  as  Christians  who  have  experienced  what  means  not  to  be  able  to  become 
one  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  and  who  do  not  want  to  shrug  off  this  pain  and  no  longer 
want  to  conceal  this  guilt  from  themselves.  We  are  going  home  as  Christians  who 
know  ourselves  to  have  been  made  responsible  by  God  for  seeing  that  in  our  own 
denominations  uneasiness  about  disunity  grows  constantly.” 

Without  knowing  that  one  of  your  principal  issues  this  year  would  be  the  definition  of 
the  proper  role  of  the  WCC  and  especially  of  Faith  and  Order  in  relation  to  the  work 
for  recovery  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Lausanne  delegates  expressed  themselves 
very  forcibly  on  the  matter. 

“We  will  not  stop  asking  : 

What  really  still  keeps  us  apart  from  the  others  ? Which  of  our  objections, 
measured  against  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  are  today  no  more  than  prejudice 
and  non-theological  traditions  ? Let  us  not  also  forget  that  Christ  has  prayed  for 
us  to  become  one  that  the  world  may  believe.  We  shall  not  cease  to  demand 
of  our  denominations,  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  : Work  seriously 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  increasingly  inclusive  intercommunion.  Do  not 
come  to  a standstill  on  this  most  urgent  task.  We  hope  and  pray  that  before  we 
come  together  again  in  an  ecumenical  youth  conference,  enough  progress  will 
have  been  made  on  this  point.  We  know  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  here. 
There  is  no  unity  at  the  expense  of  truth.  But  there  is  also  no  obedience  to  the 
truth  which  does  not  compel  us  to  recover  unity.” 

Clearly  the  youth  of  the  churches  are  asking  you  to  help  the  churches  to  work  out  in 
terms  of  everyday  teaching,  worship  and  witness  the  implications  of  the  unity  in  Christ 
which  we  have  known  and  to  which  we  are  called  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  And  this 
work  has  scarcely  begun  in  earnest.  The  youth  at  Lausanne  said  : 

“It  weighs  on  our  conscience  that  above  all,  that  after  so  many  years  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  we  are  still  so  unable  and  so  unprepared  by  our  churches 
to  enter  into  effective  conversation  with  each  other.” 

There  is  something  far  deeper  than  a pedagogical  crisis  confronting  us  here.  What 
we  have  in  fact  is  an  increasingly  large  generation  who  have  heard  and  who  have  believed 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  more  fundamental  and  more  imperious  than  all  which 
may  and  does  divide  us.  We  have  heard  this  truth  proclaimed  by  you  ; we  have  learned 
it  from  the  Bible ; we  have  had  it  confirmed  in  experience.  For  us  the  persistence  in 
division  is  not  simply  a scandal  in  some  distant  mission  field  but  a question  mark  over 
against  the  very  faith  which  we  have  received  and  which  we  seek  to  hold. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  time  to  the  Youth  Department. 
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In  response  to  a question  from  Professor  Jans  as  to  why  the  Lausanne  Assembly 
was  called  “European”  when  in  fact  many  of  its  delegates  came  from  other 
continents,  Mr.  French  explained  that  it  was  one  of  a series  of  regional  confer- 
ences which  were  planned  to  be  held  throughout  the  world.  Its  theme  was  “The 
European  Churches  Today”,  and  as  such  it  was  a question  of  importance  to  more 
than  just  Europeans  only. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Potter,  also  of  the  Youth  Department,  then  spoke  briefly 
about  the  question  of  intercommunion  which  had  been  raised  at  the  Lausanne 
Assembly.  It  had  been  reported  in  the  press  in  terms  of  impatience  for  inter- 
communion ; as  to  whether,  in  the  language  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  is  a 
contribution  to  unity,  or  whether  unity  must  come  first.  But  this  was  not,  however, 
quite  the  way  the  issue  had  appeared  to  the  young  people  themselves.  They  had 
all  come  — 1800  of  them  — as  delegated  youth  from  their  churches,  all  prepared 
by  their  churches  as  to  what  was  possible  regarding  intercommunion.  It  was 
clearly  laid  out  to  them  and  they  were  prepared  to  be  obedient.  But  they  had 
come  to  hear  together  the  Word  of  God  concerning  their  life  today  : they  were 
sent  to  nearby  parishes  in  Switzerland,  and  when  towards  the  end  of  the  Assembly 
they  came  to  this  mutual  confrontation,  without  emotionalism,  they  asked 
themselves  what  it  was  that  prevented  baptized  people  who  had  met  together 
in  this  way  and  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  receiving  also 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  This  was  the  issue  which  needed  to  be  faced  — 
not  the  question  of  whether  intercommunion  is  a step  towards  unity  or  not. 
Mr.  Potter  urged  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  not  just  dismiss 
the  question  as  due  to  the  missionary  impetuosity  of  youth  — on  the  contrary, 
the  young  people  at  Lausanne  had  seemed  “far  too  obedient.” 

Father  Timiadis  questioned  this  presentation  of  the  issue,  and  suggested 
that  not  all  the  delegates  had  seen  the  problem  in  this  light.  In  reply,  Mr.  Potter 
said  that  it  had  not  been  a main  issue,  but  had  come  out  of  their  joint  study 
together.  There  had  been  three  main  themes  at  the  Assembly  : (1)  “Jesus  Christ 
the  Light  of  the  World”  — the  same  as  that  for  the  WCC  Assembly  at  New 
Delhi  — (2)“The  Task  of  the  European  Churches  Today”,  and  (3)  “The  Unity, 
Mission  and  Renewal  of  the  Local  Church.”  Two-thirds  of  the  national  delega- 
tions had  wanted  to  express  their  oneness  through  a joint  communion  service, 
and  one  speaker  challenged  them  to  break  through  on  this  question.  He  spoke 
immediately  before  the  confessional  meetings,  and  the  various  confessional  leaders 
had  had  their  say.  Many  group  leaders  had  spoken  in  the  same  strain  as  Fr.  Timia- 
dis, but  the  groups  themselves  had  approached  the  question  in  a much  more 
radical  way.  A communion  service  was  held,  celebrated  by  14  pastors.  Over 
1,000  delegates  attended,  about  800  of  whom  participated. 


Saturday 


6th  August  1960 


Morning  Session 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Study  Commission  on 
Institutionalism. 
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Professor  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  Secretary  of  the  Study  Commission,  addressed 
the  meeting  first. 


The  study  of  institutionalism  is  a dangerous  explosive.  If  your  Commission  had 
realized  at  the  outset  what  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Institutionalism  might  lead  to 
(fortunately  no  one  knows  yet),  I wonder  if  some  of  you  would  not  have  preferred  to 
have  voted  against  its  establishment  ! 

To  speak  of  the  influence  of  institutional  factors  on  inter-church  relations  is  not  to 
speak  of  a remote  and  academic  subject,  suitable  for  sociologists  and  those  queer  theolo- 
gians who  dabble  in  the  sociology  of  religion.  The  work  of  your  own  Commission,  and 
the  current  controversies  around  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  ecumenical 
movement  at  large,  are  a very  instructive  example  of  institutionalism.  If  the  stated 
objective  of  this  particular  Commission  on  Institutionalism  is  to  help  the  churches  to 
unmask  and  overcome  some  of  the  barriers  to  church  unity,  and  institutional  self-study 
of  the  WCC  in  general  and  of  Faith  and  Order  in  particular,  is  likely  to  unmask  a host 
of  unexpected  and  unavowed  barriers  to  church  unity  within  the  ecumenical  movement 
itself. 

The  Commission  on  Institutionalism  is  a sort  of  Cinderella  in  the  family  of  Faith  and 
Order  commissions.  You  may  have  noticed  that,  while  the  other  commissions  carry  the 
honorable  name  of  theological  commissions,  this  Commission  is  called  simply  a study 
commission.  It  apparently  has  not  yet  made  the  grade  of  theological  respectability. 
Moreover,  it  deals  with  things  that  are  almost  swear  words  in  dignified  ecclesiastical 
circles  — such  as  bureaucracy,  power  struggles,  and  vested  interests.  Yet  the  fact  that 
you,  despite  all  this,  have  set  up  a Commission  on  Institutionalim  is  a sign  of  incarnational 
realism  which,  we  hope,  will  add  a new  enriching  and  challenging  dimension  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  program. 

The  novelty  of  the  subject,  the  difficulty  of  finding  scholars  with  the  interdisciplinary 
training  required,  and  the  lack  of  resources,  have  impeded  the  development  of  the  Com- 
mission’s work.  Two  small,  chiefly  American  meetings  were  held  in  1957  and  in  1958. 
More  fully  representative  meetings  were  held  at  Tutzing,  Germany,  last  year  and  now 
over  the  past  week-end  in  Durham,  England,  at  which  the  Commission  began  to  draft  its 
report.  We  hope  to  have  an  enlarged  meeting  in  the  United  States  next  spring  when  our 
report  will  be  put  in  shape. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  proceeds  along  two  parallel  lines  : first,  a series  of  papers 
on  basic  issues  such  as  the  role  of  institutions  in  the  life  of  the  church,  church  bureaucracy, 
etc.,  and  second,  a series  of  case  studies  analyzing  the  impact  of  institutional  factors 
on  specific  union  projects.  This  material  will  be  published  in  a symposium  presumably 
in  1962. 

Our  report  will  include  four  main  parts  : (1)  a delineation  of  the  scope  of  our  work 
and  the  meaning  of  key  terms  ; (2)  a factual  analysis  of  institutionalism  in  the  churches 
as  it  bears  on  unity  and  disunity,  where  we  draw  both  on  general  insights  of  sociology 
and  on  our  own  case  studies  ; (3)  a theological  discussion  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  ; 
and  (4)  conclusions.  Since  we  have  no  written  report  to  present  to  you,  I will  instead 
make  some  remarks  on  the  substantive  and  methodological  problems  the  Commission  is 
wrestling  with,  occasionally  referring  to  our  recent  discussions  at  Durham. 

The  approach  of  the  Commission  is  soundly  orthodox,  I think,  in  that  it  seeks  to 
apply  the  christological  formula  of  Chalcedon  both  in  interpreting  its  subject  matter 
and  in  devising  its  method.  It  takes  seriously  the  truth  that  the  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  a human  institution  displaying  the  same  characteristics  and 
beset  by  the  same  problems  as  other  social  groups.  It  is  both  divine  and  sinfully  human. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Commission’s  method  is  interdisciplinary,  meshing  theological 
and  sociological  perspectives.  But  because  of  the  traditional  neglect  of  sociological 
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investigations  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  Commission  is  deliberately  placing  major 
emphasis  on  sociological  analysis  and  evaluation  — also  for  the  reason  that  the  theological 
study  of  the  Church  is  being  carried  out  by  other  Faith  and  Order  theological  com- 
missions. 

The  sciences  of  sociology  and  sociology  of  religion  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
findings  are  subject  to  caution.  The  question  might  well  be  raised,  for  instance,  whether 
the  notion  of  “religion  in  general,’’  with  which  they  operate,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
grasp  the  unique  properties  of  the  Christian  Church.  Nonetheless,  however  that  may  be, 
and  whatever  theological  views  we  may  hold  of  the  Church,  it  remains  true  that  the 
application  of  sociological  research  is  furnishing  insights  into  the  human  nature  of  the 
Church,  and  of  unity  and  division,  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore. 

In  applying  sociological  concepts  and  methods,  the  Commission  proceeds  at  various 
levels  of  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Commission  is  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  defining  its 
own  key  concepts  such  as  institution  and  institutionalism  — a baffling  task  since  the 
sociologists  themselves  offer  such  a bewildering  variety  of  definitions,  ranging  “from 
any  persistent  pattern  of  activity  surrounding  a human  need  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
precisely  defined  list  of  traits  or  characteristics  such  as  the  purpose,  charter,  personnel, 
relative  stability,  and  norms  on  the  other  hand.”  As  a result,  the  Commission  has 
resorted  to  the  device  of  using  provisional  operational  definitions,  saying  : “In  our  partic- 
ular inquiry,  we  intend  to  use  the  term  ‘institution’  in  this  and  this  sense.”  Thus  the  draft 
report  speaks  of  an  institution  as  “a  definite  and  established  structure,  built  around  and 
sustaining  one  or  more  specific  social  functions”  — a structure  characterized  by  such 
traits  as  durability,  persistence,  and  stability. 

On  this  assumption,  it  evidently  follows  that  “institution”  in  the  generic  sense  is  a 
phenomenon  to  be  found  virtually  everywhere  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  We  may  speak, 
for  instance,  of  the  institutional  patterns  of  worship,  ministry,  or  benevolence.  To 
obtain  a sense  of  focus,  the  Commission  is  concentrating  its  own  inquiry  on  institutional 
factors  operating  in  such  areas  of  church  life  as  government,  polity,  administration, 
bureaucracy,  and  processes  of  decision-making. 

In  studying  the  unitive  and  divisive  nature  of  institutional  factors,  the  Commission 
has  been  driven  back  behind  specific  features  to  a consideration  of  more  fundamental 
questions  : What  does  the  process  of  institutionalization  mean  ? Is  institutionalization 
a secondary  phenomenon  in  the  social  history  of  mankind  ? Or  does  institutionally  — 
the  ability  to  develop  institutions  — belong  to  the  very  nature  of  human  existence  ? 
Further,  what  are  the  institutionalizing  agents  in  the  Church,  i.e.,  the  factors  that  help 
to  give  the  Church  its  institutional  character  ? The  case  studies  of  the  Commission  have 
noted  a great  number  of  such  institutionalizing  factors,  which  fall  in  two  categories  : 
first,  internal  factors  in  the  churches,  such  as  worship,  creed,  mission,  ethos  ; and  secondly, 
denominations  are  institutionalized  by  their  responses  to  the  whole  cultural  environment 
or  to  conflicting  elements  in  that  environment.  The  tension  between  these  two  sets  of 
institutionalizing  agents  — those  that  are  intrinsic  to  the  Church  itself  and  those  that 
affect  the  Church  from  the  outside  — is  of  course  a perennial  problem.  But  it  has  become 
increasingly  acute  today  in  an  organization-society  which  irresistibly  permeates  also  the 
Church  and  threatens  to  transform  it  into  an  organization-church.  A telling  illustration 
of  this  development  is  the  way  in  which  many  churches,  perhaps  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  have  adopted  the  success-patterns  of  the  business  community. 

A further  cluster  of  problems  which  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
is  that  of  authority  and  power  in  the  Church  and  of  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  empirical  studies  of  the  manner  in  which  different  denominations  seek  to 
resolve  the  tension  between  those  who  carry  authority  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various 
power  centres  in  the  Church,  especially  the  boards  and  secretariats  which  play  such  an 
important  role  in  denominational  life  today.  You  may  have  heard  the  witty  observation 
of  the  historian  who  divided  the  social  history  of  mankind  into  three  periods  : first,  the 
matriarchate ; second,  the  patriarchate;  and  since  1920,  the  third  and  final  phase  in 
human  history  — the  reign  of  the  secretariat. 
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Are  denomination  and  ecumenical  bureaucracies  a blessing  or  a curse  in  respect  to 
unity  ? This  question  is  but  one  instance  among  many  of  the  intricate  problems  of  evalua- 
tion which  the  Commission  is  facing  as  it  considers  the  unitive  and  divisive  influence  of 
individual  institutional  factors.  A truly  discriminating  answer  will  require  a depth 
analysis  of  a broader  range  of  actual  situations  than  has  been  investigated  so  far.  None- 
theless, the  case  studies  seem  to  warrant  certain  tentative  generalizations  ; and  at  this 
point  I should  like  to  read  some  excerpts  from  our  draft  report : 

a)  The  processes  of  institutional  growth  itself  can  become  a source  of  tension 
within  a church.  Christian  groups  that  cherish  the  warm,  personal  relations  and 
the  informal  ways  of  working  together  sometimes  find  that  they  are  becoming 
organized  for  the  sake  of  good  order,  for  the  achievement  of  goals,  and  in  in- 
itiation of  wider  social  developments.  This  process  can  become  disruptive,  as  it 
did  in  the  development  of  the  Baptists  in  Sweden,  where  in  protest  against  the  for- 
malizing and  nationalizing  tendencies,  the  Pentecostal  churches  came  into  being. 

The  desire  to  maintain  harmony  and  absence  of  tension  within  a denomination 
may  lead  it  to  withdraw  its  efforts  at  church  union  when  these  threaten  to  lead 
to  dissension  within  it.  This  was  a major  factor  in  the  decline  of  promising  efforts 
to  bring  the  American  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  together. . . The 
protection  of  minority  rights  or  the  preservation  of  certain  interests  create  prob- 
lems in  merger  negotiations. . . This  has  been  known  in  studies  of  the  Methodist 
Reunion  of  1939  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Baptist-Disciples  negotiations. 

Churches  have  different  ways  of  distributing  power  and  authority  in  their 
organizations. . . The  patterns  by  which  boards  and  agencies  work  internally  — 
relations  between  staff  members  and  their  boards,  between  both  and  the  churches 
they  serve  — become  stumbling  blocks  in  the  actual  union  of  churches. 

b)  Without  exhausting  the  disruptive  possibilities  of  institutional  factors,  we 
should  also  note  their  unitive  influences.  The  establishment  of  councils  of  churches 
at  various  geographical  levels  itself  points  to  the  expectation  and  the  reality  that 
the  development  of  new  organizations  is  both  an  expression  of  unity  and  a means 
to  achieving  greater  unity. . . Not  only  councils  of  churches,  but  the  necessity 
to  establish  union  congregations  in  certain  areas  has  been  an  impetus  to  more 
extensive  unifications...  The  existence  of  common  views  about  the  authority 
and  roles  of  the  ministry  has  clearly  been  an  asset  both  in  British  Methodism 
and  in  several  North  American  cases... 

The  success  of  previous  mergers  prompts  enthusiasm  for  new  ones . . . The 
institutional  devices  of  committees  on  church  union,  of  exchange  of  preachers, 
of  fraternal  delegates  to  church  conferences,  of  comity  agreements  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  churches,  and  the  like,  have  played  positive  parts  in  union  negotia- 
tions. Where  patterns  of  church  government  have  in  fact  become  similar,  the 
unification  process  is  enhanced.  The  absence  of  extensive  bureaucracies  in  the 
churches  that  make  up  the  United  Church  of  Canada  made  that  merger  easier 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  personal  factor  enters  positively  as  well  as  negatively.  In  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  one  sees  the  significance  of  leadership  that  is  committed  to  the 
ecumenical  purpose  and  willing  to  exercise  practical  wisdom  in  the  development 
of  negotiations . . . 

Such  an  empirical  diagnosis  of  institutional  factors  as  they  operate  in  the  Church  and 
as  they  affect  unity  and  disunity,  does  not  yet  involve  any  theological  evaluation.  It 
lets  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  It  draws  attention  to  factors  and  forces  which  actually 
do  influence  interchurch  relations.  However,  true  to  its  interdisciplinary  approach,  the 
Commission  has  proceeded  beyond  this  empirical  study  to  raising  the  theological  ques- 
tion : Do  these  institutional  structures  and  processes  have  any  ecclesiological  significance  ? 
Or  are  they  merely  external  epiphenomena  of  the  Church’s  involvement  in  society, 
having  no  ecclesiological  significance  of  their  own  ? To  put  it  sharply,  in  the  words  of 
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Rudolf  Sohm  : Are  not  institutional  structures  contrary  to  the  charismatic  nature  of  the 
fellowship  of  believers  ? 

This  question  is  the  docetic  sin  of  much  Protestant  ecclesiology.  By  labelling  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  as  adiaphora  or  letting  them  be  determined  by  secular  consider- 
ations, we  have  acquiesced  in  a wrong  visibility  of  the  Church  — the  visibility  of  the 
worldliness  of  the  Church.  The  result  is  often  a strange  phenomenon  : the  supposedly 
pious  invisibility  of  the  true  Church  coupled  with  an  all  too  worldly  visibility  of  its 
institutions  ! 

Despite  its  heterogenous  composition,  the  Commission  on  Institutionalism  is  on  its 
way  to  a remarkable  convergence  of  mind  in  this  matter.  Institutions  in  the  Church,  it 
believes,  do  not  merely  serve  as  “the  shell  within  which  the  precious  kernel  of  fellowship 
in  the  Spirit  is  contained  and  preserved.”  The  Church  is  itself  an  institution  — a divinely 
created  institution  with  an  ordered  structure.  “The  deeply  personal  reality  of  the  Church 
possesses  as  parts  of  its  very  life  such  divinely  instituted  factors  as  Baptism,  Eucharist, 
Word,  ministry  and  faith.  These  religious  institutions  develop  of  necessity  certain  social 
structures  in  the  visible  Church  and  become  articulated  in  historic  forms ...”  (Report 
from  the  1959  meeting  at  Tutzing.) 

Spirit  and  institution  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  entire  institutional  complex  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  seen  as  an  earthly  embodiment  of  the  Spirit.  “It  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
whose  work  is  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  institutional  structures  and  patterns  of  life 
in  the  Church”  — reaching  out,  as  it  were,  in  a continuum  of  concentric  circles,  from  the 
primary  institutions  of  Word,  sacraments,  and  ministry,  out  to  financial  campaigns  and 
church  politics. 

Here  arises  an  extremely  difficult  and  controversial  question,  however:  How  can 
we  establish  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  essential  and  immutable  institutions  of  the 
Church  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  varied  and  changing  embodiments  ? What  are 
the  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  “good”  and  “bad”  institutions  ? 

Traditionally,  we  have  all  been  operating  with  the  distinction  between  order  and 
organization.  The  Commission  on  Institutionalism  retains  this  useful  distinction  but 
refines  it  into  a graded  rank  system  of  levels  of  institutions,  all  of  which  possess  theological 
dignity  in  varying  degrees.  All  of  them  fulfill  necessary  functions,  though  the  importance 
of  the  functions  differs.  To  quote  the  draft  report : “. . . we  view  the  Church  as  (1)  a 
responsive  community  of  believers  in  history  as  well  as  a divinely  given  institution ; 

(2)  as  an  institution  with  institutions  governed  by  their  divine  foundation  in  some  cases, 
and  in  all  cases  by  their  purpose  with  reference  to  God’s  will  for  mankind  ; and  finally 

(3)  we  recognize  that  there  are  institutions  which  embody  the  divine  purpose  but  in 
historically  changing  organizational  and  administrative  structures.” 

There  is  unfortunately  no  time  to  pursue  this  matter  further ; but  let  us  now  stand 
back  for  a moment  and  consider  what  this  basic  orientation  means.  1.  It  means  that 
institutional  factors,  usually  listed  very  low  among  the  so-called  non-theological  factors, 
suddenly  turn  out  to  possess  eminent  theological  significance.  They  are  anchored  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  being  and  purpose  of  the  Church.  2.  It  means  that  the  conventional 
sociological  study  of  religious  institutions,  however  illuminating,  is  inadequate.  It  must 
be  combined  with  at  heological  analysis  which  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a social  reality  sui  generis.  3.  This  orientation  makes  it  possible  to  evolve  stand- 
ards of  evaluation  which  fuse  the  functional  criteria  of  sociology  with  the  normative 
affirmations  of  ecclesiology. 

The  Commission  has  begun  to  formulate  such  criteria  ; some  of  them  are  loans  from 
the  sciences  of  social  organization  and  of  economic  administration,  but  they  have  been 
properly  baptized.  Let  me  simply  enumerate  these  tentative  criteria  of  the  ecumenical 
value  or  disvalue  of  institutional  factors,  without  commenting  on  their  implications  : 
ability  of  self-criticism  and  renewal ; serving  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  ; 
ecumenical  awareness  ; apostolic  continuity  combined  with  historic  flexibility  ; a Christian 
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scale  of  priorities ; functional  adequacy ; coherence  and  diversification ; sensitivity  to 
recognized  need  ; situational  relevance. 

The  last  part  of  our  projected  report  seeks  to  establish  some  significant  conclusions. 
Dean  Muelder  will  speak  to  this  point. 

A final  remark.  Because  of  its  very  subject  matter,  the  Commission  on  Institution- 
alism is  oriented  to  the  Church  of  today  and  of  tomorrow  rather  than  toward  the  past. 
As  we  have  been  looking  ahead,  we  have  become  increasingly  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
service  which  Faith  and  Order  can  render  to  the  churches  by  making  them  more  real- 
istically aware  of  the  manner  in  which  institutional  factors  — for  good  and  for  bad  — 
determine  their  search  for  unity  and  for  renewal. 

A key  sentence  in  our  draft  report  reads  as  follows  : “To  some  degree,  all  churches 
are  now  institutionally  obsolescent.”  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  bold  contention. 
The  external  reason  is  the  revolution  in  the  institutional  structures  and  dynamics  of 
society,  which  now  is  sweeping  the  globe  with  accelerating  pace  — a revolution  charac- 
terized by  technicalization,  industrialization,  urbanization,  the  birth  of  the  organization 
man,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  institutionalizing  influence  of  a western  culture  which 
had  shaped  the  institutional  patterns  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  only  in  the  western 
world  itself  but  also,  through  the  missionary  enterprise,  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  internal 
reason  for  this  institutional  obsolescence  of  the  churches  is,  of  course,  the  ecumenical 
movement.  In  its  annual  report  of  last  year,  our  Commission  spoke  of  the  need  for 
ecumenical  processes  of  institutionalization.  To  be  sure,  this  is  already  occurring  in  the 
council  movement  and  in  many  others,  more  informal  manifestations  of  ecumenical 
churchmanship.  But  no  one  can  deny  that,  on  the  whole,  the  institutional  structures 
and  procedures  of  our  churches  are  tailored  to  the  self-image  of  particular  denominations, 
and  thus  impede  the  growth  of  the  Church  universal. 

The  Commission  on  Institutionalism  looks  toward  a renewal  of  the  institutional  life 
of  our  several  churches,  which  will  make  them  a more  perfect  earthen  vessel  for  the 
ecumenical  communio  and  missio  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ. 


Professor  Ehrenstrom  was  then  followed  by  Dean  Walter  Muelder,  Chairman 
of  the  Study  Commission,  who  spoke  on  “Institutional  Factors  as  they  Affect 
Church  Union  Negotiations,”  and  drew  some  tentative  conclusions  which  arose 
from  the  Commission’s  case  studies. 

Naturally,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  Faith  and  Order  work  ask 
of  all  the  Theological  Commissions  whether  they  have  come  to  any  effective  or  practical 
conclusions.  It  is  quite  premature  for  the  Commission  on  Institutionalism  to  announce 
any  distinctive  results  either  for  theory  or  practice.  Hopefully  a forthcoming  volume 
will  present  some  significant  proposals  in  both  these  areas.  The  work  of  the  Commission 
is  trying  to  clarify  many  of  the  theological  or  theoretical  issues  referred  to  above  and 
to  relate  them  to  findings  which  emerge  from  the  case  studies  which  have  been  undertaken. 
These  case  studies  involve  negotiations  which  have  resulted  in  mergers,  negotiations 
which  have  failed  or  have  broken  off,  and  analyses  of  council  of  churches.  All  of  them 
have  been  thoroughly  criticized  within  the  Commission. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  limitations  just  stated  it  is  possible  to  list  a few  tentative 
observations  based  on  the  present  progress  of  research  in  the  case  studies.  The  conclusions 
are  sociological  in  character  and  must  be  modified  as  new  evidence  is  analyzed ; moreover, 
they  must  be  supplemented  by  theological  findings. 

A.  There  are,  first  of  all,  some  institutional  aspects  of  the  theological  nature  of  the 
church  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  doctrinal  but  affect  church  union  negotiations. 
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1 . Differences  in  ethos  are  as  important  in  some  situations  as  differences  in  doctrine. 
Churches  may  be  agreed  in  doctrine  on  many  basic  points  and  yet  fail  to  unite  because 
they  have  different  types  of  ethos.  One  denomination  may  be  oriented  more  in  worship 
and  its  cultus  may  include  a flexible  doctrine  of  what  its  form  or  way  of  worship  means  ; 
another  may  be  oriented  more  in  doctrinal  issues  and  hence  stress  greater  precision  on 
what  the  way  of  worship  signifies.  The  different  types  of  ethos  become  institutionalized 
and  so  the  postures  of  denominations  may  be  quite  different  as  they  negotiate  with 
each  other. 

2.  Theological  orientation  and  tradition  affect  the  “vision”  of  a denomination.  This 
“vision”  informs  policy  and  governs,  in  part,  expenditure  of  church  funds  and  allocation 
of  personnel.  This  intangible  “vision”  relates  to  denominational  goals  and  calling, 
affects  emphases  and  the  spirit  of  mission.  Goals,  in  turn,  affect  the  profile  of  administra- 
tion. 

B.  There  are,  in  the  second  place,  a number  of  factors  which  relate  to  organization 
and  polity,  to  the  distribution  of  power  and  centres  of  initiative,  and  to  staff  relationships. 

3.  In  church  union  the  amalgamation  of  the  administrative  organizations  cannot 
take  place  without  tension  and  negotiation  that  is  political  in  character  and  form.  Skill 
in  the  political  process  of  handling  administrative  negotiations  in  the  face  of  inevitable 
tension  may  be  decisive. 

4.  The  institutional  factors  (proper  organization,  interstaff  relationships,  fiscal 
procedures)  require  as  much  time  and  energy  to  formulate  as  does  basic  general  policy 
based  on  doctrine  and  polity. 

5.  “Institutional  style”  is  an  important  factor  and  varies  often  from  denomination  to 
denomination.  This  “style”  reflects  the  general  patterns  of  life  in  the  dominant  cultural 
and  social  affiliations  of  the  denomination. 

6.  The  prevailing  concept  of  the  locus  of  power  and  authority  to  initiate  policy  and 
action,  and  to  make  administrative  decisions,  deeply  affects  the  outlook  and  morale  of 
personnel  who  are  affected  by  prospective  mergers  or  other  types  of  union. 

7.  Quite  apart  from  formal  or  national  structures,  the  orders  of  personal  authority 
are  of  great  importance. 

C.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  important  observations  to  be  made  regarding  the 
process  of  negotiation  and  the  quality  of  communication  within  and  between  the  negotiat- 
ing bodies. 

8.  Communication  in  negotiation  is  as  important  as  any  other  social  factor  in  effecting 
greater  unity.  If  communication  is  not  to  break  down,  there  must  be  a sense  of  basic 
spiritual  equality  and  respect  between  the  denominations  involved. 

9.  Where  the  churches  are  of  a representative  democratic  style  of  polity,  it  is  an  error 
to  conduct  negotiations  in  secrecy.  There  must  be  a strategy  for  the  total  process  of 
communication  at  all  levels. 

10.  Preparation  of  the  local  congregations  in  ecumenical  awareness  and  for  anticipated 
future  merged  or  united  life  is  indispensable. 

11.  The  Kairos  of  unity  is  important.  Sound  historical  timing  is  another  way  of 
defining  this  factor. 

12.  Tension  may  increase  as  the  threshold  of  overt  unity  is  approached.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a strategy  and  a mechanism  to  help  the  churches  over  the  no-man’s 
land  of  anxiety  as  they  pass  through  the  threshold.  Permanent  commissions  with  a 
broad  base  and  a clear  mandate  are  needed  to  hold  the  churches  steady  in  this  situation. 

D.  Finally,  some  tentative  conclusions  may  be  presented  with  respect  to  ecumenical 
developments  and  agencies. 

13.  Ecumenical  institutionalism  is  not  a neutral  factor.  It  plays  as  positive  a role 
in  the  developing  future  of  church  unity  as  do  the  institutional  factors  of  the  individual 
denominations. 
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14.  In  due  course  councils  of  churches  tend  to  socialize  the  participating  member 
churches  in  the  direction  of  practical  co-operation,  since  so  much  of  church  life  in  the 
conciliar  movement  is  not  directly  based  on  doctrinal  convictions. 

15.  Institutionalized  co-operation  may  become  fixated  and  thus  be  a hindrance  to 
more  advanced  steps  of  church  unity.  Such  institutional  drift  does  not  assure  the  unity 
we  seek  or  need  or  the  unity  that  Christ  wills. 

16.  While  Faith  and  Order  Commissions  are  working  in  their  ivory  Towers  of  theol- 
ogical study,  many  social  forces  are  shaping  the  life  and  context  of  the  churches,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  conditioning  their  future. 

Finally,  Professor  T.  F.  Torrance  addressed  the  meeting,  giving  some 
dogmatic  reflections  and  comments  both  on  the  work  of  the  Study  Commission 
and  on  the  problems  of  institutionalism  in  general. 

I have  been  asked  to  raise  questions  and  comments  on  this  question  of  institutionalism, 
and  particularly  to  sharpen  the  issues  and  thus  make  the  questions  stand  out  more  clearly. 

The  first  thing  I should  like  to  ask  is,  can  we  learn  here  from  the  history  of  Israel 
and  the  Old  Testament  ? Israel  was  called  to  be  the  people  of  God  — laos.  But  Israel 
insisted  on  being  a nation,  like  other  nations  ; on  being  an  ethnos , so  that  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  represents  a struggle  between  the  laic  and  the  ethnic.  Thus  we  have 
the  problem  of  being  between  laic  institutions  and  ethnic  institutions.  (This  is  still,  as 
I see  it,  the  fundamental  problem  of  Israel  in  its  new  State.)  Within  the  laic  institutions 
themselves  there  is  the  question  of  how  far  they  are  ontological  and  integral,  and  how  far 
they  are  temporal  and  necessary  : for  example  priesthood.  How  far  can  we  regard 
priesthood  as  ontological  and  integral,  and  how  far  temporal  and  necessary  ? There  are 
some  answers  we  can  see  — here  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  much  to  say.  On  that 
question  I want  to  ask,  are  we  to  think  similarly  of  the  Church,  grafted  onto  the  stock 
of  Israel,  and  can  we  think  here  again  of  the  division  between  ethnic  and  laic  institutions  ? 
How  far  are  they  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  into  Christ  ? Is  there  not  a 
fundamental  insistence  throughout  the  New  Testament  that  this  Church  must  not  be 
schematized  to  the  forms  of  this  world  ? 

A second  series  of  questions  : How  far  are  we  to  ground  the  doctrine  of  the  institution 
in  the  Church  of  the  incarnation  ? — i.e.  the  whole  fact  of  the  birth,  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  ? A christological  question  : What  is  the  nature  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  nature  of  the  incarnational  body,  of  the  body  which  he  offered  in  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Father  on  the  Cross,  the  nature  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection  ? 
This  is  how  we  must  think  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Is  it  alter  Christ  us, 
an  alternative  ? We  must  avoid  ecclesiastical  docetism.  But  may  I here  raise  the  problem 
of  the  Ebionite  heresy,  the  heresy  of  adoptionism  ? Is  this  not  true  also  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  ? It  may  well  be  that  the  adoptionist  heresy  in  its  applied  form  has  been 
most  widespread . The  relevant  question  here  concerns  Chalcedon  : the  divine  physis  and 
the  human  physis.  Physis  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  growth,  but  how  can  we  speak 
of  the  “growth”  of  God  ? Chalcedon  takes  for  granted  that  we  already  know  what  the 
human  physis  is.  Is  this  true?  Is  not  the  physis  of  Christ  the  real,  fundamental  physis 
of  human  nature  ? When  we  think  of  institution  we  must  think  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
as  being  sui  generis,  on  the  basis  of  christology.  When  we  think  of  the  whole  Christ,  we 
realize  that  the  Church  which  becomes  the  body  of  Christ  becomes  contrary  to  nature, 
at  war  with  the  world.  This  means  that  institution  by  its  very  nature  must  always  be 
open  to  the  resurrection,  its  character  must  be  open  to  the  new  world. 

Thirdly,  can  we  think  out  the  question  of  institution  without  developing  a complete 
interpretation  of  the  universe  ? This  involves,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  one  cosmology  to  another  from  the 
second  century  onwards.  First  there  was  the  change  from  Hebraic  to  Greek,  Ptolemaic 
cosmology  : this  is  partly  bound  up  with  the  gnostic  heresy.  Later  came  the  changes 
from  Ptolemaic  to  Copernican,  to  Newtonian  and  to  Einsteinian.  Here  Bultmann’s 
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questions  are  relevant.  Can  we  escape  the  question  of  the  place  of  Christ,  in  the  Ascension 
and  on  earth,  or  the  relation  of  time  and  eternity  to  institution  ? Origen’s  interpretation 
was  carried  over  into  Augustine’s  distinction  between  the  “sensible”  and  the  “intelligible” 
world.  This  raised  many  serious  problems,  only  resolved  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the 
course  of  this  development,  which  I think  is  important  because  it  laid  the  basis  for  all 
notions  of  institution  in  the  West,  there  grew  up  the  notion  of  a “sacramental”  universe  — 
earth  corresponds  to  heaven  as  visible  to  invisible.  The  whole  universe  was  regarded 
in  a sacramental  way,  with  the  Church  as  a sacramental  microcosm  showing  the  relation 
between  the  logical  forms  of  the  Church  and  the  sacramental  universe.  Thus  the  institu- 
tional Church  was  held  to  represent  in  its  forms  and  dogmas  the  objectification  of  the 
Church,  and  on  this  ground  the  Church  itself  came  to  assume  supreme  authority  for  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  the  defining  of  its  structures.  The  problem 
here  is  that  the  organized  forms  of  the  Church  and  the  formulation  of  faith  are  determined, 
not  by  the  theologians,  but  by  the  canon  lawyers.  All  dogma  was  laid  down  by  Gratian’s 
edicts,  and  the  theologians  had  just  to  realize  this. 

Thus  we  have  to  learn  again  the  meaning  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  the  resurrection. 
Here  reformation  consists  in  breaking  open  the  institutional  bonds  of  law.  This  whole 
development  of  a thousand  years  lies  behind  many  of  our  problems  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  theology  and  institution.  The  whole  of  the  West  is  involved  in  this  — not 
just  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  the  West,  including  Pentecostalists  and  Quakers.  If  the 
Church  was  built  with  the  strength  to  pass  from  the  Semitic  through  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copernican  to  the  Einsteinian  era,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  formulate  an  institutionalism 
without  tying  it  up  with  metaphysical  speculations  about  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
Does  not  Israel  help  us  here,  teaching  us  to  think  out  the  whole  question  of  institution- 
alism in  terms  of  the  Heilsgeschichte  ? We  cannot  avoid  the  real  problems  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church,  and  its  life  and  mission  and  continuity,  and  its  involvement  in  space  and 
time.  This  is  what  the  Ascension  means.  It  is  the  establishment  of  the  Church  necessary 
for  historical  life  and  continuity. 

Professor  John  Macmurray  refers  to  the  three  basic  apperceptions  (1)  the  aesthetic 
or  Greek,  concerned  with  “form”  ; (2)  the  pragmatic  or  Roman,  concerned  with  “func- 
tion,” and  (3)  the  Hebraic  or  personalistic.  These  three  cannot  be  separated,  and  are 
all  part  of  the  development.  Thus  when  we  are  thinking  of  institutions,  must  we  not  also 
think  of  institutional  persons,  or  agents  ? — i.e.  not  omit  the  Hebraic  way  of  thinking  ? 
There  is  a danger  of  the  elimination  of  this  personal  or  “thou”  element  in  institutions. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  two  problems  in  particular  — the  problem  of  intercommunion, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Intercommunion  is  concerned  with  the  life  and  fellowship  of  one  church  with  another, 
and  has  an  analogy  in  human  love.  Love  and  law  belong  together,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  law  to  serve  love  but  not  to  dominate  it.  If  they  are  separated,  however,  love  ceases  to 
be  love,  because  it  is  incomplete.  So  it  is  with  Holy  Communion.  We  must  ask  whether 
we  can  have  communion  that  does  not  involve  law  or  discipline.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  communion,  not  to  be  its  master.  Indiscriminate  intercommunion  is  therefore  wrong 
because  it  is  illegitimate.  But  the  legal  institution  must  serve  holy  love,  and  therefore 
the  question  of  occasional  intercommunion  must  be  looked  at  more  closely.  Where  there 
are  two  churches  acting  together,  this  must  involve  acknowledgment  of  the  institution 
on  both  sides.  Only  in  terms  of  christology  and  soteriology  can  this  be  answered. 

This  can  also  be  applied  in  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  He  who  ordains 
is  Jesus  Christ  himself : but  it  is  he  in  his  Church  who  ordains,  and  uses  his  Church  to 
ordain.  We  must  think  out  ordination  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  for  it  is  the  same 
Christ  acting.  The  horizontal  cannot  escape  involvement  in  time  and  space  : only  in 
this  way  can  there  be  an  historical  relationship  to  an  historical  event. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Fr.  Jerome  Hamer  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  reports  which  had  been  made,  and  commented  at  some  length  of  the  problem. 
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He  was  particularly  struck,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  positive  approach  found 
in  the  reports  to  the  Church  as  an  institution,  and  was  glad  that  the  position  of 
Sohm  had  been  abandoned.  Institutions  could  only  be  understood  when  there 
was  a theology  of  institutionalism.  Institutions  could  be  considered  as  necessary 
in  the  providence  of  God,  and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  issuing  from 
sin.  His  second  point  concerned  the  definition  of  “institution”.  Dr.  Ehren- 
strom’s  definition  appeared  to  him  to  lack  an  element  of  continuity.  Two  concepts 
which  he  wished  to  stress  were  those  of  collectivity  and  historicity.  These  were 
important  because  only  in  this  way  did  we  touch  institution  in  the  context  of 
apostolicity.  Man  was  a social  and  historical  being  and  therefore  could  not 
live  outside  human  institutions.  Thirdly  with  regard  to  the  dialectic  between 
koinonia  and  institution,  the  Church  had  been  defined  by  the  encyclical  Mystici 
corporis  in  1943  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  this  focuses  immediately 
on  the  concept  of  koinonia.  It  was  a relationship  such  as  that  seen  in  man  between 
the  body  and  the  soul  (see  I Cor.  12)  and  the  eternal  reality  of  Christ.  As  regards 
koinonia  and  institution,  he  suggested  that  institution  was  an  external  aspect  of 
koinonia , and  from  the  other  point  of  view,  institution  could  be  regarded  as  the 
instrument  used  by  God  to  make  koinonia  work. 

Fourthly,  he  asked  where  the  foundations  for  seeing  the  Church  as  institution 
could  be  found,  and  in  this  connection  referred  to  what  Professor  Torrance  had 
said  : that  the  theological  basis  could  only  be  christological,  and  must  be  based 
on  the  triple  office  of  Christ  as  prophet,  priest  and  king.  Here  we  really  entered 
into  the  centre  of  this  problem.  The  Church  as  institution  had  no  other  function 
than  to  connect  this  threefold  office  of  prophet,  priest  and  king.  As  long  as  the 
Church  remained  functional  it  remained  good  and  true,  but  when  it  transcended 
this  role  then  it  was  no  more  institution  but  institutionalism.  A preferable  defi- 
nition of  the  Church  as  institution  was  given  by  Bossuet : “Jesus  Christ  spread 
out  and  disseminated.”  This  also  raised  the  question  of  the  concept  of  the  Church 
as  a continuation  of  the  incarnation.  Many  who  used  this  term  had  the  idea  that 
it  meant  that  at  the  Ascension  Christ  withdrew  from  the  world  and  then  the 
Church  took  over.  This  did  not  represent  the  theology  of  anyone  he  knew,  and 
since  the  concept  was  so  misunderstood  he  considered  it  would  be  better  to 
speak  of  the  “apostolicity”  of  the  Church,  because  this  was  a dynamic  concept 
dependent  always  on  the  living  Christ  alone. 

His  fifth  and  final  point  concerned  method.  The  amount  of  attention  given 
by  the  Commission  to  sociology  had  struck  him  particularly,  and  he  considered 
that  the  method  had  to  be  both  theological  as  well  as  sociological,  for  sociology 
could  only  apprehend  the  external  aspect  of  the  Church.  It  could  observe  certain 
behaviour,  but  it  could  not  really  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Church.  Only  theology 
could  really  say  what  the  Church  was,  and  thus  it  was  always  necessary  to  revert 
to  theology.  Theology  could  use  sociology  as  an  instrument,  and  in  this  way 
it  could  be  a considerable  enrichment.  Thus  he  urged  the  priority  of  theology 
over  sociology  with  regard  to  method,  and  wanted  to  see  a theology  of  institution 
developed  along  the  lines  of  a theology  of  apostolicity. 

Professor  Cragg  considered  that  Dean  Muelder  in  his  address  had  implied 
that  political  and  other  factors  were  “sinister”  ; and  he  pointed  out  that  such 
factors  were  in  fact  always  present.  There  was  always  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment to  centres  of  authority,  and  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
inexpertly  done  because  people  were  not  sure  where  the  centres  of  authority  lay. 
The  need  for  expert  political  awareness  was  very  much  greater  than  was  some- 
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times  realized.  The  ill  name  which  church  politics  had  always  had  was  because 
they  often  attracted  people  trying  to  bring  about  change  in  organizational  structure 
for  reasons  other  than  the  pursuit  of  objective  truth  : people  deceived  themselves 
before  they  started  to  deceive  others.  He  gave  an  illustration  of  Herod  as  a 
politician  willing  to  serve  a small  concern  and  thus  sacrifice  John  the  Baptist. 

Dr.  Niesel  pointed  to  the  connection  between  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Institutionalism  Commission  and  those  of  the  Commission  on  Tradition  which 
had  been  discussed  the  previous  day.  Christ,  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  Church, 
had  also  taken  care  to  give  it  a certain  order,  by  which  it  might  hand  on  the 
Gospel  to  the  world.  At  this  point  it  was  useful  to  be  reminded  that  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  confessional  documents  referred  to  the  Church  as  an  institution. 
(The  speaker  illustrated  this  by  quotations  from  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  sources.) 
Such  an  approach  would  make  a valuable  starting  point  for  contacts  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  also  for  an  understanding  of  Pentecostalist churches; 
because  the  appropriation  of  the  practices  and  services  of  the  Church  as  an 
institution  presupposed  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  on  the  basis  of  such 
gifts  could  a real  understanding  be  fruitful.  The  divergence  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Pentecostalists  only  demonstrates  how  wide  is  the  realm  of 
study  which  has  to  be  traversed. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Thomas  stressed  the  importance  of  the  theology  of  institutionalism. 

He  considered  that  Dean  Muelder  and  Dr.  Ehrenstrom  should  proceed  in  the 
way  they  had  taken,  and  that  the  question  of  the  theology  of  institutionalism 
should  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  At  Lund  the  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  study 
of  “non-theological”  factors,  and  it  was  good  to  have  selected  institutionalism 
out  of  the  great  mass  of  such  factors.  He  hoped  that  other  social  and  cultural 
factors  would  subsequently  be  dealt  with.  Almost  every  point  made  could  be 
illustrated  from  the  negotiations  between  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  USA.  ' 

Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  thought  it  would  be  helpful  if  some  indication  could  be 
given  of  the  case  studies  which  would  be  made  in  the  future.  A wide  range  should 
be  covered,  for  it  was  not  advisable  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  sociological 
factors.  A study  of  almost  any  group  of  Christians  would  illustrate  the  same 
features.  He  suggested  looking  a little  further  back,  to  periods  when  there  had 
been  considerable  decay  — for  example  the  early  Church  in  North  Africa.  It  was 
also  important  to  give  attention  to  moments  of  very  important  renewal,  such 
as  those  of  the  1830’s  and  1840’s  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  reply,  Dean  Muelder  explained  that  the  difficulty  lay  not  only  in  selecting 
suitable  case  studies,  but  also  in  finding  someone  both  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take them.  Not  many  people  were  trained  both  theologically  and  sociologically, 
and  it  was  also  essential  to  have  scholars  who  could  get  at  the  primary  materials. 

In  certain  cases  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  was  too  painful  to  be  dealt  with  in  j 
print  at  this  stage.  The  Commission  had  tried  to  find  as  many  cases  as  possible 
which  cut  across  families  of  churches,  such  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians 
in  the  United  States.  They  had  also  been  anxious  to  do  case  studies  on  Germany 
and  on  the  negotiations  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of 
England,  but  had  been  unable  to  find  anyone  to  undertake  these.  On  the  other 
hand  a study  of  Baptist  and  Disciples  negotiations  in  the  USA  was  nearing 
completion,  as  well  as  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  a study  had  also 
been  promised  from  India. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  noted  a point  of  convergence  between  the  Institution- 
alism Commission  and  the  Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  at  this  point 
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regarding  the  problem  of  the  perennial  division  between  leadership  and  the  led. 
The  larger  proportion  of  mankind  were  more  naturally  led  than  leaders,  and 
one  of  the  functions  of  institutions  was  to  provide  for  the  tension  between  these 
two  groups  — Dr.  Jacob’s  paper  was  an  illustration  of  this.  Such  a tension  was 
an  aspect  of  the  responsibility  of  institutions,  but  this  also  was  closely  tied  up 
with  the  same  fact  of  human  nature  as  applied  to  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
this  drove  us  back  to  theological  considerations.  There  was  a gathering  together, 
a crisis  of  choice,  with  the  exclusive  element  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  wide  universal  promises,  which  had  to  be  reconciled  in  any  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  What  were  the  implications  of  this  tension  between 
the  narrow  and  the  wide,  and  how  far  was  a study  of  institutionalism  a help  in 
the  problem  of  the  tension  between  the  Church  as  a minority,  and  in  intension 
all-embracing  ? 

Professor  Taylor  felt  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  tradition  being  limited  to 
what  had  happened  in  the  Church  down  the  centuries.  Was  Professor  Torrance 
using  “this  world”  in  the  technical  sense,  or  did  he  mean  something  larger  than 
this  ? It  was  necessary  to  realize  that  many  insights  first  came  to  us  from  outside 
the  Christian  perspective,  which  yet  remained  valid,  and  had  to  be  recognized  as 
such. 

President  Mackay  said  the  question  of  confessionalism  was  a difficult  and 
delicate  one,  but  could  be  of  decisive  importance  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical 
movement ; and  was  something  which  should  be  studied  by  the  Institutionalism 
Commission.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  confessional  manifestation  had  all 
been  a consequence  of  human  sin.  God  had  given  to  different  confessional 
developments  the  privilege  of  emphasizing  something  authentically  Christian 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  A dispassionate  study  of  this  was  going  on  in  the 
confessions,  and  if  done  in  humility  and  not  for  the  sake  of  pure  traditionalism, 
would  be  valuable.  Confessionalism  had  in  recent  times  become  institutionalized  ; 
world  bodies  had  emerged,  interested  in  projecting  themselves  into  the  world 
scene  and  becoming  relevant  to  the  present  context.  This  confessional  movement 
was  a factor  which  could  help  or  break  the  ecumenical  movement  — it  could,  for 
example,  wreck  church  unity  in  India  — and  as  such  it  merited  study  by  the 
Commission  on  Institutionalism. 

Dr.  Smolik  agreed  that  it  was  essential  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  concrete  situation  in  our  own  century  and  not  merely  with  the  past.  There 
was  a danger  of  institutionalism  in  any  church  which  could  have  political  impli- 
cations. He  expressed  surprise  that  doctrine  and  sociology  should  be  regarded 
separately  in  the  Commission.  Theology  could  open  our  eyes  to  this  question 
more  clearly. 

Principal  Chandran  urged  a frank  diagnosis  of  institutional  and  theological 
problems,  and  also  an  understanding  of  the  problem  of  sin  in  institutional  life. 
How  far  could  the  institutional  aspect  of  the  Church  be  identified  with  the  human 
nature  of  the  Church  ? 

Father  Timiadis  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  problems  being  dealt  with  here 
were  also  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  According  to  the  early  Fathers, 
there  could  not  be  an  amorphous  ecclesia ; the  human  element  could  not  be 
divorced  from  church  life.  He  suggested  there  should  be  a study  of  the  theology 
of  time,  space  and  matter. 
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In  reply  to  Professor  Taylor,  Professor  Torrance  explained  that  he  was 
opposed  to  a mongrel  theology  : it  was  necessary  to  have  pure  theological  method. 
There  was  a danger  in  separating  koinonia  and  institution,  unless  koinonia  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ  was  meant.  There  must  be  a distinction  between  the 
ethnic  and  the  laic.  Apostolicity  must  be  semper  eadem  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  apostolic. 

Afternoon  Session 

The  Commission  met  in  sub-committees. 

Evening  Session 

The  Commission  met  in  sub-committees. 


Sunday  7th  August  1960 

Morning  Worship 

Afternoon  Session 

The  Commission  met  in  sub-committees. 

Evening  Session 

This  session  was  held  jointly  between  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  the  Working  Committee  of  the  WCC  Department  on  the  Laity,  whose 
chairman,  Dr.  H.  H.  Walz,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  joint  session. 

In  his  introduction,  Dr.  Walz  outlined  briefly  the  history  of  the  Department 
on  the  Laity  and  its  beginnings  in  the  Life  and  Work  movement.  It  was  better  to 
think  more  in  terms  of  a “lay  quality”  of  the  Church  rather  than  merely  in  terms 
of  “the  role  of  the  laity”.  In  the  early  days  this  issue  had  been  clearly  seen  as 
one  affecting  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Church  as  well  as  its  outward  activities. 
But  because  the  issue  had  later  been  misplaced  and  separated  from  faith  and 
order,  this  vision  had  departed.  From  1949  onwards,  the  Department  on  the 
Laity  had  made  efforts  to  recapture  the  lost  vision,  and  there  was  much  hope 
for  a fruitful  outcome  of  such  a discussion  as  the  present  one.  It  was  important 
that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  be  confronted  by  a discussion 
so  closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Walz  then  introduced  Mr.  Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  on  the  Laity,  who  presented  his  theses  on  “The  Ecumenical 
Re-affirmation  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Laity  and  its  Ecclesiological  Implications.” 


Preliminary  observations 

1.  One  can  speak  in  two  different  ways  about  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  Church  : 

aj  as  a mobilization  of  the  laity  in  the  view  of  their  collaboration  in  the  organized 
activities  of  the  Church  ; 

b)  as  the  building-up  of  a living  Church  by  fostering  the  growth  of  the  Church  as  a 
spontaneously  worshipping,  witnessing  and  serving  community. 
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This  second  view  is  at  the  focus  of  the  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of 
the  laity.  It  does,  however,  not  exclude  the  active  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  inner 
life  of  the  Church  and  its  activities,  but  it  sets  this  participation  in  the  right  context  and 
directs  it  to  the  true  goal. 

2.  The  predicament  of  each  ecumenical  discussion  and  study  on  the  role  of  the  laity 
is  the  fact  that  no  generally  acceptable  definition  of  what  the  laity  is  exists  today.  It  is 
misleading  to  say  that  the  laity  are  those  members  of  the  Church  (i)  who  are  not  ordained, 
(ii)  who  have  not  studied  theology,  or  (iii)  who  are  not  “professional  church  workers” 
(i.e.  those  who  earn  their  living  in  a secular  job).  — The  report  of  the  sixth  section  of 
Evanston  sums  up  a consensus  among  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant  writers 
on  the  subject  when  stating  that  the  growing  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the  laity  “springs 
from  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  as  the  People  of  God.”  (The 
Evanston  Report,  p.  161.)  This  derivation  of  the  term  “laity”  from  the  biblical  key  term 
“laos”  is  etymologically  questionable  (see  Ign.  de  la  Potterie,  “L’origine  et  le  sens  primitif 
du  mot  ‘lai'c’,”  in  “Nouvelle  Revue  Theologique,”  Septembre/Octobre  1957),  but  it 
remains  theologically  valid,  if  not  only  the  term  “laos”  but  all  the  other  New  Testament 
terms  and  images  are  used  for  the  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  laity.  And  however 
awkward  and  suspect  the  term  “laity”  may  be  for  certain  Christian  traditions,  it  has  now 
become  identified  with  an  important  trend  in  modern  church  history  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  replace  it  even  if  a more  adequate  term  could  be  found.  (See  further,  H.  H.  Walz, 
“Lay,  Theology  of  the  Laity,  Laymen’s  Work,”  in  “The  Ecumenical  Review,”  Vol.  VI, 
1954,  pp.  469-475.) 

3.  The  origin  and  context  of  the  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the 
laity  is  not  in  the  first  place  to  be  found  in  academic  theology  and  official  church  gather- 
ings, but  rather  in  pioneering  ventures  where  the  Church  meets  the  world  (e.g.  in  lay 
training  centres,  “Kirchentag”  movements,  brotherhoods  for  mission,  and  parish  renewal 
movements).  The  documents  of  this  ecumenical  conversation  on  the  laity  are  therefore 
rather  manifestos  than  well-balanced  theological  treatises.  But  a confrontation  between 
those  involved  in  laity  experiments  and  the  laity  conversation  on  the  one  side,  and  acad- 
emic theologians  and  church  leaders  on  the  other,  is  overdue  for  two  reasons  : (i)  The 
talk  about  the  ministry  of  the  laity  is  in  many  churches  in  danger  to  become  a fashion 
which  does  not  commit  anybody  ; sound  theological  criticism  is  therefore  needed,  (ii)  On 
the  other  hand,  many  believe  that  the  new  insistence  on  the  role  of  the  laity  has  deep 
implications  for  ecclosiology  and  for  the  structures  of  the  total  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church  “ theologians  and  church  leaders  should  therefore  become  attentive  to  what  is  done 
and  said  in  this  realm. 

4.  Are  there  indeed  such  implications  of  the  ecumenical  re-affirmation,  of  the  ministry 
of  the  laity  for  ecclesiology  and  the  total  life  and  mission  of  the  Church  ? — Father  Yves 
M.-J.  Congar  says  that  “au  fond  il  n’y  aurait  qu’une  th6ologie  du  laicat  valable  : une 
eccl6siologie  totale”  (in  “Jalons  pour  une  theologie  du  laicat,”  Paris,  1954,  p.  13). 
According  to  him,  the  traditional  ecclesiology  is  not  wrong  but  it  is  onesided  (“Le  ‘De 
Ecclesia’  fut  principalement,  parfois  presque  exclusivement  une  defense  et  une  affirmation 
de  la  r£alit£  de  l’Eglise  comme  appareil  de  mediation  hidrarchique,  des  pouvoirs  et  de  la 
primaut6  du  sidge  romain,  bref,  une  hi6rarchiologie,”  op.  cit.,  p.  68).  Professor  H.  Krae- 
mer  goes  further  and  calls  for  “a  radical  reorientation  of  the  existing  and  still  obtaining 
ecclesiologies”  (“A  Theology  of  the  Laity,”  London,  1958,  p.  76).  The  truth  is  probably 
the  combination  of  these  two  positions,  namely  : the  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the 
ministry  of  the  laity  challenges  radically  the  ecclesiological  presuppositions  and  it  com- 
plements the  doctrinal  ecclesiologies. 


Some  major  emphases 

1.  The  laity  is  the  whole  people  of  God  which  has  been  elected  and  called  for  worship , 
witness  and  service. 

The  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Church  does  not  live  by  its  own  merit,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  (Exodus  J9  : 1-6  ; I Peter 
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2 : 9-10),  and  that  the  Church  does  not  live  for  itself,  but  for  the  participation  in  Christ’s 
ministry  to  the  world.  “The  phrase  ‘the  ministry  of  the  laity’  expresses  the  privilege  of  the 
whole  Church  to  share  in  Christ’s  ministry  to  the  world”  (The  Evanston  Report,  p.  161). 

This  total  ministry  includes  not  only  some  intentional  and  organized  acts  of  Christian 
worship,  witness  and  service,  but  it  calls  for  a Church  in  which  both  the  corporate  life 
of  the  body  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  life  of  its  members  have  a spontaneous  dimension 
of  worship,  witness  and  service.  Which  ways  of  worship,  evangelism  and  Christian 
service  help  or  hinder  the  growth  of  a mature  Church  whose  total  life  has  a worship-, 
witness-  and  service-dimension? 

2.  The  laity  is  the  whole  people  of  God  which  has  been  converted  to  Christ  Pantokrator , 
who  is  not  only  the  Head  of  the  Church , but  also  the  Lord  over  the  world. 

An  unconverted  “laity”  is  as  dangerous  as  an  unconverted  “clergy.”  “On  clergy  and 
laity  alike  God  lays  the  demand  for  total  commitment  to  Him.  The  ministry  of  the  laity 
should  mean  nothing  less  than  this  total  commitment  of  all  man’s  time,  deeds  and  posses- 
sions” (The  Evanston  Report,  p.  169).  What  “total  commitment”  means  can  only  come 
out  of  a new  understanding  of  conversion  (a  subject  which  has  been  almost  wholly 
neglected  in  ecumenical  studies  !). 

The  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  leads  to  a concept  of  con- 
version in  which  the  “engagement”  in  the  world  is  as  important  as  the  “ddgagement” 
from  the  world  because  Christ  is  the  Pantokrator.  Conversion  to  Him  means  also  to 
receive  a new  attitude  to  the  things  of  this  world.  “Un  laic  est  un  homme  pour  qui  les 
choses  existent ; pour  qui  leur  veritd  n’est  pas  comme  engloutie  et  abolie  par  une  reference 
superieure.  Car  pour  lui,  chrdtiennement  parlant,  ce  qu’il  s’agit  de  rdfdrer  a l’Absolu, 
c’est  la  r6alite  meme  des  Elements  de  ce  monde  dont  la  figure  passe”  (Congar,  op.  cit., 
P-  45). 

3.  The  laity  is  the  whole  people  of  God  which  in  the  total  event  of  baptism  (and  confirma- 
tion ) has  been  (i)  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  body  of  Christ , and  ( ii)  ordained 
for  the  participation  in  Christ's  priestly,  prophetic  and  royal  ministry  in  the  world. 
“We  must  understand  anew  the  implications  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  baptized,  that, 

as  Christ  came  to  minister,  so  must  all  Christians  become  ministers  of  His  saving  purpose 
according  to  the  particular  gift  of  Spirit  which  each  has  received”  (The  Evanston  Report, 

p.  161). 

The  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  emphasizes  the  double 
aspect  of  early  Christian  baptism  (incorporation  and  ordination)  and  seeks  for  a baptismal 
teaching  and  liturgy  in  which  both  of  these  aspects  are  clearly  expressed. 

4.  The  laity  is  the  whole  people  of  God  which  is  time  and  again  convened  and  sent  out 
by  Christ  for  the  participation  in  His  ministry  to  the  world. 

The  city  on  the  mountain  : God’s  people  convened  out  of  its  diaspora  situation  for 
corporate  worship,  witness  and  service. 

The  salt  of  the  earth  : God’s  people  sent  out  into  its  diaspora  situation.  The  “presence 
chretienne”  in  the  world. 

The  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  emphasizes  the  basic 
rhythm  of  withdrawal  and  return  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church  (see  the  statement 
on  “The  Ministry  of  the  Laity  in  the  World”  which  was  received  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  commended  to  the  churches  for  their 
study  and  comment,  “Minutes  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Galyatetd,”  1956,  p.  26  f.). 
It  affirms  the  double  aspect  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  which  — like  the  apostles  — 
is  not  only  called  to  discipleship  (“to  be  with  him. . .”)  but  also  to  mission  (“to  be  sent 
out...,”  Mark  3 : 14). 

P.-S.  — For  a fuller  discussion  of  the  above  major  emphases  see  H.  R.  Weber, 
“Miindige  Gemeinde.  Einige  ekklesiologische  Folgerungen  aus  dem  okumenischen 
Gesprach  liber  die  Laienfrage,”  in  “Oekumenische  Rundschau,”  9.  Jg.,  1960,  Heft  1, 

5.  3-20. 
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Some  special  points  of  enquiry 


1.  The  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  forces  theology  to 
recover  its  true  self  and  to  become  again  not  a science  besides  other  sciences  {theology 
besides  sociology , mineralogy , etc.)  but  a particular  way  of  understanding  the  total 
reality  of  God,  man,  history  and  the  material  world.  God’s  people  living  in  the  world 
and  spending  most  of  its  time  outside  the  specific  religious  sector  of  life  needs  for  its 
ministry  a clear  understanding  of  the  relation  between  God  and  human  societies,  cultures 
and  civilizations,  scientific  and  technical  developments,  arts  and  daily  work  and  leisure. 

The  rudiments  of  such  a theology  which  embraces  a “th6ologie  des  realit6s  terrestres” 
(a  study  by  Gustave  Thils,  DesclSe  De  Brouwer,  Paris-Bruges,  1946)  exist,  but  the  major 
task  of  elaborating  this  theology  which  would  be  relevant  for  modern  man  must  still  be 
done. 

2.  The  ecumenical  re-affirmation  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity  emphasized  some  ele- 
ments which  have  been  neglected  in  the  classical  ecumenical  study  on  the  (ordained) 
ministry  and  which  may  lead  therefore  this  study  out  of  its  present  deadlock  : 

a)  The  total  Church  has  a charismatic  nature.  “Each  has  his  own  ‘charisma’  from 
God”  (I  Cor.  7 : 7),  and  each  has  therefore  his  ministry.  But  there  are  certain  special 
“charismata”  and  “ministries”  given  by  Christ  which  for  the  up-building  of  the  Church 
should  become  public.  The  charismatic  Church  sets  therefore  such  ministries  apart 
through  a special  ordination. 

b)  The  total  Church  has  an  apostolic  nature  and  stands  therefore  in  the  (general) 
succession  of  the  apostles.  However,  the  college  of  the  apostles  was  not  only  the  prefigur- 
ation of  the  apostolic  Church  but  also  of  the  set-apart  ministers  who  stand  in  the  (special) 
succession  of  the  apostles  and  receive  therefore  besides  the  general  baptismal  ordination 
a special  ordination. 

c)  The  relationship  between  the  charismatic/apostolic  people  and  the  set-apart 
charismatic/apostolic  ministers  in  their  midst  is  not  a onesided  “hypertaxis”  (this  term 
never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  !)  but  a mutual  “hypotaxis”  and  “diakonia”  under 
Christ’s  Lordship  and  in  view  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  the  world. 

d)  The  function  of  the  set-apart  ministers  is  to  strengthen  the  charismatic  and  apostolic 
nature  of  God’s  people  : (i)  They  have  to  discern  to  let  flourish,  to  harmonize  and  direct 
all  the  “charismata”  given  to  God’s  people  ; and  (ii)  they  have  constantly  to  call  God’s 
people  to  its  discipleship  and  mission  and  to  equip  it  for  this  apostolic  ministry. 


The  Chairman  then  introduced  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer  of  the  Netherlands, 
author  of  the  book  “A  Theology  of  the  Laity.” 

In  his  address  Dr.  Kraemer  stressed  that  the  question  raised  was  one  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  that  the  time  left  to  the  Church  in  which  to  make 
some  critical  decisions  on  this  issue  was  very  short. 

“The  preliminary  things  have  been  said  by  Dr.  Walz  and  Mr.  Weber.  I am 
here  to  present  a challenge  — not  to  defend  a certain  book  or  to  recommend 
you  to  read  it.  But  this  book  has  provided  the  occasion  for  our  meeting  here  at 
this  moment,  because  it  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
to  take  seriously  into  account  the  case  I have  pleadsd  in  my  book  : the  theological 
and  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  laity  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 
The  place  of  the  laity  as  an  organic  part  of  the  Church  need  not  be  specially 
discussed.  What  is  crucial  for  Faith  and  Order  is  the  urgent  plea  that  it  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  ecclesiological  work  which  Faith  and  Order  has  to  do  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  The  case  is  plainly  and  fully  a theological  one  and  must 
have  a substantial  place  in  the  ecclesiology  of  our  time.  It  has  had  a place  too 
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much  outside  the  deliberations  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  therefore  I have  been 
asked  to  make  some  further  comments  about  it. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  present  meaning  of  the  place  of  the  laity  and  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  is  not  a novel  matter  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  nor  in  the  World  Council ; so  my  book  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
thunderbolt.  This  lay  issue  is  on  the  official  programme  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  has  to  press  this  issue.  But 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  way  forward  has  been  through  the  well-known 
document  at  Evanston,  the  report  of  the  sixth  section.  In  this  important  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiological  affirmations  have  been  made  in  an  official  document 
of  the  World  Council  and  have  been  sent  for  criticism  to  the  churches. 

“This  new  activity  and  initiative  are  some  of  the  most  essential  manifestations 
of  the  total  renewal  of  the  Church  — a subject  about  which  the  General  Secretary 
has  written  such  an  excellent  book.  Recently  in  my  work  much  of  my  time  has 
been  taken  up  in  travelling  all  over  the  world  (an  activity  which  shows  that  I 
am  one  of  the  retired  !)  and  I have  had  many  discussions  and  conferences  with 
ministers.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  has  been  that  in  all  these  discussions, 
on  whatever  subject  — the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  social  problems 
of  our  time,  or  evangelism,  or  the  witness  of  the  Church  — they  always  end 
up  with  the  same  cry  : ‘We  need  the  laity  !’ 

“We  are  living  in  an  era  of  transition  — the  modern  world  — and  it  demands 
an  entirely  new  way  of  thinking  and  being  in  the  Church ; i.e.  both  faith  and 
order.  A theological  validation  of  the  laity  is  needed,  so  that  it  should  have 
real  roots  and  lasting  justification  and  impetus  — we  cannot  build  simply  on 
goodwill.  Neither  theologians  nor  clergy,  but  the  laity,  are  by  force  of  circum- 
stances being  called  upon  to  play  a decisive  and  strategic  role  in  the  Church 
as  being  the  new  creation  of  Christ  in  this  time.  These  things  should  not  be  outside 
the  scope  and  interest  of  Faith  and  Order  : they  belong  there.  Faith  and  Order 
has  here  an  enormous  responsibility  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  laity  as  a 
theological  entity,  as  one  of  prime  importance.  I therefore  urgently  call  on 
Faith  and  Order  to  accept  the  responsibility  to  take  up  this  question  and  make 
up  its  mind,  and  decide  as  soon  as  possible  how  it  will  set  about  it. 

“I  have  put  the  case  and  the  challenge  squarely  before  you.  It  is  not  a matter 
of  exalting  the  laity  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  nor  of  claiming  rights  for  the 
laity  over  against  the  so-called  rights  of  the  clergy.  All  this  is  worldly  thinking  — 
alien  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  laity  and  the  clergy  have  only  received  pri- 
vileges — privileges  which  have  been  humbly  received  from  our  Lord  and  are 
to  be  humbly  obeyed. 

“Faith  and  Order  — where  are  you  in  this  matter  of  life  and  death  ? Are 
you  with  the  struggling  and  groping  laity  of  the  present  time  as  they  wrestle 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Church  ? Will  you  hear  our  appeal  for  help  to  under- 
stand this  role  and  its  theological  .and  ecclesiological  relevance  in  this  age  of 
unprecedented  transition  ? I hope  so.” 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  asked  how  the  speakers 
understood  the  context  of  this  challenge.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  really 
part  of  the  theological  thinking-through  of  this  turbulent  era  of  unprecedented 
challenge.  It  was  no  new  idea  that  theology  was  interested  in  things  other  than 
religion  — in  aspects  of  the  total  human  life  ; politics,  law,  education,  etc.  All 
this  was  now  called  in  question  by  the  fact  of  our  life  in  this  new  era.  Could 
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it  not  be  said  that  this  task  of  attempting  to  understand  this  new  era,  which 
brought  many  new  situations,  was  something  which  the  Church  had  as  yet  not 
thought  right  through  ? 

Mr.  Morehouse  said  that  this  challenge  was  one  which  should  be  kept  very 
much  in  mind  and  he  thought  it  was  fair  to  say  that  Faith  and  Order  had  not 
been  unaware  of  it.  Professor  Wingren  said  it  was  necessary  to  ask  where  the 
Bible  began,  and  to  start  from  there.  Man  had  been  created  to  govern  the  earth, 
but  Adam’s  fall  had  broken  his  relationship  not  only  with  God  but  with  the 
whole  world.  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  was  described  as  the  “new  Adam.” 
Even  the  sending  out  of  the  Apostles  should  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  creation 
story.  He  wondered  whether  the  problem  of  the  basis  of  the  state  was  not  one 
which  should  be  taken  up.  If  certain  elements  appeared  to  have  been  lost  in 
our  present  ecclesiology  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  begun  with  the 
New  Testament  and  had  disregarded  its  connection  with  the  Old. 

Professor  Torrance  said  he  had  always  advocated  the  idea  that  within  the 
people  of  God  all  participated  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  that  the  task 
of  the  special  ministry  was  to  be  a kind  of  “scaffolding”  supporting  the  whole 
structure.  He  had  two  questions  : (1)  What  did  theology  mean  ? It  was  necess- 
ary to  think  of  laymen  not  in  relation  to  things,  but  in  relation  to  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ  — a christological  approach.  (2)  Was  there  such  a thing  as  a theology 
of  the  laity  ? Was  it  not  as  false  a concept  as  a theology  of  the  clergy  ? Such  an 
approach  would  mean  a danger  of  too  great  a separation  of  the  clergy  from  the 
laity.  A minister  was  still  a layman  in  the  proper  sense.  This  kind  of  concept 
might  lead  to  an  emphasis  which  would  be  disastrous.  To  be  a member  of  Christ 
was  to  be  caught  up  into  him  so  that  the  whole  of  life  was  in  taking  up  the  Cross. 

Father  Bernard  Leeming  suggested  a reconsideration  of  the  theology  of 
confirmation  and  a return  to  the  tradition  which  defined  a sacrament  as  an  out- 
ward sign  of  an  inward  grace.  Each  individual  had  a particular  place  in  the 
Church  and  received  grace  according  to  his  position.  The  problem  of  the  laity 
was  to  see  how  they  could  use  their  special  gifts  in  the  Church.  He  instanced 
the  case  of  journalism,  a responsible  work  of  great  value  to  the  Church  and  the 
world,  and  remarked  that  most  Roman  Catholic  periodicals  were  produced  by 
laymen.  He  also  urged  that  a theology  of  the  laity  should  be  applied  to  old  and 
sick  people  who  could  not  work,  but  who  could  exercise  the  apostleship  of 
suffering. 

President  Mackay  said  the  question  to  be  asked  was  : what  is  it  to  be  a saint 
in  the  true  Christian  sense,  and  especially  what  does  this  mean  for  today  ? 
J.  B.  Phillips  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  saints  as  “God’s 
men  and  women”  (I  Cor.  1 : 2)  and  the  emphasis  is  that  this  is  what  we  are  called 
to  be.  This  would  also  involve  the  question  of  conversion  and  of  what  it  meant 
to  experience  profound  spiritual  change.  It  was  more  than  merely  being  baptized 
and  confirmed,  for  in  so  many  cases  of  such  people  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  change.  One  wondered  whether  the  lordship  of  Christ  could  mean  anything 
unless  it  began  with  the  lordship  of  Christ  over  the  individual  man.  Nothing 
would  mean  more  for  the  mission  and  unity  of  the  Church  than  this  recovery 
of  the  new  creation.  It  was  necessary  to  re-explore  what  was  involved  in  becoming 
“God’s  men  and  women”  and  this  would  challenge  the  Church  to  consider 
focusing  attention  on  the  inner  life  of  man. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Symons,  a member  of  the  Laity  Department’s  Working  Committee, 
commented  on  the  different  meanings  of  “laity.”  Different  definitions  were 
appropriate  for  different  purposes.  In  some  cases  it  was  ordination  which  marked 
the  distinction  ; in  others  a description  which  included  all  men  and  women  as 
laity  was  appropriate.  The  excellent  definition  given  by  Father  Congar  (quoted 
in  Mr.  Weber’s  Theses  II,  2),  however,  did  not  include  everyone,  and  defined 
the  layman  on  the  basis  of  his  standing  in  the  world,  working  with  and  amidst 
the  things  of  this  world.  But  much  of  the  churches’  thinking  about  laity  still 
appeared  to  define  laymen  in  terms  of  clergy,  and  even  though  much  was  now 
being  spoken  and  written  about  this  new  concern,  he  suspected  that  it  was  not 
really  adequate  for  the  layman,  because  it  was  clerical  from  the  start. 

In  summing  up,  Dr.  Kraemer  said  that  while  he  was  in  substantial  agreement 
with  what  Professor  Torrance  had  said,  he  felt  it  to  be  quite  unrelated  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  “I  know  what  the  reality  of  the  Church  is ; I learned 
it  on  the  mission  field  and  during  five  years  as  leader  of  the  renewal  movement 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  It  is  a matter  of  standing  in  the  mud  with  the 
laity,  and  to  search  there  for  inspired  direction.  I do  not  hear  anything  here 
about  the  mud  we  are  standing  in.”  He  went  on  to  add  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  “a  theology  of  the  laity.”  The  situation  was  a baffling  one,  and  if  nothing 
were  done  the  laity  would  be  lost  to  the  Church.  They  could  not  wrestle  alone 
with  the  modern  world  — it  was  necessary  to  enter  into  their  situation  and  wrestle 
with  them.  The  stark  reality  of  the  present  situation  was  that  the  Bible  and  the 
Creeds  appeared  to  modern  laity  to  be  irrelevant.  How  could  one  begin  to  talk 
about  witness  in  such  circumstances  ? He  felt  that  the  discussion  did  not  reveal 
sufficient  disquiet  about  the  reality  of  this  situation,  and  predicted  that  if  this 
question  were  not  properly  faced  soon  the  laity  would  be  lost  to  the  Church 
within  25  years. 


The  Chairman,  Dr.  Walz,  formally  brought  the  session  to  a close. 

Monday  8th  August  1960 

Morning  Session 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  Theological  Commission 
on  Worship. 

Principal  J.  R.  Chandran  reported  on  behalf  of  the  East  Asian  Section. 


He  commented  that  the  Commission  on  Worship  was  the  only  one  functioning 
in  Asia,  having  been  set  up  in  1954.  Nevertheless,  the  enormous  problem  of  distance 
meant  that  despite  an  existence  of  six  years,  the  Commission  was  far  behind  the 
others  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  producing  a report.  The  officers  of  the  Commission 
all  lived  in  different  countries,  and  it  had  never  been  possible  to  have  a full  Commission 
meeting.  But  in  spite  of  these  great  difficulties,  the  very  fact  that  a Commission 
on  Worship  had  beens  et  up  in  Asia  had  aroused  widespread  interest,  and  work 
had  been  done  in  study  groups,  consultations  and  regional  conferences.  Three  regional 
conferences  had  been  held  in  India  — at  Bangalore  in  1955  and  1960,  and  at  Matheran 
in  1957.  Delegates  to  these  had  been  mainly  appointed  by  the  Churches,  and  the  National 
Christian  Council  in  India  had  shown  great  interest  in  the  work.  At  the  same  time  churches 
other  than  those  represented  in  the  NCC  had  also  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Worship 
Commission.  At  the  Bangalore  Conference  in  1960,  for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  had  been  represented  by  an  official  observer.  It  was  hoped  to  have  a further 
meeting  just  before  the  WCC  Third  Assembly  in  1961. 

With  regard  to  the  theological  issues  dealt  with  so  far,  Principal  Chandran  referred 
to  the  printed  report  of  the  1960  Conference  at  Bangalore,  copies  of  which  had  been 
distributed  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Work  had  not  only  been  limited  to  the 
problem  of  indigenization,  but  the  questions  of  the  relationship  between  worship  and 
unity,  and  worship  and  mission,  had  also  been  considered  ; for  these  were  seen  to  be 
integrally  related.  They  had  been  studied  in  the  Asian  context,  but  were  relevant  through- 
out the  world. 

Principal  Chandran  referred  to  the  differing  forms  of  worship  to  be  found  in  Asia, 
and  stressed  that  specifically  Christian  worship  had  to  be  distinguished  in  both  form  and 
content.  Christian  worship  was  our  response  to  what  God  had  done  for  our  redemption 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  were  rooted  in  the  scriptural  witness  to  God’s  mighty  acts.  It 
was  noted  that  there  was  an  increasing  element  of  corporateness  to  be  found  in  Hindu 
worship,  though  it  differed  considerably  from  the  corporateness  of  Christian  worship. 
Hindu  worship  was  normally  individualistic,  but  could  be  collective  rather  than  corporate  ; 
no  special  theological  significance  attached  to  their  gathering  together  in  worship.  It 
was  therefore  important  that  in  Christian  worship  the  true  nature  and  significance  of 
corporateness  was  fully  witnessed  to  : the  congregation  should  not  just  be  led  by  a 
minister. 

In  Christian  worship  the  world  is  offered  to  God  (p.  10,  B.  1).  At  this  point  it  was 
necessary  to  have  further  study  about  the  meaning  of  the  “world”  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
relevance  of  such  study  for  worship.  How  much  of  the  world  could  be  carried  into 
Christian  worship  ? And  how  could  this  be  done  ? Only  through  intercession,  or  through 
the  way  worship  was  organized  also  ? Every  occasion  of  worship  should  be  a reminder 
to  people  of  their  mission  in  the  world  (p.  11,  no.  3).  The  meaning  of  the  liturgy  also 
required  further  study  in  this  connection. 

If  worship  is  our  offering  in  Christ,  it  should  be  an  offering  of  the  one  body,  and  we 
should  be  particularly  conscious  of  our  unity  : yet  it  is  here  that  our  disunity  is  present. 
This  question  also  needs  more  study,  but  cannot  be  done  independently  of  the  work  of 
other  commissions. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  between  worship  and  mission  had  also  received  much 
attention.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  the  unity  between  the  two  had  not  always  been 
borne  in  mind,  and  there  was  now  tension  between  them  ; and  thus  the  question  required 
to  be  thought  out  afresh. 

A further  topic  discussed  had  been  the  relationship  between  public  worship  and 
family  prayers  and  private  devotion.  This  was  still  a subject  of  discussion  and  a paper 
had  been  written  on  the  question.  It  was  essential  that  private  and  family  worship  should 
be  related  to  the  corporate  worship  of  the  Church  in  the  sacraments. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  indigenization,  Principal  Chandran  said  the  Commis- 
sion was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  very  little  progress  had  been  made  on  this  study. 
Experiments  had  been  made,  mostly  on  a superficial  level,  concerning  for  example  music 
and  posture  ; but  further  theological  study  was  essential.  It  was  not  Hinduization  which 
was  sought,  but  indigenization,  so  that  there  was  a witness  to  Christ  in  the  non-Christian 
world.  Indigenous  culture  and  thought-forms  were  part  of  God’s  creative  work,  and 
should  be  used  to  the  glory  of  Christ.  Many  questions  arose.  What  appropriate  symbols 
could  be  taken  over  ? Which  of  the  non-Christian  festivals  could  be  adapted  to  proclaim 
Christ  ? This  had  happened  in  the  West  — should  it  not  happen  in  India  also  ? It  might 
well  be  one  way  of  bringing  non-Christian  Asia  to  the  Christian  Church.  A Committee 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Christian  Kalendar  had  been  asked  to  study  this  question 
further.  It  was  important  to  distinguish  between  Hindu  and  national  festivals  : could 
both  be  used  in  the  Christian  Church  ? Fear  of  syncretism  had  inhibited  the  Church  from 
making  progress  in  indigenization,  especially  in  Japan  ; and  this  also  should  be  studied 
(p.  15,  no.  4).  Social  functions  often  had  more  danger  than  other  indigenous  factors  in 
worship.  The  problem  of  common  worship  was  increasingly  urgent  in  India  at  the 
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present  time  — e.g.  Gandhi’s  prayer  meetings.  Could  Christians  participate  in  such 
meetings  where  there  was  no  specific  Christian  content,  without  being  disloyal  to  their 
faith  ? There  was  also  the  problem  that  many  Christian  colleges  were  being  asked  by  the 
Government  to  give  up  having  specifically  Christian  public  worship  on  occasions  when 
non-Christians  would  be  attending.  Nevertheless,  they  were  in  favour  of  common 
prayer. 

It  was  problems  such  as  these  which  were  facing  the  East  Asian  section  of  the  Worship 
Commission  at  this  time,  and  which  they  wished  to  share  with  their  fellow-members 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Professor  Joseph  Sutler  then  reported  on  behalf  of  the  North  American 
Section. 

The  Section  had,  he  said,  been  at  something  of  a disadvantage  through  being  so  far  in 
distance  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  and  also  from  its  ethos  and  methods. 
Nevertheless,  this  separation,  though  much  regretted,  had  also  perhaps  some  advantages, 
in  that  the  members  were  left  to  sort  out  and  tackle  their  problems  on  their  own. 

The  Section  had  found  many  problems  confronting  them  concerning  the  relationship 
of  worship  to  the  present-day  world,  and  among  the  chief  of  these  was  the  use  of  language 
in  worship  and  in  the  Bible.  For  many  modern  people  liturgical  language  seemed  embar- 
rassing, and  the  language  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  Bible  was  incomprehensible  to  them. 
This  problem  was  in  part  connected  with  the  restrictive  concern  of  linguistic  analysis  in 
philosophy. 

The  Commission  regarded  belief  in  worship  as  crucial  for  the  world,  and  therefore 
this  problem  was  one  of  urgent  concern.  If  Christ  were  not  preached,  worship  would, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  become  little  more  than  a cultic  observance.  For  this 
reason,  some  members  of  the  Commission  regretted  that  the  new  advance  at  Lund  had 
led  to  the  formation  of  a Commission  on  christology  with  the  title  “Christ  and  the 
Church ” ; for  despite  the  valuable  work  it  was  doing,  they  felt  that  the  real  problem  to 
be  faced  at  this  moment  was  that  of  Christ  and  the  world  which  was  presented  to  us  in 
this  nuclear  age.  Professor  Sittler  said  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  much  of  his  work 
on  the  Commission  left  him  impatient  and  with  a strong  sense  of  guilt,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  so  much  of  it  was  unconnected  with  the  real  problems  of  life  in  the  world. 
It  was  as  though  theologians  were  spending  their  time  shifting  cars  around  into  the  vacant 
spaces  in  a big  parking  lot,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  vast  mass  of  traffic  which  was 
pouring  down  the  main  streets  and  highways.  His  main  concern  therefore  was  that  the 
Commission  should  be  forced  to  consideration  of  the  basic  issue  of  what  worship  was 
about. 

The  American  Section  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  European  and  Asian  Sections  of  the 
Worship  Commission  and  had  found  their  work  stimulating  and  valuable,  but  believed 
their  own  task  to  be  something  rather  different.  They  had  thought  it  best  to  continue  to 
carry  on  their  enquiry  into  such  questions  as  : What  are  the  implications  for  Christian 
worship  of  the  whole  shift  in  interest  to  the  crisis  view  of  contemporary  man  ? What  has 
happened  to  the  faculty  of  imagination,  which  must  be  looked  at  if  worship  is  to  be  made 
real  ? Which  path  in  christology  seems  pedagogically  the  most  instructive  for  man 
living  in  a depersonalized  environment  ? What  does  it  mean  for  Christian  worship  that 
just  at  the  moment  when  contemporary  imagery  is  least  understood,  biblical  hermeneutics 
becomes  more  symbolic  ? What  does  it  mean  for  worship  that  just  as  men  are  becoming 
open  again  to  a possible  whole  dimension  of  things,  christologies  are  becoming  more 
angelic  ? This  subject  had  recently  been  investigated  with  considerable  insight  in  a 
contemporary  work  on  literary  imagination,  in  which  the  author  said  that  the  realm  of 
man’s  depth  of  understanding  was  always  the  realm  of  “things.’’  There  were  no  general 
things,  only  generalizations  about  things,  and  the  chain  of  encounter  with  God  was 
always  in  the  realm  of  things.  Any  christology  which  tried  to  go  around  things 
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would  be  an  angelic  christology,  and  any  worship  based  on  it  would  have  little  to  say  to 
contemporary  man. 

With  these  problems  in  the  forefront  of  Commission  members’  minds,  several  com- 
petent papers  had  been  worked  out.  One  had  been  produced  by  Professor  Franklin 
Young  on  “The  New  Testament  Vocabulary  for  Worship,”  and  by  Professor  J.  C.  Ry- 
laarsdam  on  “The  Matrix  of  Worship  in  the  Old  Testament,”  and  these  had  given  a 
biblical  foundation  on  which  to  work.  It  was  hoped  that  the  chairmen  of  the  three 
Sections  of  the  Commission  might  be  able  to  meet  together  in  the  summer  of  1961,  and 
some  common  work  might  then  be  begun. 

The  Commission’s  great  fear,  however,  was  that  its  work  might  not  be  intelligible 
to  those  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Church  ; and  therefore  an  innovation  had  been  arranged 
in  their  Faith  and  Order  studies.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  September 
1960  they  were  to  be  joined  by  a dozen  lay  people.  These  people  had  already  been  sup- 
plied with  certain  of  the  Commission’s  papers  and  other  material  relating  to  the  study. 
The  group  was  a varied  one ; among  the  twelve  were  a sociologist,  an  economist,  a 
professor  of  literature,  two  housewives,  a bus  driver,  a logician,  and  others.  All  were 
church  members,  and  it  had  been  decided  to  ask  them  what,  from  within  their  own 
experience  of  life  in  the  Church,  they  felt  to  be  the  problems,  embarrassments,  the 
unintelligible  spots  in  Christian  worship.  It  was  planned  to  discuss  free  and  formal 
worship,  and  to  ask  them  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  what  they  thought 
was  being  said  in  their  papers,  for  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  some  of  the  papers 
might  well  be  unintelligible  outside  the  limited  circle  of  theologians. 

In  this  way  the  Commission  hoped  that  not  only  would  their  own  thinking  be  stimul- 
ated and  clarified,  but  they  would  also  gain  a much  clearer  idea  of  the  relationship  of 
their  work  to  the  average  lay  member  of  the  Church  who  had  no  formal  theological 
training.  In  this  way,  too,  they  hoped  to  ensure  that  their  work  would  be  kept  from 
remote  speculation,  and  be  grounded  in  the  problems  of  contemporary  man  in  the  Church 
of  today. 

Dr.  Bridston  then  said  that  unfortunately  it  had  not  proved  possible  for 
any  member  of  the  European  Section  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  to  report  to 
the  Commission.  A written  Interim  Report  had,  however,  been  prepared  by  the 
European  Section  at  its  meeting  at  Taize  in  April,  and  copies  of  this  had  been 
made  available  to  members  of  the  Commission  among  their  documentation. 
He  commented  on  the  general  problem  of  drawing  together  the  work  of  these 
three  groups,  and  showed  how  in  certain  cases  some  convergence  was  beginning 
to  be  seen  — for  example  in  the  work  on  indigenization  in  East  Asia,  and  the 
relationship  of  worship  to  creation  in  the  European  group.  It  was  hoped  that 
other  such  areas  of  convergence  would  also  begin  to  emerge. 

In  the  discussion  Professor  Florovsky  asked  whether  the  East  Asian  group 
had  any  contacts  with  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Japan,  since  this  church’s  mis- 
sionary experience  would  be  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the  study  of  indi- 
genization. The  complicated  liturgical  forms  evolved  from  European  Ortho- 
doxy could  not  well  be  employed  in  the  Japanese  setting  amongst  primitive 
fishermen,  and  indigenization  was  a serious  problem.  This  problem  could  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  confined  only  to  so-called  “younger”  churches  — it 
was  a problem  for  all  churches. 

Dr.  Nelson  commented  that  very  little  reference  had  been  made  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  worship,  thus  making  for  a somewhat  distorted  report.  It 
was  particularly  relevant  to  the  question  of  worship  and  mission.  He  thought 
it  would  have  been  important  if  something  could  have  been  said  about  the  place 
of  evangelistic  preaching  in  worship,  and  referred  to  a paper  written  for  the 
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European  Section  by  Professor  Hahn  on  “Worship  and  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Word,”  in  which  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  main  “guiding  principles” 
was  that  the  whole  of  worship  should  always  “serve  the  end  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel.” 

Professor  Devadutt  considered  that  lack  of  any  meaningful  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  at  the  present  time.  He  thought 
that  Christians  in  Asia  could  make  a contribution  towards  a deeper  understanding 
of  this  kind. 

Father  Leeming  expressed  appreciation  of  Principal  Chandran’s  address,  and 
said  that  while  the  previous  evening’s  session  had  left  him  feeling  almost  ashamed 
of  being  a theologian,  he  now  thought  that  members  of  the  younger  churches 
should  come  to  Europe  to  convert  the  West. 

Professor  Torrance  suggested  that  the  christological  approach  used  by  the 
Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church  might  also  be  helpful  to  the  Worship 
Commission,  and  wondered  whether,  for  example,  an  examination  of  the  prayer 
life  of  Jesus  would  not  prove  integral  to  the  very  heart  of  their  work.  Concerning 
the  question  of  indigenization,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  discern  the  funda- 
mental form  of  worship  that  derived  from  Christ.  Other  basic  questions  also 
needed  consideration  — the  distinction  between  the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic  notions 
of  form,  and  the  relation  between  form  and  content ; how  far  the  form  was  related 
to  created  things  and  how  far  they  belonged  to  history. 

Bishop  Nygren  was  impressed  with  the  East  Asian  report,  and  asked  whether 
in  recent  years  there  had  been  any  change  in  the  prevalent  view  which  he  had 
found  in  India  during  a visit  some  ten  years  previously,  when  Indian  Christian 
scholars  had  tended  to  ignore  the  Jewish  Old  Testament  scriptures  in  favour  of 
Indian  religious  writings  such  as  the  Upanishads,  as  being  more  related  to  Indian 
life  and  culture.  This  tendency  had  certainly  raised  the  question  of  syncretism, 
for  the  New  Testament  could  not  properly  be  understood  without  reference  to 
the  Old.  This  would  not  necessarily  involve  the  complete  repudiation  of  indi- 
genous literature. 

With  regard  to  the  American  report,  he  took  up  Professor  Sittler’s  suggestion 
that  because  the  Christ  and  the  Church  Commission  was  so  named  its  perspective 
was  thus  narrower  than  if  it  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  Christ  and  the  world.  Bishop  Nygren  stressed  that  the  title  “Christ  and  the 
Church”  by  no  means  indicated  that  the  question  of  Christ  and  the  world  had 
been  set  aside ; indeed,  the  further  the  Commission  had  proceeded  with  its  work 
the  more  obvious  it  had  become  that  the  one  could  not  exclude  the  other.  The 
choice  of  theme  had  been  made  for  the  Commission  in  response  to  a widely- 
felt  need  of  the  World  Council,  and  raised  the  question  of  the  whole  universal 
Church.  It  arose  out  of  a particular  situation,  but  this  situation  could  not  entirely 
determine  its  content,  and  the  Commission  had  never  thought  of  limiting  Christ 
and  the  Church  apart  from  the  world,  but  had  always  seen  the  whole  doctrine 
of  creation  as  being  involved  in  the  theme.  To  separate  the  Church  and  the  world 
in  this  way  was  to  undermine  the  whole  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

In  a brief  reply  on  the  question  of  syncretism,  Principal  Chandran  said 
that  in  India  the  Church  was  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  Liturgy  of  the  CSI,  an  Old  Testament  reading  was  required, 
as  well  as  the  Epistle  and  Gospel ; and  the  congregation  were  expected  to  stand 
for  all  three  lessons.  At  the  moment  the  main  danger  to  which  the  Church  was 
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exposed  was  that  of  too  great  a fear  of  syncretism.  What  was  really  needed  was 
a Christian  syncretism.  A distinction  was  made  between  syncretism  and  eclec- 
ticism. Hindu  syncretism  involved  the  adjustment  of  other  religions  to  Hindu 
affirmations  : what  was  wanted  was  to  take  over  Hindu  myths  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  them  belong  to  Christ. 

Professor  Handy  was  impressed  with  the  degree  of  inter-relationship  between 
the  work  of  the  various  Theological  Commissions  — particularly  between  the 
Commissions  on  Worship  and  on  Institutionalism.  There  was  a tendency  for 
institutions  to  prostitute  the  service  of  worship  to  institutional  ends.  Christian 
worship  was  sometimes  used  for  incarnational  purposes,  to  protect  people  from 
the  world.  Misuses  of  this  sort  might  be  discussed  by  the  Worship  Commission. 

Professor  Devadutt  stressed  the  importance  of  what  Bishop  Nygren  had 
said.  Many  Indians  had  been  concerned  over  recent  theological  trends.  The 
Heilsgeschichte  concept  had  been  valuable.  If  God  had  been  acting  in  a particular 
stream  of  history,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  because  he  valued  history,  and  the 
Christian  was  under  an  obligation  to  see  where  God  had  been  acting  and  to 
establish  contact.  Christ  thus  became  for  us  a value  judgment  showing  past 
and  present,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future  revelation.  It  was  important 
for  the  Indian  churches  that  such  points  of  contact  should  be  made.  He  considered 
that  syncretism  was  much  more  of  a reality  in  the  west  than  in  the  east. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  thought  that  the  reports  presented  during  this  session 
were  partly  an  answer  to  the  challenge  presented  by  the  Laity  Dialogue  the  pre- 
vious evening.  He  often  felt  guilty  of  working  as  a theologian  because  he  and 
his  colleagues  worked  in  a structure  of  thinking  which  to  a large  extent  belonged 
to  the  past.  He  found  himself  speaking  in  one  dimension  of  thought,  while 
those  in  other  faculties  and  in  everyday  life  were  in  a different  dimension.  He 
wondered  if  it  were  possible  in  such  circumstances  to  write  dogmatic  today, 
since  it  was  almost  impossible  for  theological  thinking  to  be  expressed  in  another 
mode  of  thought ; yet  if  it  could  not  be  done,  all  dogmatic  work  would  be  in 
vain.  Both  St  Paul  and  St  John  had  expressed  the  Christian  message  in  different 
thought  forms,  and  also,  in  ensuing  centuries,  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Reformers,  and  theologians  like  Schleiermacher  and  Bultmann  had  also 
attempted  this,  but  even  if  they  had  failed,  this  in  no  way  exonerated  other  theol- 
ogians from  making  similar  attempts.  This  also  raised  the  question  of  recruitment 
in  Faith  and  Order  — the  most  able  people  from  all  countries  should  be  made 
available  to  do  this  work.  He  reminded  the  Commission  of  the  words  of  Professor 
Kraemer  the  previous  evening  — “The  time  is  short.” 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  drew  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  liturgical 
movement  in  breaching  the  gulf  between  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  publication  of  Hebert’s  Liturgy  and  Society  in  1935  marked  the 
beginning  of  a serious  attempt  in  the  Church  of  England  to  relate  the  Church’s 
work  to  people’s  lives,  running  parallel  with  the  liturgical  movement  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  showed  how  the  Eucharist  could  only  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  whole  of  life  to  the  transforming  work  of 
Christ.  As  regards  the  consequent  stress  on  the  significance  of  the  offertory 
as  bringing  the  total  life  to  God,  further  reflection  had  cast  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  could  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  liturgy ; but  the  attempt  was 
still  one  that  cried  out  for  an  answer,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  should  be  worked 
out  in  christological  terms  — thus  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
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Commission  on  Christ  and  the  Church.  It  was  only  as  we  were  incorporated 
into  the  work  of  the  whole  Christ  that  this  remaking  of  human  life  by  dying 
and  being  raised  with  Christ  took  place,  and  this  reincorporation  into  his  perfect 
humanity  was  surely  the  point  at  which  this  gathering  in  of  the  total  humanity 
had  to  be  understood.  This  was  directly  relevant  to  the  problem  of  syncretism, 
because  it  was  the  Indian  man  in  his  total  setting  being  incorporated  into  Christ, 
not  as  he  was,  but  remade,  through  the  atoning  and  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 
This  aspect,  if  considered  by  the  Commission  in  its  work,  might  well  throw  light 
on  the  problem  of  syncretism. 

Principal  Marsh  said  the  Commission  was  dealing  with  worship  at  the  point 
where  theology  began,  theology  being  dependent  on  worship.  Theology  had 
to  do  with  our  relationship  to  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord.  Referring  to  the 
Report  of  the  Indian  Worship  Conference  at  Bangalore,  in  the  section  concerning 
the  meaning  of  “liturgy”  (p.  9 sect.  3),  he  felt  that  the  definition  there  given 
was  not  adequate.  Worship  was  better  defined  as  the  bringing  of  people  into 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  corporateness  of  Christian  worship  was 
found  when  those  taking  part  had  an  understanding  of  what  was  being  done  : 
it  was  not  merely  achieved  by  means  of  dialogue.  Incorporation  was  something 
done  for  us,  for  which  we  gave  thanks.  There  was  also  the  question  of  the  relation 
to  worship  of  the  new  creation.  At  the  Eucharist  we  gathered  together  to  be 
made  members  of  the  new  creation,  and  here  in  the  midst  of  passing  history 
we  were  brought  again  and  again  to  give  thanks  for  the  new  creation.  Those 
who  agreed  with  Professor  Sittler  felt  they  had  an  almost  impossible  task  — 
something  they  could  not  get  over  — “No  man  can  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord 
save  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  This  was  a very  profound  problem,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  great  interest  to  what  Professor  Sittler ’s  lay  group  would  have  to 
say  about  it. 

Dr.  Bridston  suggested  that  not  only  should  the  Commissions  expose  the 
results  of  their  work  to  laymen  to  see  if  they  meant  anything,  but  they  should 
perhaps  also  be  exposed  to  philosophers,  who  should  be  asked  to  perform  a 
critical  function  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  Theological  Com- 
missions. Problems  relating  to  philosophy  were  often  arising  in  their  work, 
and  unless  they  were  resolved  progress  was  often  impossible.  He  instanced 
questions  raised  by  Professors  Florovsky  and  Skydsgaard,  and  also  the  recent 
book  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Mascall,  The  Recovery  of  Unity , and  thought  there  was  a real 
need  for  a thorough  examination  on  these  lines  of  what  was  being  done  in  Faith 
and  Order.  He  also  recalled  from  personal  experience  of  teaching  in  Indonesia 
the  problems  which  arose  when  attempting  to  explain  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  creation  to  people  from  an  animistic  background,  as  in  Sumatra.  Theological 
problems  of  this  sort,  if  left  philosophically  unexposed  and  unrecognized, 
prevented  a common  understanding.  He  suggested  that  a study  in  depth  — for 
example  an  Orthodox  consultation  on  the  problems  of  deification  — might 
prove  extremely  valuable,  and  such  a suggestion  might  well  be  worth  discussing 
when  the  time  came  to  consider  the  future  work  of  the  Theological  Commis- 
sions. 

Father  Timiadis  considered  that  methods  of  study  and  research  could  be 
adjusted  by  the  Worship  Commission  in  the  light  of  differing  cultural  elements. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Orthodox  would  make  some  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  East  Asian  section,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Professor  Florovsky. 
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Professor  Minear  commented  that  both  Professor  Sittler  and  Principal 
Chandran  appeared  to  be  asking  for  theological  justification  of  their  policies 
and  methods.  Such  questions  could  be  very  dangerous  if  they  led  to  the  idea 
that  theologians  were  called  upon  to  shove  cars  around  to  fit  the  empty  spaces 
in  the  parking  lot.  Many  people  in  the  WCC  think  of  Faith  and  Order  in  these 
terms,  and  if  we  ourselves  began  to  do  this  also,  we  were  denying  any  truth  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  We  should  not  accept  this  as  a funda- 
mental task  for  ourselves.  Professor  Sittler  had  indicated  that  the  prior  question 
for  consideration  was  the  possibility  of  worship  : this  was  a good  question,  but 
might  register  our  despair  as  ministers  in  trying  to  lead  worship,  rather  than 
our  joy  at  the  new  participation  of  the  world.  We  should  ask  whether  one  of 
the  essential  marks  of  worship  should  not  be  a sign  that  it  is  marked  by  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  world.  We  should  consider,  for  example,  the  concept  which 
flashed  through  our  mind  when  someone  mentioned  “nature.”  Professor  Minear 
instanced  an  occasion  when  this  happened,  and  the  replies  were  very  varied 
— such  as  tropical  jungle,  blue  sky  and  clouds,  etc.  But  one  person  replied 
“a  piece  of  bread,”  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  man  was  the  only  one  of  that 
group  for  whom  worship  had  resulted  in  the  transfiguration  of  things.  Was 
the  picture  of  the  world  which  one  took  away  from  worship  different  from  that 
brought  in? 

Dr.  du  Plessis  said  that  the  meetings  had  helped  him  considerably  and  would 
enable  him  to  represent  the  work  being  done  by  Faith  and  Order  to  his  fellow- 
Pentecostalists.  Although  the  Pentecostal  experience  of  worship  was  in  a some- 
what different  direction  from  that  of  the  established  churches  he  was  able  to 
understand  and  feel  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  younger  churches.  The 
question  of  indigenization  in  particular  was  a very  important  one.  He  had  noticed 
in  Africa  how  the  established  churches  had  tended  to  impose  national  charac- 
teristics upon  the  Africans,  turning  them  into  German  Lutherans,  British  Anglicans 
or  Presbyterians,  etc.,  without  letting  them  develop  in  a purely  African  way. 
He  considered  that  Pentecostalists,  through  their  simpler  approach,  had  avoided 
this  danger  to  a large  extent. 

Professor  Torrance  commented  that  the  problem  raised  by  Professor  Sittler 
had  still  not  been  answered,  and  suggested  that  some  clue  to  the  answer  might 
be  found  in  the  cry  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ” In  mediae- 
val times  the  whole  of  life  had  been  thought  of  as  lifted  up  to  God,  and  earthly 
life  as  real  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  lifted  up.  At  the  Reformation  the  stress  was 
laid  on  the  grace  of  God  towards  man.  Thus  worship  looked  as  God  looked  — 
towards  man,  towards  created  things.  Added  to  this  was  the  great  development 
of  empirical  science.  The  protestant  world  had  made  a sharp  distinction  between 
the  realm  of  grace  and  the  realm  of  nature.  Grace  was  primary,  but  through 
grace  man  had  been  sent  into  nature  to  explore  it.  The  subsequent  separation 
of  these  two  attitudes  had  brought  about  secularization.  Thus  there  appeared 
the  great  realm  of  people  who  were  agnostic  and  for  whom  worship  meant  nothing. 
But  did  not  the  Incarnation  mean  that  God  had  entered  into  our  forsakenness  ? 
If  this  concept  could  be  recovered  in  worship  it  would  be  extremely  relevant  to 
that  kind  of  philosophy  found  in  Sartre,  for  example.  Critical  agnosticism  of 
this  sort  was  bound  up  with  Newtonian  philosophy  and  mechanics ; but  now 
that  a logical  reconsideration  of  this  whole  thinking  was  emerging,  the  question 
of  how  worship  could  be  made  relevant  should  be  thought  out  afresh.  A beginning 
could  be  made  by  a realization  that  empirical  science  was  based  on  theological 
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presuppositions.  In  some  such  way  as  this  it  was  surely  possible  to  have  some 
answer  to  those  who  felt  worship  to  be  impossible. 

Principal  Norgaard  said  that  in  worship  we  tried  to  put  ourselves  as  created 
beings  into  contact  with  our  Creator.  In  this  act  of  searching  for  him  we  found 
ourselves  in  a many-sided  reality  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  us  to  feel  at 
home.  Life  in  worship  was  extremely  simple  as  well  as  very  complex,  for  the 
search  always  led  to  something  unfathomable.  The  second  aspect  of  worship 
was  the  intellectual,  where  the  Gospel  was  presented  through  written  words  which 
had  to  be  thought  over  and  communicated  to  others.  The  third  approach  to 
worship  was  through  the  help  of  the  sacraments  in  which  God  gives  us  his  bless- 
ing — in  baptism  and  in  the  eucharist : where,  through  the  intermediary  of 
created,  tangible  things  — water,  bread  and  wine  — we  meet  our  Creator.  Thus 
our  life  was  brought  to  our  Creator  through  the  unfathomable,  the  intellectual 
and  the  tangible,  and  by  keeping  the  three  together  in  mind  we  would  be  prevented 
from  straying  into  intellectualism  and  philosophical  speculation. 

In  a brief  summing  up  of  the  discussion,  Professor  Sittler  said  that  many 
interesting  points  had  been  raised.  He  assured  Bishop  Nygren  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  criticize  the  work  of  the  Christ  and  the  Church  Commission,  but 
only  to  point  out  the  danger  that  could  result  from  a separation  of  Christ  and  the 
world.  It  seemed  clear  from  what  the  Bishop  had  said  that  the  Commission 
were  fully  alive  to  this  danger.  However  there  was  the  possibility  of  becoming 
so  obsessively  christocentric  as  to  restrict  the  methodological  opportunities 
which  were  open.  He  also  agreed  strongly  with  Dr.  Nelson  on  the  subject  of 
preaching,  and  said  he  had  seen  many  men  frightened  back  into  the  liturgy 
because  of  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  preaching  ahead  of  them,  and  the 
too-easily  used  term  “word  and  sacrament”  required  a much  closer  analysis. 
The  administration  of  the  sacrament  could  be  done  in  eight  minutes,  but  not  the  i 
administration  of  the  word.  He  commented  also  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Torrance  concerning  the  “e/i,  eli'\  and  referred  to  a poem  by  Barker  called 
“Ode  on  the  Absence  of  God.” 


Afternoon  Session 

The  Commission  began  its  consideration  of  the  Sub-committees’  reports. 

I.  Sub-committee  on  Nominations  (see  Appendix  I) 

The  report  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-committee,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  who  explained  the  four  sections  of  his  report.  These  dealt  with 
(A)  vacancies  caused  by  resignations,  which  could  be  filled  immediately,  (B)  other 
presumed  vacancies  which  still  required  consultation  with  the  churches,  (Q  a 
suggested  allotment  of  vacancies  consequent  upon  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  Commission,  and  (D)  the  filling  of  two  vacancies  amongst  the  officers  of  the 
Theological  Commissions.  After  brief  discussion,  the  adoption  of  this  report 
was  moved  by  Bishop  Dun,  and  unanimously  agreed. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  then  reported  briefly  on  the  position  regarding  nomi- 
nations for  further  Faith  and  Order  executive  staff,  dependent  upon  the  acceptance 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Future  Report. 
A list  of  suggested  nominations  for  the  proposed  Director  had  been  drawn  up 
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in  order  of  preference.  As,  however,  nothing  definite  could  be  done  until  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  he  asked  the  Commission  for  power  to 
be  given  to  the  Working  Committee  to  act  on  this  question  and  forward  to  the 
Nominations  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  the  short  list  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  The  motion  was  proposed  by  Professor  Niesel,  seconded  by  Professor 
Florovsky,  and  unanimously  agreed. 


II.  Sub-committee  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  (see  Appendix  II) 

The  report  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-committee,  Dr.  Horton. 
At  the  outset  he  stated  that  although  the  Sub-committee  did  not  think  they  had 
altered  the  sense  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Constitution  in  any  way  by  the  changes 
made  in  the  Report,  there  were  nevertheless  those  who  did,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  a matter  of  policy  that  the  Report  in  its  final  form  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council.  He  therefore  asked  for  a motion  to 
this  effect  to  be  passed.  The  motion  was  proposed  by  Professor  Taylor,  seconded 
by  Principal  Marsh,  and  accepted  by  the  Commission. 

There  then  followed  a discussion  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  Sub-commit- 
tee’s report. 

In  response  to  some  comments,  Dr.  Nelson  explained  that  the  reason  why 
the  words  “and  all  the  World  Council”  had  been  removed  from  the  sentence 
“It  is  for  such  unity  that  we  believe  we  and  all  the  World  Council  must  work 
and  pray”  was  because  the  Central  Committee  considered  that  this  would  involve 
them  in  revising  the  Toronto  Statement,  and  they  wished  to  avoid  this. 

Dr.  Flottorp  wished  a subsequent  sentence  in  the  same  paragraph  to  read : 
“In  particular  we  would  state  emphatically  that  the  unity  we  seek  is  not  one  of 
uniformity  or  a monolithic  power  structure , and  that  on  the  interpretation  and 
means  of  achieving  certain  of  the  matters  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph  we 
are  not  yet  of  a common  mind”  ; though  some  felt  they  were  not  strictly  necessary, 
the  words  “or  a monolithic  power  structure”  were  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Mackay  asked  whether  the  Sub-committee  had  defined  the  status,  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  proposed  “Theological  Secretary,”  or  whether 
this  was  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Committee.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft 
said  that  it  was  for  the  Working  Committee  to  have  further  discussion  on  the 
functions  of  the  man  appointed,  for  he  would  be  primarily  Director  of  Faith  and 
Order.  But  it  was  possible  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  title  “Theological  Secret- 
ary” if  it  could  be  seen  that  his  main  task  as  related  to  the  World  Council  was 
in  connection  with  theology  about  the  World  Council.  His  real  title  ought  in 
fact  to  be  “Ecclesiological  Secretary”  only  no-one  would  ever  take  such  a title. 
Dr.  Mackay  said  his  main  concern  in  raising  the  question  was  merely  to  ensure 
that  it  received  careful  consideration  at  some  time,  because  otherwise  difficulties 
would  emerge.  The  question  of  whether  the  drawing  up  of  a statement  about 
the  status  and  function  of  the  Theological  Secretary  rested  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  or  the  Central  Committee  was  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  somebody  was  responsible  for  doing  this.  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  said  the 
question  should  be  discussed  between  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and 
Order,  the  Division  of  Studies  and  the  Central  Committee,  and  said  that  Dr. 
Mackay  should  express  his  concern  in  the  form  of  a motion  to  be  put  to  the 
Commission. 
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Professor  Minear  said  that  the  question  should  be  viewed  not  only  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  over  the  past  year,  but  also  of  the  situation  as  it  would 
develop  in  the  next  1 5 years ; and  thus  he  did  not  feel  ready  to  approve  such  a 
recommendation.  Theological  interests  seemed  to  bring  a qualitative  element 
into  what  should  be  a purely  administrative  pattern : the  man  appointed  would 
be  placed  under  certain  difficulties,  as  the  title  “Theological  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches”  might  suggest  that  he  was  a theologian  and  the 
others  were  not,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  theologian  would  want  to  be 
placed  in  such  an  invidious  position.  It  would  also  tend  to  identify  Faith  and 
Order  too  completely  with  theological  work,  and  this  would  lead  to  a degree  of 
isolation  in  Faith  and  Order.  It  was  not  merely  that  other  WCC  secretaries 
were  theologically  competent,  but  that  other  departments  of  the  WCC  were 
doing  theological  work  as  well.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  sentences  in  the 
report  referring  to  the  title  “Theological  Secretary”  should  be  omitted. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Horton  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  place  the  term  “Theo- 
logical Secretary”  came  of  a good  lineage  — Canon  Hodgson  had  been  Theological 
Secretary  from  1933  until  the  Lund  Conference.  Secondly,  the  man  appointed 
would  not  be  “the”  theologian  of  the  World  Council,  but  “Theological  Secretary”  ; 
and  thirdly,  with  this  title  he  would  not  supersede  the  work  of  those  in  other 
departments,  but  they  would  keep  him  informed  about  what  they  were  doing. 

Professor  Torrance  agreed  with  Dr.  Horton  concerning  the  use  of  the  title 
“Theological  Secretary”  but  considered  that  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft’s  suggestion 
that  the  title  should  be  “Ecclesiological  Secretary”  in  view  of  the  nature  of  his 
work  was  a dangerous  one  because  it  would  imply  that  the  World  Council  was 
an  “ecclesia.”  But  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  head  of  Faith  and 
Order  to  the  rest  of  the  World  Council  had  proved  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
and  he  hoped  that  Professor  Minear  realized  that  if  the  concept  of  the  “Theo- 
logical Secretary”  were  ruled  out,  the  whole  issue  would  be  thrown  open  again 
and  “blood  would  have  to  flow.” 

Professor  Minear  then  formally  moved  the  deletion  of  the  sentences  con- 
cerned, and  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Winterhager. 

(The  sentences  referred  to  in  Professor  Minear’s  motion  read  as  follows : 

“We  also  recommend  that  he  be  given  the  title : Theological  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  This  title  is  reminiscent  of  former  Faith  and  Order 
usage.  It  does  not  imply  that  other  World  Council  Secretaries  have  not  been 
and  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  their  theological  competence,  but  recognizes  the 
unique  responsibilities  attaching  to  this  post.”) 

Professor  Niesel  said  that  though  Professor  Minear  had  advised  that  the 
decision  should  be  left  to  the  Central  Committee,  nevertheless  he  personally 
thought  that  the  Central  Committee  would  prefer  to  be  informed  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  as  to  what  they  wanted. 

Principal  Chandran  thought  it  important  to  delete  the  sentences  because 
there  was  already  a danger  of  regarding  Faith  and  Order  as  the“  theological 
department  of  the  WCC.”  This  it  was  not,  as  had  clearly  been  shown  the  pre- 
vious evening  in  the  Laity  Dialogue.  If  other  departments  found  theological 
problems  in  their  work,  they  should  solve  these  themselves.  If  one  man  were 
given  the  title  “Theological  Secretary  of  the  WCC”  there  would  be  a danger  that 
the  departments  would  all  send  their  problems  to  him. 
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The  Bishop  of  Bristol  pointed  out  that  the  two  different  titles  represented 
two  different  capacities.  Part  of  the  concern  was  to  see  that  Faith  and  Order 
should  indicate  more  clearly  its  power  to  serve  the  whole  World  Council  and  not 
withdraw  from  it,  which  was  the  present  danger.  This  title  was  one  way  of  express- 
ing the  relationship  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  World  Council  as  a whole.  It  was 
a way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  man  who  was  to  be  Director  of  Faith  and 
Order  was  also  a focal  point  of  all  the  concern  for  unity  in  the  WCC  as  a whole. 
What  was  wanted  was  the  concept  of  an  Associate  General  Secretary,  but  this 
had  been  rejected,  firstly  because  it  was  already  a technical  term  describing  an 
administrative  function  which  the  Commission  did  not  want  for  the  man,  and 
secondly  because  an  AGS  in  the  World  Council  had  to  be  head  of  a Division, 
which  consisted  of  a group  of  different  departments,  and  not  at  all  like  the  structure 
of  Faith  and  Order.  “Theological”  was  a functional  title  ; showing  the  relationship 
to  the  whole  World  Council.  Although  the  man  would  not  share  in  the  total 
administration  of  the  WCC,  he  would  be  more  than  merely  a head  of  a depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Minear  said  he  applauded  the  Bishop’s  motive,  but  wondered 
nevertheless  if  the  title  were  really  needed  in  order  to  indicate  what  was  desired. 
The  person  appointed  could  indicate  it  personally  in  his  work  ; but  he  might  find 
it  harder  if  he  were  labelled  in  this  way,  for  it  was  not  the  label  which  gave  him 
the  authority.  Was  this  really  the  right  way  to  do  it  ? 

Percy  Bartlett  said  that  what  was  wanted  was  a Director  of  Faith  and 
Order  who  was  not  loaded  with  administration,  but  who  should  have  the  status 
of  an  Associate  General  Secretary  so  that  he  could  associate  with  them  on  equal 
terms.  It  was  essential  to  have  someone  of  standing  to  represent  the  whole  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  and  if  necessary  he  would  have  to  be  given  a title  to 
indicate  this. 

Dr.  Horton  explained  that  the  title  of  AGS  was  not  acceptable  to  the  World 
Council  because  of  the  administrative  duties  which  fell  to  a man  in  this  position 
as  head  of  a Division.  In  reply  to  a further  question  from  Percy  Bartlett  as  to 
whether  the  status  could  not  be  dissociated  from  the  administrative  duties, 
Dr.  Horton  said  that  apparently  this  appeared  not  to  be  feasible. 

Professor  Skoglund  said  this  was  a question  of  finding  a relationship  to 
two  organizations,  and  suggested  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  titles  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  ; proposing  that  the  Director  should  be  called  “Faith  and  Order 
Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.” 

President  Mackay  said  he  felt  the  force  of  the  things  which  had  been  said. 
He  considered  that  the  important  thing  was  to  word  the  description  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  desired  to  be  a very  integral  part 
of  the  WCC,  and  was  indeed  already  within  that  structure.  Therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  this  relationship,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  the  person  designated 
to  occupy  this  senior  position,  it  should  be  clearly  defined  what  his  status  should 
be,  and  the  nature  of  his  functions  and  responsibilities.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
future  difficulties,  thought  should  be  given  to  a definition  of  the  nature  of  this 
relationship. 

Professor  Torrance  said  the  significance  of  this  double  description  was 
so  that  the  man  appointed  should  not  be  entirely  within  the  Division  of  Studies, 
but  should  be  related  to  the  World  Council  as  a whole,  and  as  “Theological 
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Secretary”  his  function  would  be  outside  the  Division.  If  this  were  not  accepted, 
then  the  whole  question  was  opened  up  once  more. 

Professor  Wingren  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  that  it  seemed  as  though 
almost  everything  was  lost  from  the  original  printed  report  of  the  Future  Com- 
mittee. The  proposal  for  a Theological  Secretary  was  all  that  was  kept  of  the 
original  intention  that  the  work  done  in  Faith  and  Order  should  have  a direct 
relationship  with  the  World  Council.  He  strongly  supported  what  Professor 
Torrance  had  said,  and  added  that  several  present  in  the  Sub-committee  meetings 
had  made  this  point  very  firmly. 

Professor  Cragg  said  that  it  appeared  that  the  head  of  a department  within 
a Division  in  the  World  Council  structure  was  evidently  not  entitled  to  this  kind 
of  position.  Only  if  he  were  more  than  a Faith  and  Order  Secretary  within  the 
Division  of  Studies  could  he  have  this  kind  of  relationship.  It  therefore  seemed 
to  him  that  if  the  Directorship  of  Faith  and  Order  were  to  be  made  more  than 
a junior  appointment  there  must  be  something  corresponding  with  what  the 
“Theological  Secretary  of  the  WCC”  suggested  — though  he  thought  the  actual 
title  might  perhaps  be  changed  since  the  phrase  might  be  thought  to  have  unfor- 
tunate overtones. 

Dean  Muelder  instanced  problems  connected  with  the  task  of  the  proposed 
“Theological  Secretary”  as  they  might  affect  other  departments  of  the  World 
Council,  and  said  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  cleared  up  if  the  man’s  position 
were  not  to  be  misunderstood.  For  example,  Dean  Muelder  himself  was  Chairman 
of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  the  Co-operation  of  Men  and 
Women.  A proposed  “Theological  Secretary  of  the  WCC”  would  naturally 
have  a theological  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Co-operation  Department,  but 
would  they  have  a say  in  appointing  him  ? Or  would  one  part  of  the  World 
Council  appoint  the  Theological  Secretary  for  the  whole?  When  they  wrote 
theological  paragraphs  in  their  work  would  they  have  to  consult  the  “Theological 
Secretary,”  or  would  this  be  optional  ? Or  was  he  a person  with  whom  the 
departments  should  clear  their  statements  before  they  were  more  widely  dis- 
tributed ? If  so,  there  would  be  a considerable  amount  of  opposition. 

Dr.  Horton  suggested  that  the  question  might  perhaps  be  remitted  to  a 
sub-committee  to  discuss  during  supper,  and  bring  back  a definition  later  in 
the  evening  ; while  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  thought  it  might  well  be  left  to  the  Work- 
ink  Committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  however,  objected 
on  the  grounds  that  this  would  delay  things  far  too  much.  It  was  essential  that 
they  should  be  in  a position  to  start  inviting  the  kind  of  man  envisaged  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  suggested  that  the  motion  might  be  re-worded  in  the  following 
or  some  similar  terms  : “That  the  Secretary’s  status  in  the  total  staff  of  the  WCC 
needs  more  careful  definition  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it.  But  this  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that  he  can  only  be  seen  to  have  the  relationship  to  the 
whole  World  Council  which  we  desire  for  him  if  he  has  a position  equal  to  that 
of  an  Associate  General  Secretary  though  without  the  administrative  functions 
normally  attaching  to  that  post.” 

The  voting  then  took  place  on  Professor  Minear’s  original  motion,  which 
was  lost  by  16  votes  to  30. 

Dr.  Morehouse  then  moved  that  in  sub-paragraph  (1)  of  Section  C,  after 
the  quotation  of  the  recommendation  from  the  Final  Report  of  the  Programme 
and  Finance  Committee,  the  words  “In  this  suggestion  we  acquiesce”  should  be 
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substituted  for  “With  this  suggestion  we  concur,”  as  implying  greater  reluctance 
in  accepting  the  proposed  recommendation.  Some,  however,  considered  that 
such  an  alteration  implied  a somewhat  grudging  attitude  which  was  perhaps 
inappropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Programme  and  Finance  Committee 
had  in  fact  granted  a budget  increase  to  Faith  and  Order ; and  on  being  put 
to  the  vote,  the  motion  was  lost. 

President  Mackay  then  made  a formal  proposal  “that  special  consideration 
be  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Working  Committee  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  World  Council  to  the  status,  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  pro- 
posed Theological  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  within  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  World  Council  and  in  relation  to  the  Division  of  Studies.” 

Professor  Florovsky,  while  supporting  this  proposal,  suggested  that  it 
should  be  understood  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  specifying  too  closely  when  and 
how  such  discussions  would  take  place  : and  this  was  generally  agreed  to. 

Professor  Minear  reminded  the  Commission  that  they  should  be  quite  clear 
that  their  Report  was  a recommendation  to  the  Central  Committee.  If  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  did  not  accept  it,  he  urged  there  should  not  be  too  much  resent- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Horton  said  the  Report  would  stand  as  a whole,  and  after  discussion 
by  the  Central  Committee  would  need  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Working  Committee.  This  would  therefore  involve  a special  meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee  in  1961. 

The  Report  as  amended  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

HI.  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  1963  Conference  (see  Appendix  III) 

The  report  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-committee,  Professor 
Paul  Minear.  In  his  introduction  he  described  the  report  as  more  of  a “profile” 
of  the  study  committee’s  thinking  than  an  official  report  of  the  Sub-committee. 
He  directed  the  Commission’s  attention  particularly  to  paragraph  7 in  which 
three  alternatives  regarding  the  size  and  nature  of  the  proposed  Conference  were 
outlined ; and  explained  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  Sub-committee’s  preference 
for  the  first  alternative,  the  chief  one  being  the  stress  laid  on  the  large  proportion 
(one-third)  of  younger  theologians  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  It  had 
often  been  said,  with  justification,  that  Faith  and  Order  conferences  and  Faith 
and  Order  work  generally  had  been  predominantly  European  and  Western  in 
outlook  ; and  it  was  therefore  extremely  important  that  this  coming  conference 
should  provide  a real  meeting-place  for  an  exchange  of  views  with  theologians 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  be  present  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  a strong  impact  on  the  conference.  The  main  diffi- 
culties about  this  proposal  were  those  of  finance,  and  relationship  to  the  member 
churches.  With  the  second  alternative  the  churches  would  pay  the  cost  of  their 
own  delegates,  and  thus  become  officially  involved  in  the  proceedings ; and  a 
conference  of  this  sort  would  be  more  formal. 

Dr.  Payne,  while  realizing  that  the  first  alternative  set  out  was  the  most 
attractive  one,  felt  it  would  be  a mistake,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  officially 
appointed  delegates  from  the  churches.  The  results  of  Faith  and  Order  work 
had  to  be  presented  to  the  churches  from  time  to  time,  and  could  really  only 
be  done  at  a conference  of  this  nature,  for  if  not,  there  would  be  a diminishing 
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interest  in  and  response  to  the  work  of  the  Theological  Commissions  of  Faith 
and  Order.  He  hoped  very  much,  therefore,  that  the  second  alternative  would  be 
adopted. 

Professor  Devadutt  said  that  the  Sub-committee  had  felt  most  strongly 
that  this  conference  should  provide  a real  confrontation  between  members 
of  the  older  and  younger  churches,  and  would  be  most  reluctant  to  abandon 
this.  He  wondered,  however,  whether  the  second  alternative  could  be  re-arranged 
to  allow  for  a sufficient  proportion  of  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  dele- 
gates, without  becoming  too  unwieldy  in  size. 

Professor  Hartford  agreed  with  Dr.  Payne,  and  pointed  out  that  his  sug- 
gestion was  mandatory  according  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Constitution.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  second  alternative,  with  perhaps  some  modifications, 
would  be  insisted  upon. 

Professor  Florovsky,  in  referring  to  paragraph  6 concerning  the  location 
of  the  conference,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Commission  to 
suggest  a definite  place  at  this  time. 


Evening  Session 

The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  1963  Conference 
was  continued. 

Professor  Minear  pointed  out  that  the  first  five  paragraphs  were  the  basic 
and  important  ones,  and  moved  their  immediate  acceptance. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  urged  that  the  conference  should  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible so  that  there  could  be  a real  meeting  between  the  members,  and  a genuine 
opportunity  for  talk  and  discussion  and  for  learning  from  one  another.  There 
were  so  many  large  conferences,  in  which  the  delegates  never  got  to  know  each 
other.  He  urged  that  the  word  “world”  be  removed  from  the  title  — we  did 
not  want  a “World  Conference.”  What  was  wanted  was  to  have  the  members 
of  the  four  Theological  Commissions,  and  some  promising  younger  theologians, 
for  potential  recruitment  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  impact  from  the 
younger  churches  was  not  being  taken  in,  and  it  was  therefore  important  that 
the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  conference  should  be  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  churches.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  proposal  had  been  made  that  the 
churches  might  submit  suggestions  as  to  what  would  be  most  useful  for  them. 
In  this  way  a meeting  of  this  kind  might  lead  to  a break-through,  and  really 
help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  churches  in  their  situation.  For  this  reason  a really 
small  conference  was  essential,  so  that  it  could  be  a real  working  meeting,  and 
produce  results  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  churches,  and  would  break  out 
into  a new  beginning. 

Dr.  Horton  suggested  that  Professor  Skydsgaard  should  express  his  concern 
in  a letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  wondered  if  the  Sub-committee  had  taken  sufficiently 
seriously  the  constitutional  requirement  to  submit  Faith  and  Order  study  to  the 
churches,  and  if  it  was  not  to  be  so  submitted  at  this  coming  conference,  at  what 
other  point  it  was  planned  to  do  so.  It  was  not  possible  within  the  present 
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structure  of  the  WCC  Assembly.  It  therefore  would  seem  necessary  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  officially  appointed  delegates  at  the  conference. 

Professor  Minear  directed  the  Commission’s  attention  to  paragraph  3 of  the 
Sub-committee  report,  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  conference, 
and  thought  that  this  covered  the  Bishop’s  point,  though  he  thought  the  Sub- 
committee had  not  realized  that  the  reports  would  have  to  be  made  so  formally 
to  the  churches.  He  suggested  that  if  the  second  alternative  were  chosen  as  the 
form  of  the  conference  it  would  be  called  “The  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order”  and  if  the  first  were  selected  it  would  be  a “Faith  and  Order 
Study  Conference”. 

Bishop  Dun  said  it  was  important  not  to  got  too  long  without  getting  back 
to  the  churches.  The  very  fact  that  the  Commission  had  taken  a leadership 
role  was  a step  that  might  cause  some  anxiety,  and  thus  we  should  stress  church 
relationship  and  church  rootage.  He  suggested  that  the  second  alternative 
should  be  adopted  so  that  this  could  be  made  clear  from  the  start. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  moved  the  approval  of  paragraphs  2-5  inclusive, 
since  there  appeared  to  be  no  division  of  opinion  concerning  them. 

Dr.  Bilheimer  commented  that  there  was  no  direct  connection  between  para- 
graphs 1 and  7(b),  since  one  dealt  with  the  conference’s  programme  and  the 
other  with  its  size  and  composition. 

Dr.  Bridston  reminded  the  Commission  that  it  had  originally  been  intended 
that  the  1963  meeting  should  be  an  enlarged  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Theological  Commissions,  combined  with  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  to  discuss  the  progress  of  Faith  and  Order  work  ; and  he  still 
thought  it  important  that  this  should  take  place. 

Dr.  Visser  *t  Hooft  suggested  that  paragraph  1 should  be  re-phrased  to 
read  : “That  plans  be  made  for  a world  conference,  the  purposes  of  which  would 
be  the  submission  to  the  churches  of  the  reports  of  the  Theological  Commissions 
and  sustained  thorough  study  on  the  lines  of  ‘the  real  questions  which  the  churches 
are  asking’  ”.  Bishop  Dun  suggested  the  omission  of  the  word  “real”  as  the 
meaning  was  not  clear.  Professor  Minear  agreed  with  this,  and  Dr.  Horton 
proposed  that  the  quotation  marks  be  taken  out  as  well,  and  that  the  reference  to 
the  appropriate  section  of  the  report  be  left  in.  This  received  general  approval, 
though  Professor  Torrance  pointed  out  that  the  first  and  third  alternatives  were 
now  excluded  by  the  form  of  the  motion. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  said  he  thought  it  possible  that  a conference  of  approxi- 
mately 300-350  people  could  manage  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  asked  for. 
The  total  membership  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  was  100  ; there  were 
78  additional  members  of  Theological  Commissions,  and  172  member  churches. 
Allowing  for  a full  attendance  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  Theological 
Commission  members,  and  for  one  delegate  from  each  member  church,  this  would 
produce  a total  of  350.  Of  this  a maximum  of  300  would  be  realistic,  since  it 
was  possible  that  a number  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  Theological 
Commission  members  would  be  nominated  by  their  churches  as  official  delegates. 
This  would  leave  space  for  a group  of  theologians  from  younger  churches  and 
for  a youth  group. 

Professor  Devadutt,  however,  said  that  a conference  based  on  official 
delegates  from  member  churches  would  be  overwhelmingly  European  and  Ame- 
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rican,  since  most  of  the  member  churches  were  in  these  areas.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft 
disagreed,  and  pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  many  more  Asian  and  African 
countries  now  had  several  member  churches  : for  example,  of  five  new  ones  about 
to  be  admitted  this  year,  three  were  from  Africa  alone ; and  Indonesia  now  had 
ten  member  churches,  so  would  be  entitled  to  ten  delegates  at  this  proposed 
conference.  Professor  Devadutt,  however,  replied  that  the  question  of  expense 
would  rule  out  many  of  these ; and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  said  it  was  important 
that  a large  fund  should  be  raised  to  support  delegates  from  such  churches. 
Dr.  Niles  said  that  if  the  money  could  be  found,  there  would  be  a full  represen- 
tation from  Asia  and  Africa : and  Professor  Devadutt  said  that  provided  this 
were  kept  well  in  mind,  he  would  be  prepared  to  agree. 

A motion  for  the  approval  of  paragraphs  1 (as  amended),  and  paragraphs 
2-5  of  the  Sub-committee’s  report  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  turned  its  attention  to  paragraph  6,  and  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft 
proposed  that  it  should  read  as  follows  : “That  the  conference  be  scheduled  to  be 
held  for  two  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1963,  and  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  holding  it  in  Africa  or  in  the  Middle  East.”  Professor 
Torrance  asked  whether  anyone  had  considered  the  climatic  and  other  difficulties 
consequent  upon  holding  a conference  in  Africa  during  the  summer,  and  Professor 
Devadutt  said  that  Africa  had  been  suggested  because  of  the  very  great  and 
growing  importance  of  the  continent  in  recent  years.  Professor  Hay  suggested 
that  the  calendar  month  should  be  inserted  in  the  recommendation  to  make 
it  clearer,  and  Dr.  Horton  than  re-formulated  the  paragraph  to  read  as  follows  : 
“That  the  conference  be  scheduled  to  be  held  for  a period  of  two  weeks  during 
June,  July,  August  or  September  of  1963,  and  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  holding  it  in  Africa  or  the  Middle  East.”  This  was  accepted. 

In  dealing  with  paragraph  7,  Professor  Skydsgaard  asked  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  reference  concerning  provision  for  younger  theologians 
contained  in  the  first  alternative  to  be  incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
second.  This  was  agreed,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  redrafted  the  clause  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  conference  should  be  of  about  300  participants,  based 
upon  an  opportunity  for  the  member  churches  to  send  delegates,  for  all  members 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Theological  Commissions  to  be  present,  and  for 
a select  group  of  younger  theologians  to  attend.”  Paragraph  7 in  this  form, 
and  paragraph  8,  were  then  passed,  and  Professor  Minear  then  moved  that 
Bishop  Dun  be  asked  to  draw  up  a revised  form  of  the  report,  incorporating  all 
the  foregoing  amendments,  to  be  presented  to  the  Central  Committee.  This 
was  unanimously  agreed. 


IV.  Report  of  the  Baptism  Sub-committee  on  the  report  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism” 

(see  Appendix  IV) 

The  report  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-committee,  Principal 
J.  R.  Chandran,  who  said  that  his  committee  had  decided  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  alterations  to  the  document.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that 
the  document  be  issued  in  its  present  from,  with  some  of  their  comments  added 
as  an  appendix. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  report  Dr.  Bridston  asked  how  the  comments  made 
by  the  Sub-committee  should  be  incorporated  into  the  document  as  it  stood,  in 
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preparation  for  its  forthcoming  publication.  Professor  Handy  suggested 
that  they  might  be  added  at  the  end  in  question  form  as  pointers  for  further 
study. 

Professor  Torrance  : Where  is  the  Aristotelian  language  on  page  1 1 ? 

Dr.  Horton  : That  will  be  one  of  the  questions. 

Professor  Jans  commented  that  the  document  laid  much  emphasis  on  the 
eschatological  aspect  of  baptism  but  said  little  about  its  soteriological  effect, 
and  hoped  that  this  would  be  rectified  in  revision.  He  also  hoped  that  more 
stress  would  be  laid  on  confirmation  in  relation  to  baptism. 

Dr.  Payne  proposed  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  had  not 
really  had  a chance  to  discuss  the  paper,  it  should  be  published  as  it  stood,  without 
any  alterations,  but  with  a preface  saying  clearly  what  it  was,  and  commending 
it  for  study.  In  this  way  the  Commission  would  avoid  being  committed  to  any- 
thing in  it.  This  was  seconded  by  Principal  Marsh  ; but  Percy  Bartlett  queried 
the  value  of  publishing  something  which  had  only  the  status  of  a draft,  and 
Dr.  P.  E.  Hughes  considered  that  it  would  be  valuable  to  include  the  comments. 
Professor  Torrance  said  that  the  report  could  be  accepted  with  the  minor  editorial 
changes  recommended  by  the  Sub-committee.  Professor  Fair  weather,  however, 
wished  to  omit  the  Sub-committee’s  comments,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission had  not  had  any  adequate  discussion  of  them.  Professor  Florovsky 
suggested  that  they  could  be  printed  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  Commission 
meeting.  This  was  agreed. 

Dr.  Horton  then  proposed  that  the  document  be  remitted  to  Bishop  Nygren 
and  Dr.  Bridston  to  be  prepared  for  publication,  making  only  such  minor  changes 
as  were  editorially  necessary.  This  was  agreed.  The  Commission  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  the  Sub-committee  regarding  publication,  and  decided 
that  where  possible  translations  should  be  made. 


V.  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Regional  and  National  Developments  (see  Appendix  V) 

The  report  was  presented  by  the  Sub-committee  chairman,  Dr.  Renke- 

WITZ. 

Various  alterations  to  the  text  of  the  report  were  proposed.  In  Section  (1) 
it  was  proposed  to  omit  the  sentence  beginning  “This  does,  however,  raise  the 
question. . . national  confessionalism”  (lines  22  and  23).  In  Section  (2)  concerning 
the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  the  first  sentence  was  altered  to  read : 
“We  are  convinced  that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  its  foundation  in  prayer.” 
In  response  to  comments  by  Dr.  Winterhager  and  others,  the  Rev.  Peter  Bide 
explained  what  was  intended  by  the  “schools  of  prayer”  mentioned  under  (c) 
in  this  Section,  and  after  further  discussion  it  was  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Mackay,  that  this  recommendation  should  read  : “(c)  that  ecumenical 
retreats  for  meditation  and  prayer  might  be  features  of  this  Week.”  The  Bishop 
of  Bristol  reminded  the  Commission  that  other  agencies  were  at  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  instanced  the  group  set  up  after  the  Bossey 
Consultation  in  February  1960  to  deal  with  the  question  of  ecumenical  worship. 

In  Section  (3)  Principal  Champion  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the  second 
paragraph  should  be  omitted  as  its  purpose  was  not  clear,  and  this  suggestion 
was  agreed  to. 
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With  regard  to  Section  (4),  Dr.  Bilheimer  discussed  the  question  of  Faith 
and  Order  material  at  the  Third  Assembly,  and  said  that  among  the  preparatory 
documents,  the  Faith  and  Order  Future  Report  parts  A and  B should  be  included  ; 
and  on  a motion  from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  it  was  agreed  to  add  this  to  the 
list.  In  connection  with  Section  (4  b)  Dr.  Bridston  mentioned  that  the  Editor 
of  the  S.C.M.  Press  had  suggested  the  publication  of  a small  book  on  the  lines 
of  an  interpretative  report  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  based  on  the  interim 
reports  of  the  various  Theological  Commissions,  and  this  question  was  under 
consideration. 

With  some  other  small  verbal  changes  the  report  was  then  accepted  by  the 
Commission  unanimously. 


Other  Business  of  the  Commission 

A.  Research  work  in  Faith  and  Order 

Dr.  Horton,  reporting  on  the  “Digest”  of  Faith  and  Order  statements  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Bishop  Dun  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission  at 
New  Haven,  said  it  had  been  found  that  the  amount  of  work  involved  would 
prove  too  much  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretary  to  deal  with  single-handed, 
and  would  in  fact  take  the  full  time  of  a man  for  some  considerable  period. 
It  was  understood  that  Dr.  Ralph  Hyslop  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who 
would  shortly  be  having  a year’s  sabbatical  leave,  had  expressed  interest  in  under- 
taking the  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  also  informed  the  Commission  that  Frere  Max  Thurian 
had  been  working  for  the  past  few  months  in  collaboration  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  office  in  Geneva  on  an  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  unity  in  confessional 
statements ; and  it  was  hoped  that  this  connection  with  the  Taize  Community 
would  be  continued. 

B.  Co-operation  with  the  Department  on  the  Laity 

Dr.  Horton  proposed  that  the  Commission  should  authorize  the  Working 
Committee  to  consult  with  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Laity  Department 
as  to  the  kind  of  work  which  could  be  done  by  Faith  and  Order  to  meet  the  request 
made  by  the  Laity  Department  in  the  joint  meeting  the  previous  evening.  This 
was  unanimously  agreed. 

C.  Third  Assembly 

Dr.  Bilheimer  reported  briefly  on  the  preparations  being  made  for  the  Third 
Assembly.  He  reminded  members  that  the  Assembly  Preparatory  Sections 
on  Witness,  Service  and  Unity  would  be  meeting  the  following  day. 

D.  Alterations  to  the  Constitution 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  reported  that  a slight  change  would  be  necessary  in 
the  Constitution  of  Faith  and  Order  consequent  upon  the  forthcoming  integration 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
after  the  Third  Assembly,  as  follows : 

Under  “Functions”,  paragraph  3 (i).  Instead  of  “. . . the  obligation  to  mani- 
fest that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  the  work  of  evangelism.”,  read  “ . . . the  obligation 
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to  manifest  that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  world  mission  and  evangelism.”  This 
change  was  accepted. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  then  went  on  to  point  out  another  change  which  would 
have  to  be  made  if  the  Central  Committee  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Programme  and  Finance  Committee  that  the  size  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  should  be  increased ; i.e.  the  section  on  “Organization”  paragraph  5 (ii) 
would  have  to  be  altered  to  read  : “The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  shall 
consist  of  100  members  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council,  with 
power  to  nominate  additional  members  up  to  the  number  of  20  for  appointment 

by  the  Central  Committee ” This  was  also  agreed,  subject  to  the  approval 

by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Programme  and  Finance  Committee’s  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  size  of  the  Commission . 


Statements  from  Observers  and  Youth  Delegates 

The  Commission  than  went  on  to  hear  brief  statements  from  representatives 
of  the  observers  from  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Very  Rev.  Professor  Vitaly  Borovoy  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dear  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  : On  behalf 
of  the  observers  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  I wish  to  thank  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  for  the  hospitality  offered  to  us  and  the  kind  invitation  extended 
to  us  to  attend  its  meetings  and  discussions.  We  have  heard  many  interesting  talks 
from  which  we  can  learn,  and  which  are  useful  to  our  Church. 

We  must,  however,  also  say  that  certain  of  the  questions  which  have  been  discussed 
here  in  detail  have  — from  our  point  of  view  — been  clearly,  simply,  definitely  and 
authoritatively  resolved  and  formulated  in  the  holy  and  all-embracing  doctrinal  heritage 
and  canonical  experience  of  the  indivisible  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
since  the  time  of  the  first  seven  Oecumenical  Councils.  To  make  use  of  this  heritage 
and  experience  in  the  discussions,  study  and  research  of  the  ways  leading  to  church 
unity  by  Faith  and  Order  would,  we  firmly  believe,  be  the  shortest,  simplest  and  surest 
way  towards  unity.  From  this  point  of  view  we  wish  to  declare  our  full  agreement  with 
the  dogmatic  content  of  the  statements  made  by  our  brethren,  the  Orthodox  theologians, 
at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  since  Lausanne  : at  Edinburgh 
and  Evanston,  and  including  those  made  here  at  St.  Andrews. 

Our  Russian  Orthodox  Church  attaches  great  importance  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  At  the  time  this  movement  began  in  Lausanne  in  1927 
and  during  the  years  of  growth  resulting  in  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in  1937  and 
since,  our  Church  has  witnessed  before  the  whole  world  to  the  truth  and  the  spiritual 
power  of  her  faith  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  and  activity  within  her  life.  This  vivid 
witness  to  our  faith  in  the  testing  of  our  Church  in  recent  history  proves  that  with  the 
grace  and  help  of  God  the  Russian  Church  has  prevailed.  Its  visible  witness  to  our 
faith,  our  faithfulness  to  Christ,  is  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  capacity  of  our  Church 
order  to  survive  the  tests  put  on  her  by  life  itself,  and  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a real  contribu- 
tion by  our  faithful  people  and  our  Church  to  the  common  Christian  treasury  of  Faith 
and  Order. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  a meeting  of  Faith  and 
Order  has  been  addressed  in  the  Russian  language. 

We  pray  to  God  and  firmly  hope  and  believe  that  such  declarations  by  representatives 
on  behalf  of  our  Church  will  be  heard  more  often  in  the  future  and  that  these  declara- 
tions will  find  their  due  place.  We  desire  this  so  that  our  theologians  may  bring  their 
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particular  contributions  to  the  great  task  of  Christian  unity  in  order  that  we  may  with 
one  tongue  and  one  heart  praise  the  name  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  God  Almighty, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; to  the  end  that  we  all  have  One  God,  One  Faith,  One 
Baptism  and  One  Church. 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  of  an  ancient  Christian  prayer  of  the  Liturgy  inspired 
by  the  apostle  and  evangelist  St.  Mark : 

“Remember,  O God,  thy  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  extended  from 
one  corner  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Remember  all  nations  and  all  thy  flocks  : 
Fill  our  hearts  with  thy  heavenly  peace,  and  grant  us,  we  beseech  thee,  peace  in 
this  world.” 


Fr.  Jerome  Hamer  then  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  observers 
present. 

I will  try  to  speak  in  the  “ecumenical”  language  — English  ! — so  as  to  make  my 
points  briefly. 

I have  been  invited  to  give  information  about  theological  dialogue  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  Christian  churches.  I am  going  to  limit  myself  expressly  to  this 
subject.  Much  might  be  said  on  prayer  for  unity  and  particularly  of  the  centre  at  Lyons 
in  France,  which  was  founded  by  the  Abb6  Couturier,  but  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
subject  stated.  Further,  I will  only  speak  of  those  activities  with  which  I have  had  contact, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I will  say  nothing,  for  instance,  of  America. 

A theological  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  other  Christians  has  begun  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  keen  discussions  have  been  taking  place,  for  several 
years  now,  between  highly  qualified  men  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  church 
authorities  on  both  sides,  and  with  their  personal  participation.  These  meetings  have 
shown  excellent  results.  Then  there  is  also  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Una 
Sancta  movement,  of  which  Fr.  Sartory  is  the  present  director. 

The  monastery  of  Chevetogne,  in  Belgium,  is  also  a well-known  place  of  encounter. 
In  Chevetogne,  the  liturgy  plays  a major  role  : both  Eastern  and  Western  rites  are  used, 
and  this  helps  to  foster  understanding  between  the  different  traditions.  Since  1926  the 
journal  Irenikon  has  been  published  from  Chevetogne  in  order  to  contribute  to  this 
understanding  through  articles  based  on  the  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Fathers  and  theology. 

In  England  there  has  been  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  Patristic  Conference 
held  in  Cambridge  in  1958,  and  in  the  New  Testament  Conference  in  1957.  There  is 
much  scientific  work  of  this  sort  which  can  be  done  together. 

In  France  the  Catholic  centre,  Istina,  for  ecumenical  studies  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine 
(near  Paris)  is  well  known.  It  edits  two  reviews,  each  of  which  contributes  in  its  way 
to  the  theological  dialogue.  The  review  Istina,  which  appears  four  times  a year,  publishes 
serious  studies  on  the  oriental  forms  of  Christianity,  more  particularly  on  Russia,  and 
on  the  world  problems  of  ecumenism.  In  its  extensive  documentary  section  it  often 
publishes  the  documents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  other,  a bulletin  of 
information  called  Vers  V Unite  Chretienne,  follows  current  events  more  closely,  and 
publishes  bibliographical  lists  of  ecumenical  works  in  its  monthly  numbers.  The  centre 
“Istina”  is  directed  by  P6re  Christophe  Dumont.  Meetings  have  also  been  held  by 
Roman  Catholics  with  members  of  the  WCC  and  also  with  Orthodox  theologians.  There 
have  also  been  other  encounters  between  theologians  at  great  centres  in  France. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  all  these  meetings  take  place  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  co-operation  of  the  Catholic  authorities  — the  local  bishop  in  the  case  of  small 
local  meetings,  and  Rome  for  those  on  the  international  level.  The  interest  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  manifested  in  a special  fashion  by  the  founda- 
tion, in  1951,  of  the  Catholic  Council  for  Ecumenical  Questions  by  Mgr.  Willebrands, 
who  was  at  the  time  superior  of  the  seminary  of  Warmond  in  Holland.  Its  purpose  has 
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been  to  gather  together  Catholic  priests  who  do  ecumenical  work,  to  help  them  to  do  this 
work  in  common.  Meetings  have  taken  place  almost  every  year,  usually  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium  or  France ; the  next  meeting  will  be  in  Italy.  These  meetings  are 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  local  bishop,  and  membership  varies  from  one  meeting 
to  the  next,  depending  on  the  host  country.  We  are  directed  by  a committee  which 
includes  Fr.  Charles  Boyer,  Fr.  C.  Dumont,  Mgr.  Francis  Davis,  Mgr.  H6fer  and 
Mgr.  Willebrands.  At  the  time  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  this  committee  arranged  for 
parallel  preparation  of  the  pre-Assembly  material,  and  a group  of  Catholic  theologians 
studied  the  central  theme.  This  was  the  first  official  work  done,  and  since  then  Catholic 
theologians  have  done  parallel  work  in  connection  with  the  Division  of  Studies  on  the 
theme  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  This  work  has  been  done  in  separate  groups  without 
any  joint  meeting  so  far  having  taken  place.  Most  of  the  work  has  already  been  done  on 
this  document,  and  we  look  forward  to  carrying  on  work  of  this  kind. 

The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Secretariat  for  the 
Unity  of  Christians  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Oecumenical 
Council.  Cardinal  Bea  has  just  been  appointed  as  director,  with  Mgr.  Willebrands  as 
secretary.  This  development  is  important,  because  it  means  that  we  now  have  an  official 
organization  at  the  summit  especially  in  charge  of  relations  between  Catholics  and  other 
Christian  churches.  More  information  will  probably  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  no  doubt  Mgr.  Willebrands  and  Fr.  Leeming,  who  will  be  attending  the 
Central  Committee,  will  be  able  to  report  further. 

In  some  ways  we  Catholics  are  in  the  same  situation  as  most  of  you  are,  because  we 
also  find  it  urgently  necessary  to  awaken  the  whole  body  to  the  problem  of  Christian 
unity.  We  cannot  just  be  an  avant-garde  ; and  thus  the  pastoral  aspect  of  ecumenical 
work  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  urgency.  On  this  point  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  in  France  this  problem  is  beginning  to  be  tackled  through  meetings  for  inform- 
ation for  parish  priests  and  laymen.  Fr.  Beaupdre,  here  present,  is  one  of  the  regular 
participants  in  such  groups.  Emphasis  is  also  being  laid  on  ecumenical  questions  in  the 
work  of  our  seminaries,  where  we  train  our  future  priests,  and  this,  too,  is  a very  important 
aspect  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

I thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  your  attention  and  interest  in  our  work,  and  ask 
you  for  your  prayers. 


Mr.  Paul  Crow  and  Mr.  Philip  Pavlick  then  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Youth 
Delegates.  In  his  address  Mr.  Crow  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  we  have  been  asked  to  give  a 
response  to  these  days  of  consultation  on  behalf  of  the  youth  delegates.  First,  let  me 
express  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  serving  as  members  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  By  this  policy  you  have  testified  to  the  role  of  youth  in  the  life  of 
the  church,  including  Faith  and  Order  discussions.  It  will  be  obvious  that  these  remarks 
do  not  reflect  the  incisiveness  of  a systematic  theologian,  nor  the  sophistication  of  a Faith 
and  Order  veteran.  I trust,  however,  they  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
given. 

I wish  to  make  three  observations  : 

1 . We  are  surprised  that  Faith  and  Order's  motivation  — at  least  as  evidenced  in  these 
meetings  — lacks  a sense  of  urgency  which  the  world  situation  demands.  We  are  not  sure 
if  this  unhealthy  contentment  is  due  to  a loss  of  vision  with  regard  to  Faith  and  Order’s 
goal  or  simply  a confusion  of  methods  to  be  used  in  seeking  that  goal.  Some  of  us  were 
deeply  impressed  by  a comparison  made  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  in  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Regional  and  National  Developments  between  the  atmosphere  of  Faith  and  Order 
discussions  in  Asia  and  those  in  the  West.  Faith  and  Order  conversations  in  Asia  are  set 
within  the  context  of  union  negotiations  which  have  a definite  goal  and  time  element. 
However,  said  Dr.  Niles,  “Your  [Western]  Faith  and  Order  discussions  appear  to  be  set 
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in  the  context  of  eternity  ! As  if  someday  just  before  Christ  comes  again  something 
will  happen  !”  To  this  I might  add,  it  is  an  unfortunate  parable. that  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  end  one  day  and  a consultation  on  church  union 
begins  the  next  day. 

2.  Our  participation  in  these  meetings  has  convinced  us  of  the  vital  need  of  ecumenical 
cross-ventilation  and  Faith  and  Order's  need  for  continuing  conversation  with  other  areas 
of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  We  wonder  if  all  this  is  merely  an  academic  exercise 
between  world  travelers  or  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  whole  church.  If  the  latter  is  true, 
then  Faith  and  Order’s  task  is  not  to  work  in  isolation.  The  Ecumenical  Youth  Assembly 
in  Lausanne  certainly  showed  us  that  youth’s  frustrations  and  testimony  need  to  be  heard 
within  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  The  need  for  fresh  air  was  also  evident  from  last 
evening’s  fruitful,  though  disturbing,  Faith  and  Order  - Laity  dialogue.  The  challenge 
of  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer,  which  called  the  church  to  confront  its  mission  with  the  everyday 
realities  of  the  world,  should  haunt  us  for  a long  time  to  come.  In  our  opinion,  Faith 
and  Order  greatly  benefits  from  such  dialogues. 

3.  The  youth  of  the  churches  are  troubled  about  the  tension  between  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  and  confessionalism.  In  many  ways  this  tension  forces  youth  into  a posture  of 
ecclesiastical  schizophrenia.  Many  young  people  ask  seriously,  “Do  our  churches  really 
want  us  in  ecumenical  experiences  ?”  Some  confessions  have  candidly  said  “no  !”  by 
disallowing  their  youth  to  participate  in  ecumenical  conferences.  The  danger  is  too 
great  of  upsetting  or  “corrupting”  young  minds  which  have  been  confessionally  set 
with  care.  Other  churches  allow  their  youth  the  privilege  of  ecumenical  encounter  but 
always  with  confessional  directives  before,  during,  and  after  such  conferences.  There  is 
the  fear  that  youth  will  become  too  ecumenical. 

We  wonder,  and  this  is  a provocative  point  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  how  serious 
the  churches  are  in  their  professed  desire  to  manifest  the  given  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  entrust  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  to  their  youth. 
We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  works  through  ecumenical  youth  assemblies  with  the  same 
power  as  it  does  in  Faith  and  Order  deliberations  and  church  conferences. 

We  suspect  that  for  our  elders  the  discomfort  index  with  regard  to  church  divisions 
is  low.  We  have  no  intention  of  minimizing  or  jumping  over  the  difficulties  involved  in 
overcoming  our  differences  in  Faith  and  Order.  We  only  want  to  press  for  more  concerted 
action.  We  want  our  churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  live  out  the  logical 
implications  of  the  agreements  and  findings  which  have  been  reached  on  paper.  This 
was  partly  the  reason  for  the  intercommunion  issue  which  arose  at  the  Lausanne  Youth 
Assembly,  and  we  trust  you  will  not  underestimate  or  dismiss  as  impertinent  the  senti- 
ments which  were  expressed  in  that  issue. 

We  are  committed  to  our  confessions,  and  none  of  us  is  ready  to  apply  for  adoption 
papers  into  another  denominational  family.  But  as  Lausanne  1960  said,  Christian  youth 
“are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  guilt  of  division,”  and  do  not  intend  to  acquiesce  in  the 
status  quo  of  disunity.  We  plead  for  our  churches  to  allow  youth  more  freedom  in 
ecumenical  encounters  that  we  may  understand  for  ourselves  what  it  means  to  be  one 
in  Christ  and  what  it  means  to  be  led  by  the  one  Holy  Spirit. 

Mr.  Pavlick  then  spoke  briefly. 

I want  to  add  a little  to  what  Paul  Crow  has  just  said.  What  has  struck  us  most, 
I think,  has  been  this  impression  of  a lack  of  urgency  in  this  work,  and  this  leads  us  to  a 
sense  of  frustration,  shame  and  guilt.  This  assembly  has  seemed  to  us  something  danger- 
ously close  to  sophisticated  intellectual  exchange  — not  a gathering  of  brothers  brought 
together  in  total  commitment  to  face  the  shame  of  our  divisions.  We  have  been  cautioned 
not  to  bring  up  questions  and  issues  which  raise  these  problems.  What  price  do  you 
expect  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  division  ? 

We  seem  to  think  unity  is  important  — but  only  when  it  has  been  brought  about 
through  our  own  words  and  actions,  hopefully  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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But  if  disunity  is  truly  sinful  and  scandalous,  if  unity  is  truly  a question  of  obedience, 
what  cause  can  keep  us  from  immediate  obedience  ? We  say  obey,  but  not  yet.  If  we  are 
not  hypocrites  we  must  face  the  fact  that  in  every  moment  we  delay  we  are  compromising 
and  qualifying  our  obedience. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  here,  the  fact  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  exists 
at  all,  seems  to  indicate  that  we  consider  compromise  to  be  an  integral  and  essential 
element  in  the  development  of  unity.  What  right  have  we  to  make  such  assumptions  ? 

In  his  speech  the  other  evening  Dr.  Kraemer  warned  you  that  in  a few  years  you 
would  lose  the  laity.  I think  I can  tell  you  that  you  have  already  lost  the  youth.  Many 
church  leaders  who  solemnly  declare  their  intentions  and  desires  for  unity  are  the  same 
ones  who  in  their  local  situations  hinder  those  very  efforts.  The  consistent  unwillingness 
of  the  leaders  of  the  church  to  realistically  confront  the  agonizing  issues  which  face  our 
youth  with  the  gospel  and  faith  of  the  church,  in  short,  the  refusal  to  make  the  gospel 
relevant  to  the  world  and  the  people  in  it,  to  practise  what  we  preach,  if  you  will,  has 
contributed  to  the  nearly  complete  breakdown  of  communication  between  the  genera- 
tions. Youth  no  longer  know  or  trust  their  elders,  and  many  don’t  particularly  want  to. 

Yet  youth  are  not  content  with  their  condition.  They  must  and  shall  respond  here 
and  now  to  what  they  feel  their  Lord  is  calling  them  to  do  in  sacrificial  obedience.  We 
hope  and  pray  you  will  join  us,  not  by  assent  in  word,  but  by  affirmation  in  action. 
Whether  you  join  us  or  no  is  the  burdensome  decision  which  you  must  make.  But  if 
you  will  not  join  us,  then  at  least  we  beseech  you  not  to  stand  in  our  way. 


Votes  of  Thanks 

Dr.  Nelson  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  in  the  following  terms : “Be  it 
resolved : That  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  express 
their  deep  gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches  in  recognition 
of  their  most  careful  and  effective  labours  in  making  preparations  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Commission  ; and  likewise  that  sincere  thanks  be  extended  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  great  University  of  St  Andrews  for  their  gracious  and  attentive 
hospitality.”  This  was  received  with  unanimous  acclamation. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  also  thanked  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Horton,  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Professor  d’Espine,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Bridston,  for  their  work 
in  the  conduct  and  organization  of  the  meeting.  He  extended  particular  thanks 
to  the  Vice-Chairman  for  his  expert  handling  of  a difficult  session  “in  a language 
not  his  own.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  then  closed  the  meeting  with  the  Lord’s 
prayer  and  the  blessing. 


* 


* 
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Appendix  I 


REPORT 

of  the  Sub-committee  on  Nominations 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
Additions  to  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

A.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  now,  reference  to  Churches  having  already  been  made. 

For  Bishop  Barfoot  — Dr.  Fairweather 
For  Princ.  Lovell  Cocks  — Rev.  P.  Lee-Woolf 
For  Pres.  Gresham  — Dr.  Tobias 
For  Archbishop  Rinkel  — Bishop  Jans 


B.  Other  actual  or  presumed  vacancies  learned  of  during  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  in  which  Churches  must  be  consulted.  This  would  fall  within 
the  present  constitutional  limit  of  size  of  the  FOC. 


C.  Enlargement  of  Commission  from  100  to  120  (v.  Future  Report) 

(i)  8 names  for  selection 

(ii)  6 places  for  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  to  be  filled  by  the  officers  after 
further  consultation 

(iii)  Remaining  places  to  be  filled  by  co-option  later 

D.  Theological  Commission  officers  : 

(i)  Prof.  Prenter  for  Bp.  Riches  (Chairman,  European  Section  of  Worship 
Commission) 

(ii)  Rev.  J.  R.  Fleming  for  Dr.  Gopal  (Secretary,  East  Asian  Section  of  Worship 
Commission) 
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Appendix  II 


REPORT 

of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to  the  Central  Committee  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order 


The  earlier  part  of  this  Report  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Interim  Report 
presented  by  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to 
the  Central  Committee  at  Nyborg  Strand  in  1958.  The  Report  with  the  later 
part  added  and  in  substance  the  same  as  the  present  Report,  was  presented  by 
the  Working  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Rhodes  in  1959.  The  Report 
was  revised  and  adopted  as  it  now  stands  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
at  its  meeting  at  St.  Andrews  in  1960. 

The  Report  is  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  sent,  with  the  exception  of  Section  C which  concerns  the  Central  Com- 
mittee alone,  to  the  member  churches  for  consideration  and  comment. 

The  Faith  and  Order  movement  was  born  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be,  under  God, 
a help  to  the  churches  in  realizing  His  will  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  formation 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  incorporation  of  Faith  and  Order  in  it,  have 
changed  the  circumstances  under  which  Faith  and  Order  works,  but  have  not  changed 
its  purpose.  We  have  become  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  a fuller  statement 
of  this  purpose,  and  for  a re-examination  of  the  means  by  which  Faith  and  Order  should, 
within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  seek  its  realization. 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  understands  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s 
will  and  His  gift  to  His  Church  is  one  which  brings  ali  in  each  place  1 who  confess  Christ 
Jesus  as  Lord  into  a fully  committed  fellowship  with  one  another  through  one  baptism 
into  Him,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel  and  breaking  the 
one  bread,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to  all ; and 
which  at  the  same  time  unites  them  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and 
all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  acknowledged  by  all,  and  that  all 
can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  the 
Church. 

It  is  for  such  unity  that  we  believe  we  must  pray  and  work.  Such  a vision  has  indeed 
been  the  inspiration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  in  the  past,  and  we  re-affirm  that 
this  is  still  our  goal.  We  recognize  that  the  brief  definition  of  our  objective  which  we  have 
given  above  leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  In  particular  we  would  state  emphatic- 
ally that  the  unity  we  seek  is  not  one  of  uniformity,  nor  a monolithic  power  structure, 
and  that  on  the  interpretation  and  the  means  of  achieving  certain  of  the  matters  specified 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  we  are  not  yet  of  a common  mind.  The  achievement  of 
unity  will  involve  nothing  less  than  a death  and  rebirth  for  many  forms  of  church  life 
as  we  have  known  them.  We  believe  that  nothing  less  costly  can  finally  suffice. 

Having  re-examined  the  tasks  assigned  to  us  in  our  Constitution,  our  place  in  the 
World  Council  and  our  ways  of  working,  we  now  submit  the  following  considerations 
and  recommendations  whereby  we  believe  that  we  can  best  fulfil  our  responsibilities  at  this 
point  in  our  history. 

* 

* * 


1 The  word  "place”  here  is  used  both  in  its  primary  sense  of  local  neighbourhood  and 
also,  under  more  modern  conditions,  of  other  areas  in  which  Christians  need  to  express  unity 
in  Christ,  e.g.  all  those  engaged  in  a local  industry. 
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A.  Scrutiny  and  re-assessment  of  our  “functions”  as  set  out  in  the  Constitution  of  Faith 

and  Order 

(i)  “To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  World  Council  and  the  Churches  the  obligation  to 
manifest  that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  the  work  of  evangelism” 

It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  involves  facing  the  question  “what  kind  of  unity  does  God  demand  of  His 
Church  ?”  We  agree  that  no  one  definition  of  the  nature  of  unity  can  be  a condition 
of  membership  in  the  WCC,  but  Faith  and  Order  exists  in  order  to  stand  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church  as  the  will  of  God  and  for  a ceaseless  effort  to  know  what  obedience  to 
that  will  means  concretely.  Only  so  can  it  be  “manifest.”  The  WCC  can  have  no  “neu- 
trality” on  whether  that  question  is  answered  or  not.  Clearly  the  World  Council  is  not 
in  a position  to  say  what  the  answer  is  in  all  its  fullness  ; if  it  were,  our  quest  for  the 
“manifest  unity”  would  already  be  at  an  end.  As  the  Toronto  Statement  of  1950  put  it : 
“As  the  conversation  between  the  Churches  develops,  and  as  the  Churches  enter  into 
closer  contact  with  each  other,  they  will  no  doubt  have  to  face  new  decisions  and  pro- 
blems. For  the  Council  exists  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  Churches.”  (ibid.  V.  2.) 
All  the  churches  in  the  Council  confront  each  other  under  the  demand  of  God  Himself 
that  they  should  learn  from  Him  the  nature  of  the  unity  which  we  seek.  It  has  been 
characteristic  of  Faith  and  Order  to  recognize  that  patience  and  thoroughness  are  needed 
for  this  task.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that  in  such  matters  we  are  not  entirely 
free  to  proceed  at  our  own  pace,  that  events  are  forcing  upon  us  various  kinds  of  Christian 
co-operation,  and  that  if  we  do  not  find  true  unity  we  shall  find  ourselves  remaining 
content  with  a form  of  organizational  unity  which  leaves  unfulfilled  many  of  the  central 
requirements  of  the  Church’s  life.  There  is  therefore  need  for  a proper  sense  of  urgency 
lest  we  lose  the  time  that  God  gives  us.  Faith  and  Order  must  constantly  press  upon 
the  Council  and  the  churches  the  fact  that  the  question  of  unity  is  one  upon  which  an 
answer  has  to  be  given,  and  that  to  give  no  answer  means  to  be  shut  up  to  the  wrong 
answer.  Specifically,  Faith  and  Order  must  raise  this  question 

(a)  in  Assemblies  so  far  as  its  programme  for  the  whole  WCC  allows ; 

(b)  in  Central  Committee  from  time  to  time  as  best  serves,  as  well  as  in  the 
Theological  Commissions  which  all  at  least  bear  upon  the  answer. 

All  these  are  ways  in  which  Faith  and  Order  makes  its  witness  within  the  WCC,  but 
in  order  ultimately  to  reach  the  churches  themselves,  for  whose  sake  all  this  activity  is 
organized. 

But  within  the  Council,  bearing  in  mind  the  WCC  Constitution,  it  is  also  important 
that  every  department  should  be  concerned  that  unity  is  borne  in  mind  as  it  does  its 
work,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  WCC  secretariat  would,  from  time  to  time,  ask  how 
far  their  respective  departments  are  contributing  to  the  fullness  of  unity. 

As  plans  for  the  integration  with  the  International  Missionary  Council  proceed,  the 
relation  of  mission  and  unity  should  be  more  clearly  seen.  We  would  ask  that  national 
Christian  councils  and  councils  of  churches  should  be  asked  whether  their  work  also 
makes  provision  for  Faith  and  Order,  so  that  this  connection  may  be  brought  home  in 
every  region. 

As  our  churches  seek  to  obey  God  in  the  renewal  of  their  confessional  and  liturgical 
life,  and  in  promoting  its  mission,  they  will  be  deaf  to  what  God  is  saying  to  them  in 
our  day  if  they  do  not,  constantly  and  specifically,  seek  His  guidance  in  how  to  translate 
all  aspects  of  renewal  and  mission  into  manifestation  of  greater  and  growing  unity. 

Finally,  in  all  this  we  must  bring  home  the  truth  that  our  present  differences  and 
divisions  hinder  the  mission  and  renewal  of  the  Church  and  may  obscure,  even  if  they 
do  not  actually  contradict,  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation. 

(ii)  “To  study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  the  relevant  social, 
cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bearing  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church.” 
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The  content  of  our  studies  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  our  first  concern  must 
be  to  ensure  that  Faith  and  Order  is  fully  sensitive  to  the  real  questions  which  the  churches 
are  asking,  and  to  the  questions  which  are  yet  scarcely  articulate,  so  that  its  study  is 
vitally  related  to  their  real  needs.  Study  can  be  carried  out  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
The  traditional  Faith  and  Order  Theological  Commission  has  a definite  role  where 
long-term  co-operative  study  is  needed.  A serious  question  arises  about  the  destination 
of  such  studies.  We  would  distinguish  today  between  : 

(a)  WCC  Assemblies  for 

(i)  Faith  and  Order  witness  at  the  heart  of  the  WCC  ; 

(ii)  Communicating  certain  fruits  of  study. 

Certain  aspects  of  Theological  Commissions’  responsibilities  can  be  discharged  thus. 

(b)  Special  Faith  and  Order  Conferences  (including  world  conferences)  will  also 
certainly  be  needed,  because  only  in  gatherings  primarily  concerned  with  Faith  and  Order 
issues  is  it  possible  for  the  fruits  of  preceding  research  to  be  fully  shared,  for  there  to  be 
specific  debate  on  the  questions  studied  in  the  smaller  groups  of  the  Theological  Com- 
missions and  for  the  themes  for  future  study  to  emerge  from  the  give-and-take  of  represent- 
ative yet  concentrated  conference. 

(c)  Direct  contact  with  the  churches  by  the  influence  of  delegates,  staff  visitation 
and  correspondance,  and  by  a careful  programme  for  the  dissemination  of  published 
material,  both  direct  and  through  the  churches  and  national  councils. 

But  the  Theological  Commissions  are  by  no  means  the  only  method  of  study  nor 
existing  themes  its  only  content.  Different  methods  suit  different  contents  — e.g.  field 
research,  the  short  series  of  ad  hoc  conferences,  regional  enquiry  on  specific  issues, 
fostering  pilot-experiments  in  local  groups,  provision  for  theological  faculties  and  other 
such  special  agencies  to  pay  attention,  as  part  of  their  own  responsibilities,  to  Faith 
and  Order  issues. 

Content  is  often  also  suggested  by  other  Departments  of  the  WCC.  Faith  and  Order 
must  be  flexible  to  respond  to  such  calls.  E.g.  the  relation  to  unity  of  current  discussions 
in  other  Departments,  on  the  role  of  the  laity  and  the  ordination  of  women. 

The  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  co-operation  with  other  aspects  of  the  WCC  is 
indispensable  if  Faith  and  Order  is  to  be,  and  to  be  felt  to  be,  the  organ  of  the  WCC 
through  which  problems  bearing  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church  can  be  effectively  dealt 
with  when  they  reach  the  WCC  from  its  member  churches  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 
It  is  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  is  not  an  oracle  to  answer  all  sorts  of  such  questions, 
but  it  is  the  forum  in  which  they  can  receive  prompt  and  well -qualified  consideration 
in  a full  ecumenical  setting  and  in  which  the  accumulation  of  experience  of  ecumenical 
work  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

(iii)  “To  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  of  the  ecume- 
nical movement.” 

The  ecumenical  movement  in  so  far  as  it  can  rightly  be  called  “the  great  new  fact 
of  our  era”  presents  us  with  a work  of  God  through  His  Spirit  which  we  must  seek  to 
understand  and  interpret  in  our  own  generation.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  total  “Mystery 
of  the  Church,”  but  it  contains  specific  issues  sufficient  to  make  it  a distinguishable 
activity  from  (i)  above,  especially  in  the  theological  interpretation  of  such  a fact  as  the 
WCC  itself  which,  though  it  is  not  the  Church,  is  certainly  not  unrelated  to  the  Church 
and  contains  its  own  significance  as  a form  of  Christian  unity  which  needs  to  be  kept 
under  theological  scrutiny.  The  work  begun  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Toronto 
in  1950  initiated  a process  which  Faith  and  Order  should  feel  a special  responsibility  to 
continue  and  to  extend,  for  the  sake  both  of  those  within  the  WCC  and  those  beyond 
its  membership. 
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(iv)  “To  study  matters  in  the  present  relationships  of  the  Churches  to  one  another 
which  cause  difficulties  and  need  theological  clarification” 

This  function  is  not  easily  defined.  One  of  its  original  consequences  was  a study  of 
proselytism  (later  taken  over  by  the  Central  Committee).  But  we  believe  that  it  marks 
out  a territory  of  concrete  and  specific  enquiries  for  which  Faith  and  Order  shall  continue 
to  be  responsible. 

(v)  “To  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  Churches 
towards  reunion” 

The  furnishing  of  the  churches  with  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  service 
on  reunion  negotiations,  and  the  research  implied  in  collecting  it,  is  a service  in  the  direct 
line  of  Faith  and  Order  interests  which  ought  certainly  to  be  fulfilled.  Although  we 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  secretariat  has  been  able  to  carry  this  out  in  recent 
years,  we  are  convinced  that  it  could  only  be  done  effectively  if  greater  resources  of 
staff  were  available. 

As  we  have  scrutinized  these  functions  as  defined  in  our  present  constitution,  we 
wish  to  re-affirm  our  adherence  to  them,  and  to  see  them  carried  out  with  vigour.  But 
we  feel  that  the  experience  of  the  years  since  the  Constitution  was  drafted  would  make 
us  want  to  restate  them  for  the  future  with  some  change  of  emphasis,  expression  and 
arrangement.  Pending  an  appropriate  moment  for  the  revision  of  our  Constitution,  we 
content  ourselves  with  this  commentary  upon  their  meaning. 

B.  Some  further  implications  in  our  work 

We  would  go  on  to  urge  certain  other  concerns  which  we  believe  we  are  called  by 
God  to  undertake,  which,  although  not  specifically  indicated  in  our  present  terms  of 
reference,  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement. 

(1)  Unity  negotiations 

One  of  the  striking  consequences  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  Faith  and  Order  work  has 
been  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  churches  have  been  able  to  pass  on  from  the 
discussion  of  unity  in  principle  to  negotiate  concrete  local  unions.  Nothing  should 
impair  the  freedom  of  the  churches  themselves  in  this  matter.  But  we  would  re-emphasize 
Constitution  4 (iv)  1 as  meaning  in  our  day  that  part  of  the  “service”  of  Faith  and  Order 
must  be  to  take  a far  more  active  attitude  towards  the  various  plans  for  unity  without 
itself,  of  course,  ever  being  the  sponsor  of  any  specific  plan.  But  we  believe  we  could 
and  should  serve  the  churches  in  the  following  ways  : 

(a)  By  providing  for  “consultations”  as  part  of  our  own  programme  in  which 
representatives  of  churches  engaged  in  union  negotiations  could  meet  with  each  other 
and  with  a wide  circle  of  those  interested,  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  see  their  own 
negotiations  in  a wider  context.  The  gratitude  expressed  for  the  “unofficial  consultations” 
already  held  encourages  us  to  make  them  in  future  a more  direct  responsibility  of  Faith 
and  Order  whenever  its  own  meetings  draw  together  a widely  representative  gathering 
which  includes  such  interests. 

(b)  By  analyzing  the  various  schemes  in  current  discussion,  with  a view  to  discovering 
the  bearing  which  each  may  have  on  other  negotiations  and  the  solutions  of  difficulties 
found  in  them  which  may  be  useful  to  other  churches  discussing  union. 

(c)  If  inter-church  consultations  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  paragraph  (a)  above 
should  lead  to  invitations  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  assist  at  any  point  in 


1 “(iv)  Only  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  take  actual  steps  towards  reunion 
by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the  movement  is  not  to  formulate 
schemes  and  tell  the  churches  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  the  churches 
in  the  preparatory  work  of  clearing  away  misunderstandings,  discussing  obstacles  to  reunion, 
and  issuing  reports  which  are  submitted  to  the  churches  for  their  consideration.” 
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unity  negotiations,  the  officers  of  the  Commission  should  regard  themselves  as  empowered 
to  designate  competent  persons  to  serve  as  consultants,  with  the  understanding  that 
these  consultants  do  not  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  as  a whole.  The  officers 
should  also  be  ready  to  provide  relevant  material  from  the  experience  of  the  Commission. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  readiness  to  render  any  assistance  called  for  will  become  known 
to  the  churches. 

(2)  Regional  work  and  other  meetings  which  are  less  than  fully  comprehensive  Faith 
and  Order  Conferences.  By  an  action  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  at 
Davos  in  1955,  endorsed  by  the  Central  Committee  in  the  same  year,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  interprets  para.  4 of  its  Constitution  as  allowing  meetings  which  are  not 
based  on  invitations  “addressed  to  Christian  Churches  throughout  the  world.” 

The  success  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Oberlin  Conferences,  of  the  Lutheran-Reformed 
meetings  in  Europe,  and  the  Indian  regional  conference,  leads  us  to  mention  here  gather- 
ings of  this  kind  as  being  in  future  part  of  our  regular  concern.  In  particular  we  would 
hope  that  many  groups  who  find  themselves  in  a small  minority  at  our  normal  con- 
ferences could  sometimes  be  afforded  opportunities  to  meet  in  a setting  in  which  they 
would  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  inhibitions  of  appearing  always 
as  a minority. 

We  would  also  consider  whether  other  groups  than  churches  actually  negotiating 
should  be  drawn  into  contact  with  each  other  — e.g.  churches  resulting  from  union- 
negotiations  to  meet  with  representatives  from  some  of  the  world  confessional  organi- 
zations with  which  their  component  churches  are  related  ; or,  certain  churches  in  a 
particular  area  be  invited  to  enter  into  conversation  on  Faith  and  Order  themes. 

In  this  context,  we  would  like  to  stress  the  value  of  active  Faith  and  Order  depart- 
ments in  national  Christian  councils  and  councils  of  churches,  with  which  the  Faith  and 
Order  secretariat  is  glad  to  co-operate.  Local  pilot-schemes  of  study,  under  Faith  and 
Order  auspices,  could  occasionally  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  national  council 
concerned. 

(3)  Relations  with  Christians  outside  the  WCC  membership 

One  of  our  basic  principles  is  to  draw  churches  out  of  isolation  into  conference. 
In  this  connection,  we  believe  that  we  have  a responsibility,  in  this  time  in  which  our  member 
churches  have  been  able  to  overcome  that  isolation  by  meeting  in  the  WCC,  especially 
towards  those  churches  which  have  chosen  not  to  avail  themselves  of  that  particular 
opportunity.  We  also  note  that  we  are  empowered  to  invite  representatives  of  such 
churches  to  serve  in  our  Commission  (v.  Constitution,  para.  5 (ii)  b),  and  so,  by  implica- 
tion, on  our  Theological  Commissions. 

We  have  especially  in  mind  two  groups  among  those  who  “accept  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.” 

(a)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  constitutes  so  large  a part  of  Christendom  that  we 
are  bound  to  take  it  into  consideration  in  our  work  for  Christian  unity.  But  we  realize 
the  very  serious  difficulties  which  arise,  both  from  their  side  and  from  ours,  to  hinder 
any  official  or  clearly  defined  relationship.  Yet  Faith  and  Order  is  an  aspect  of  the  WCC 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  shown  an  interest.  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians have  made  important  contributions  by  their  writings  to  the  discussion  of  Faith  and 
Order  issues.  We  believe  that  this  theological  discussion  should  be  pursued  in  whatever 
ways  may  be  mutually  acceptable. 

(b)  Protestant  Churches  outside  the  WCC  need  another  form  of  approach,  for  as 
compared  with  the  unity  (though  complex)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  are  here 
dealing  with  very  diverse  entities.  But  we  believe  that  many  of  them  are  ready  to  enter 
into  common  study  with  the  WCC  and  to  meet  in  personal  contact  in  various  countries 
and  regions.  They  comprise  another  group  of  fellow-Christians  with  whom  Faith  and 
Order  should  enter  into  fellowship  on  the  ground  of  common  concern  for  Christian 
mission  and  unity. 
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With  regard  to  them  both,  we  would  urge  that  Faith  and  Order  should  : 

(i)  aim  at  a situation  in  the  WCC  staff  which  ensured  that  there  should  always  be 
people  sufficiently  free  from  other  commitments  to  make  it  a first  charge 
on  their  time  to  be  in  continuous,  personal  and  well-informed  contact  with 
the  whole  complexity  of  both  these  groups  ; 

(ii)  on  the  basis  of  such  contact,  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  Working  Com- 
mittee and  other  groups  in  Faith  and  Order  would  be  in  a position  to  be  kept 
informed  of  developments  and  openings,  and  so  able  to  seek  their  participation 
in  our  theological  work  where  it  was  then  deemed  possible  and  advisable. 


C.  Consequences  for  Organization 

Our  deepest  concern  is  that  the  World  Council  as  a whole  should  always  serve  that 
unity  into  which  God  calls  His  People  to  be  reconciled  through  His  Son.  As  partial 
consequences  of  responding  to  that  call,  our  separated  churches  have  found  in  the  WCC 
an  organ  through  which  to  do  many  things  together,  and  for  all  of  this  we  give  thanks 
to  God.  We  believe  that  all  the  tasks  we  have  outlined,  and  others  which  we  trust  that  He 
will  show  us,  together  constitute  a central  part  of  the  Council’s  work,  and  an  ingredient 
in  the  whole  which  keeps  all  our  churches  aware  of  the  full  unity  of  Word  and  Sacrament, 
Ministry  and  Mission,  in  universal  and  local  fellowship. 

We  believe  that  in  order  for  the  World  Council  as  a whole  to  be  this  effective  organ 
in  the  cause  of  unity.  Faith  and  Order  should  be  at  the  centre  of  its  life  and  a major 
element  in  its  organizational  structure.  We  fully  recognize  that  the  WCC  is  a complex 
organism  which  has  total  problems  of  finance  and  structural  development  and  has  many 
concerns  to  reckon  with.  The  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  itself,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  is  to  have  a peculiarly  central  position  in  its  life  : “The 
functions  of  the  World  Council  shall  be  : (i)  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements 
for  Faith  and  Order  and  for  Life  and  Work...  The  World  Council  shall  discharge 
part  of  its  functions  by  the  appointment  of  Commissions. . . There  shall  be  a Faith  and 
Order  Commission. . .”  It  is  our  conviction  that  not  only  to  enable  Faith  and  Order  to 
accomplish  its  specific  tasks  within  the  total  work  of  the  WCC,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  promote  the  original  intention  of  the  founding  of  the  WCC  that  the  concern  for  unity 
should  be  at  the  very  heart  of  its  life  and  penetrate  all  of  its  activities,  the  structural 
position  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  organization  of  the  WCC  needs  to  be  reinforced 
as  well  as  its  staff  and  financial  resources  strengthened. 

Considering  the  original  purposes  of  the  WCC  as  outlined  in  the  Constitution,  the 
following  proposals  are  considered  by  this  Commission  not  to  involve  any  radical  change 
in  the  relation  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  WCC  but  simply  a logical  development  of  a 
pattern  which  is  already  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  a natural  strengthening 
of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  WCC  commensurate  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  World  Council  itself  in  recent  years. 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  examined  not  only  its  own  role  within 
the  WCC  but  also  the  internal  organization  of  the  Commission  itself.  In  this  connection 
we  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  clarify  the  meaning  and  implications  of  membership 
in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Each  member  should  be  given  a clear  understanding 
of  his  responsibilities  towards  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  towards  his  own 
Church  ; and  leaders  of  churches  should  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  they  are  repres- 
ented in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  so  that  they  may  be  disposed  to  appropriate 
the  experience  of  such  members  and  give  them  due  support.  Moreover  it  may  prove 
necessary  to  re-examine  the  manner  in  which  such  members  are  added  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  in  the  light  of  requirements  imposed  by  its  future  tasks. 

Our  discussion  on  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  carried  on  now  for  four  years  and 
comments  received  on  our  Interim  Report  have  made  it  clear  that  the  following  provisions 
should  be  made : 
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(1)  The  place  of  Faith  and  Order  as  a constituent  Commission  of  the  WCC,  as  provided 
for  in  the  WCC  Constitution,  should  be  clarified  so  that  it  has  a place  and  role  appro- 
priate to  the  central  importance  of  the  concern  for  church  unity  in  the  life  of  the  WCC. 
The  Commission  has  given  earnest  consideration  as  to  how  this  may  be  achieved,  including 
the  specific  suggestion  that  Faith  and  Order  take  the  form  of  a Division  after  the  next 
Assembly.  Aware  of  certain  serious  difficulties  which  this  would  raise,  and  recognizing 
that  the  Central  Committee  must  weigh  this  problem  in  the  light  of  the  overall  situation 
and  decide  what  may  be  recommended  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly,  we  have  requested  the  Committee  to  consider  this  suggestion 
or  others  which  might  occur  to  the  Committee,  and  to  respond  with  its  advice  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order  may  best  be  realized. 
Though  the  Central  Committee  itself  has  not  yet  been  in  a position  to  respond  to  our 
request,  its  Programme  and  Finance  Committee  in  its  Final  Report  has  done  so  in  the 
following  words  : 

At  the  present  stage  the  Committee  considers  that  in  the  light  of  the  total 
situation  in  the  WCC  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  study  in  the  programme  of 
Faith  and  Order,  the  Commission  or  its  Working  Committee  should  continue 
to  be  represented  on  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  and  the  Secretariat 
should  continue  to  work,  as  at  present,  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
of  Faith  and  Order  and  within  the  Division  of  Studies. 

With  this  suggestion  we  concur  at  this  time,  though  we  believe  that  the  location  of  Faith 
and  Order  within  the  Study  Division  is  not  the  best  final  solution  to  our  problem.  What- 
ever decisions  are  taken  by  the  Central  Committee,  now  or  eventually,  we  believe  that 
close  liaison  should  be  maintained  in  the  realm  of  study  with  other  departments  through 
the  proposed  Staff  Co-ordinating  Committee  on  Study  in  which  all  WCC  departments 
are  represented. 

(2)  There  should  be  a report  to  the  Central  Committee  every  year,  prepared  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee,  on  current  issues  and  developments  in  the  field 
of  Christian  unity.  This  is  supported  by  the  Final  Report  of  the  Programme  and  Finance 
Committee  : 

The  Committee  recommends  that  time  be  afforded  by  the  Central  Committee 
for  a report  each  year  by  Faith  and  Order  on  general  developments  or  specific 
issues  in  the  realm  of  unity. 

(3)  There  should  continue  to  be  made  in  every  WCC  Assembly  the  same  generous 
provision  as  has  been  allowed  hitherto  for  discussions  upon  issues  of  unity. 

(4)  World  Conferences  specifically  on  Faith  and  Order  have  an  irreplaceable  role 
and  provision  needs  to  be  made  for  them  from  time  to  time. 

(5)  The  programme  we  have  outlined  above  also  clearly  implies  a larger  staff  than 
is  at  present  available.  The  distribution  and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  depends 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  persons  involved.  The  Faith  and  Order  staff  should  always 
represent  in  themselves  as  wide  a range  as  possible  of  confessional  and  national  traditions. 
The  programme  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  would  fully  occupy  a staff  whose 
duties  could  be  illustrated  in  such  a picture  as  this  : 

(a)  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order , who  would  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  general  strategy  of  Faith  and  Order  work  as  well  as  being  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  working  out  of  general  WCC  policy  at  the  highest  level. 
He  would  be  responsible  for  the  general  co-ordination  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
programme.  He  would  also  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  extension  of 
Faith  and  Order  activities  in  new  areas  as  well  as  having  general  oversight  over 
the  consultative  service  for  church  union  negotiations.  He  would  also  have 
special  responsibility  for  these  suggested  contacts  with  non-member  churches. 
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(b)  Executive  Secretary,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuing  pro- 
gramme of  Faith  and  Order  as  carried  on  through  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion, the  long-term  Theological  Commissions,  and  for  the  general  administration 
involved  in  these  as  well  as  for  Conferences  and  Consultations,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Faith  and  Order  studies  among  the  member  churches. 

(c)  Research  Secretary,  who  would  carry  on  special  research  and  survey 
projects,  and  in  particular  would  be  responsible  for  surveys,  both  factual  and 
analytical,  of  church  union  schemes. 

(6)  The  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  needs  to  have  the  closest  relationship  with  the 
WCC  General  Secretariat  and,  to  be  fully  involved  in  the  total  work  of  the  WCC,  should 
be  a member  of  the  Staff  Executive  Group  1 as  the  Final  Report  of  the  Programme  and 
Finance  Committee  recommends.  We  also  recommend  that  he  be  given  the  title  : Theo- 
logical Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  title  is  reminiscent  of  former 
Faith  and  Order  usage.  It  does  not  imply  that  other  World  Council  Secretaries  have 
not  been  and  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  their  theological  competence,  but  recognizes  the 
unique  responsibilities  attaching  to  this  post. 

We  believe  that  in  these  ways  Faith  and  Order  would  be  more  clearly  seen  to  occupy 
a place  in  the  structure  of  the  WCC  which  properly  reflects  its  central  and  fundamental 
role  in  the  whole  ecumenical  movement. 

For  the  proposed  generous  increase  in  the  budget  of  Faith  and  Order  recommended 
by  the  Programme  and  Finance  Committee  we  are  most  grateful,  and  believe  that  this 
will  go  far  to  make  possible  another  recommendation  of  that  Committee  : 

That  other  arrangements  to  strengthen  the  regular  operation  of  the  Commission 
be  developed. 

To  this  task  we  propose  to  set  ourselves. 


1 The  Staff  Executive  Group  consists  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  four  Associate  General 
Secretaries,  the  Director  of  Finance,  and  the  Director  of  Information. 
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Appendix  III 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
from  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  1963  Conference 

(as  revised  by  the  Commission) 

1 . That  plans  be  made  for  a world  conference,  the  purposes  of  which  would  be  the 
submission  to  the  churches  of  the  reports  of  the  theological  commissions,  and  sustained 
thorough  study  on  the  lines  of  questions  which  the  churches  are  asking  (cf.  Future 
Report  A (ii)). 

2.  That  this  study  be  set  within  the  context  of  the  theological  work  of  the  Commission 
using  the  results  of  previous  Faith  and  Order  Conferences,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Church. 

3.  That  one  prominent  purpose  be  the  consolidation,  the  sharing  and  the  utilization 
of  the  work  of  the  four  theological  commissions,  together  with  the  discovery  of  themes 
for  future  study  after  1963  (cf.  Future  Report  A (ii)  b) . 

4.  That  the  work  of  the  conference  be  organized  in  such  a way  as  to  deal  with  six 
different  issues,  which  the  churches  in  six  different  regions  suggest  as  being  most  urgent 
and  acute  in  the  several  regions. 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  these  issues  should  be  limited  to  matters  which  constitute 
basic  contradictions  to  Christian  solidarity  and  major  obstacles  to  greater 
unity,  which  require  joint  study  and  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  churches, 
and  which  are  conducive  to  fruitful  theological  analysis  and  discussion. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  these  issues  should  be  such  as  to  require  a theological 
treatment  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  assert  those  deep  agreements  which 
have  been  reached  in  theological  work,  to  formulate  those  agreements  in 
simple,  concrete  terms,  and  to  test  all  our  studies  by  focussing  them  directly 
on  specific  needs  among  the  churches. 

5.  That  these  six  issues  be  proposed  by  the  churches  and  their  leaders  in  six  regions 
— Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  North  America,  Latin  America,  East  Asia.  Selected 
groups  in  these  areas  should  be  asked  to  define  the  problem-areas  to  be  explored,  to 
describe  the  contemporary  situation  and  to  ask  the  strategic  questions  on  which  further 
study  is  needed.  This  preparatory  work  should  engage  as  many  Christians  and  churches 
in  as  many  countries  as  possible. 

(a)  For  this  preparation  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  use  of  regional  consultations 
and  conferences,  the  discussions  at  the  Third  Assembly,  and  the  work-in- 
progress of  other  WCC  Departments  (cf.  Future  Report  A (ii)  c). 

(b)  The  result  of  this  preparation  should  take  the  form  of  a study  booklet  which 
links  the  description  of  each  problem-area  to  the  most  germane  quotations 
and  summaries  from  the  reports  of  the  four  theological  commissions.  Such 
a booklet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  delegates,  with  their  own  section  assign- 
ment, so  that  each  delegate  can  prepare  for  the  theological  study  of  a parti- 
cular issue  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  conference. 

6.  That  the  conference  be  scheduled  to  be  held  for  a period  of  two  weeks  during  June, 
July,  August  or  September  of  1963,  and  that  special  consideration  be  given  to  holding 
it  in  Africa  or  the  Middle  East. 

7.  The  Conference  should  be  of  about  300  participants,  based  upon  an  opportunity 
for  the  member  churches  to  send  selegates,  for  all  members  of  the  Commission  and 
the  theological  commissions  to  be  present,  and  for  a select  group  of  younger  theologians 
to  attend. 
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Appendix  IV 


REPORT 

of  the  Baptism  Sub-Committee  on  the  report  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism” 


The  sub-committee  decided  that  the  material  committed  to  it  could  best  be  divided 
into  two  parts  : (a)  the  revision  of  the  report  itself,  and  (b)  the  consideration  of  future 
plans  for  the  publication  of  materials  now  in  process  of  production. 

On  the  second  point,  the  sub-committee  makes  the  following  recommendation : 
that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  finai  reports 
of  the  theological  commissions  ; that  it  provide  financial  subsidies  if  they  should  prove 
necessary ; and  that,  so  far  as  the  demands  of  theological  clarity  permit  — and  in  the 
interests  of  financial  economy  — the  reports  be  subjected  to  a stringent  revision. 

* 

* * 

As  regards  the  report  on  Baptism,  the  sub-committee  reached  the  conclusion  that 
at  this  stage  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  any  drastic  revision.  This  document  is  the 
result  of  a prolonged  process  of  consultation  and  redrafting.  It  is  an  attempt  to  approach 
this  subject  from  a point  of  view  which  transcends  customary  confessional  polemics ; 
it  is  based  on  exegetical  and  christological  considerations  which  give  it  an  important 
unity  of  approach,  and  which  make  piece-meal  modifications  inadvisable.  The  sub- 
committee gratefully  acknowledges  the  achievement  of  the  report  in  transcending  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  traditions  and  providing  a new  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  sub-committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  report  be  issued  essentially  in 
its  present  form,  and  that  two  appendices  be  added  to  it,  one  reproducing  comments 
and  suggestions  offered  by  members  of  the  Commission,  the  other  providing  a bibliography 
of  recent  works  on  the  subject. 

General  Comments 

1.  We  believe  that  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  adult  and  of  infant 
baptism  is  not  a mere  confessional  controversy,  but  must  be  seen  in  a context  which 
makes  apparent  its  true  theological  implications.  In  the  report,  the  setting  in  which 
these  two  forms  of  baptism  are  considered  confuses  the  main  lines  of  the  theological 
argument. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  increasing  degree  to  which  baptism  has  become  associated 
with  cultural  phenomena,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  makes  it  necessary  to  study 
baptismal  discipline  with  particular  care.  It  is  apparent  that  the  duty  of  accepting  and 
discharging  pastoral  responsibility  in  this  area  must  seriously  be  laid  upon  the  churches. 

The  present  weakness  of  baptismal  discipline  is  connected  with  prevailing  defects  in 
baptismal  theology,  and  the  two  should  be  studied  in  relation  one  to  the  other.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  intimate  interrelation  of  the  theology  of  baptism  and  the  practice 
of  baptism  needs  to  be  preserved  with  special  care.  Each  is  constantly  affected  by  the 
other.  This  connection  is  mentioned  in  the  report ; we  believe  that  it  deserves  greater 
emphasis. 

3.  Certain  members  of  the  sub-committee  felt  that  the  report  did  not  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  priority  of  divine  grace.  It  was  also  suggested  that  in  dealing  with  infant 
baptism,  the  idea  of  the  covenant,  which  embraces  the  family,  should  be  carefully  included. 
And,  while  wishing  to  avoid  any  revival  of  confessional  polemics,  it  was  felt  that  the 
theology  of  grace  must  not  be  confused  with  the  theology  of  baptism. 
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4.  The  report  refers  to  Kingdom , Churchy  and  messianic  age  (e.g.  p.  5)  ; we  feel  that 
these  words,  their  meaning  and  their  interrelation,  require  further  and  detailed  study. 

5.  At  certain  points  (e.g.  p.  11  sections  3 and  4)  the  sub-committee  felt  that  the 
terminology  tended  to  be  abstract  and  Aristotelian.  It  is  suggested  that  where  possible 
the  language  of  theological  reports  should  be  kept  organic  and  dynamic. 

6.  The  report  touches  (p.  14)  on  confirmation,  and  recognizes  its  intimate  connection 
with  baptism.  This  is  an  important  subject,  which  is  not  here  treated  with  the  regard 
to  exegetical  and  christological  considerations  which  its  importance  merits  ; and  we  recom- 
mend that  in  due  course  it  be  studied  more  intensively. 

7.  The  eschatological  dimension,  mentioned  in  the  report,  might  be  more  fully 
developed  and  more  clearly  expressed.  Moreover,  the  ethical  implications  of  baptism 
are  not  sufficiently  emphasized.  We  believe  that  these  two  need  to  be  kept  in  the  closest 
possible  relation  one  to  the  other,  since  the  eschatological  dimension  embraces  the 
ethical. 


* 

* 


* 


The  sub-committee,  while  refraining  from  extensive  revision,  suggests  that  certain 
modifications  be  made,  either  to  increase  clarity  or  to  express  more  clearly  what  was 
the  evident  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  report. 

i)  p.  6,  11.  8,  9,  10.  Read  : “It  is  the  initiation  into  his  redemptive  ministry, 
baptism  into  solidarity  with  sinners  and  into  obedience  to  the  Father  and  his 
love  for  the  lost.”  Delete  “a  stepping  into  the  unknown.” 

ii)  p.  7,  1.  4.  For  “process”  substitute  “way.” 

iii)  p.  9,  6th  1.  from  bottom.  Read  : “. . . for  mankind,  in  our  dying  to  sin  and 
our  rebirth  to  holiness,  . . . 

iv)  p.  11  sect.  4.  Delete  the  sentence,  “The  Spirit  is  gained. . . as  its  basis.” 

v)  p.  13  sect.  1.  Amend  the  first  two  sentences  to  read  : “Baptism  is  necessarily 
administered  once  for  all  and  is  unrepeatable.  It  is  an  eschatological  act. . . etc.” 

vi)  p.  16,  1.  2 ff.  On  comparing  the  original  German  text  with  the  present  report, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  English  translation  does  not  accurately  render  the 
sense  of  this  passage.  We  substitute  the  following  : 

“Baptism  proclaims  that,  as  the  Christian  has  been  called  out  of  the  world 
so  he  returns  to  the  world  as  its  servant ; for  only  in  his  union  with  the  world’s 
Redeemer  is  he  free  to  participate  creatively  and  fully  in  its  common  life.  It  is 
part  of  this  service  that  he  should  praise  God  by  the  way  in  which  he  lives  his 
life ; by  the  worship  in  which  he  exercises  the  priesthood  of  all  believers ; by  the 
manifesting  of  Christ’s  love  through  a compassionate  concern  for  the  world  of 
men  ; and  by  taking  his  place  as  a responsible  participant  in  the  world’s  life. 
Baptism  thus  stands  guard. . .”  etc. 

Note  : Certain  typographical  errors  in  the  report  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 

of  the  secretarial  staff. 


* 

* 


* 
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Appendix  V 


REPORT 

of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Regional  and  National  Developments  — WCC  Assembly 

(as  revised  by  the  Commission) 


1.  National  and  regional  developments 

The  Committee  has  heard  with  interest  reports  of  ecumenical  developments  in  North 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Africa,  India  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  addition  the  Committee  was  pleased  to  hear  a statement  by  the  Representative  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  Professor  Borovoy. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  : 

take  most  seriously  its  obligation  to  cooperate  with  and  encourage  the  establishment 
in  councils  of  churches  Faith  and  Order  programmes.  Especially  the  Faith  and  Order 
secretariat  might  become  a clearing  house  for  literature  produced  by  regional  Faith  and 
Order  programmes  in  order  to  make  such  material  more  widely  available.  Its  officers 
might  also  attend  conferences  as  consultants  and  speakers.  They  could  also  seek  out 
persons  capable  of  writing  genuinely  popular  versions  of  Faith  and  Order  material  and 
to  see  that  such  material  already  available  is  more  widely  used.  To  this  end  a Bulletin 
for  the  exchange  of  information  on  literature  and  events  would  be  welcome. 

Furthermore  the  committee  would  suggest  the  setting  up  of  a study  on  the  lines  of 
communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  churches  (and  other  commissions 
of  the  WCC)  with  a view  to  making  recommendations  for  the  more  effective  dissemination 
of  Faith  and  Order  material  and  thinking  ; 

encourage  the  development  of  programmes  for  the  study  of  Faith  and  Order  issues 
within  member  churches.  Where  denominational  study  departments  exist  they  would 
appear  to  be  the  obvious  medium  through  which  to  contact  the  local  congregation  ; 

seek  ways  of  stimulating  the  study  of  the  problems  connected  with  church  unity  in 
local  study  groups  ; 

encourage  the  effective  use  of  consultants  from  other  countries  in  the  course  of  regional 
Faith  and  Order  conferences. 


2.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

We  are  convinced  that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  its  foundation  in  prayer. 
Therefore  the  committee  suggests 

a)  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  be  provided  with  additional  popular 
and  promotional  literature  where  appropriate 

b)  that  interconfessional  Bible  study  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  the  Week 

c)  that  ecumenical  retreats  for  meditation  and  prayer  might  be  features  of  this  Week 

d)  that  all  material  for  the  observance  be  made  available  not  later  than  half  a year 
before,  so  that  adequate  promotion  can  take  place. 


3.  Confessional  organizations 

The  committee  suggests  that  the  Working  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order  begin 
a study  on  the  emergence  and  programmes  of  world  confessional  bodies  and  their  effect 
both  on  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  concrete  church  union  movements 
in  particular. 
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4.  The  Third  Assembly 

In  connection  with  the  Faith  and  Order  participation  in  the  Third  Assembly  the 
following  documents  are  being  prepared  : 

a)  preparatory  material  for  the  Section  on  Unity  ; 

b)  a summary  of  the  work  of  the  theological  commissions  ; 

c)  Faith  and  Order  Future  Committee  Report,  Sections  A and  B ; 

d)  a statement  of  4,500  words  prepared  by  the  staff  about  the  Faith  and  Order  work 
from  Evanston  to  New  Delhi ; 

e)  a short  statement  on  preparations  for  the  1963  Faith  and  Order  Conference  to 
be  prepared  by  Dr.  Minear’s  sub-committee. 

The  committee  recommends  that  in  regard  to  Faith  and  Order  evening  at  New  Delhi 
the  following  be  the  kind  of  programme  : 

We  propose  as  theme  “One  in  Christ,”  referring  to  Romans  15:7: 

“Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

The  theme  could  be  worked  out  by  four  speeches,  the  speakers  representing  each 
one  church-tradition  f.i.  one  Orthodox,  one  Baptist,  one  Anglican,  one  member  of  the 
Church  of  South  India,  and  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  world  and  living  in  different 
racial  and  political  settings. 

The  speakers  should  refer  to  their  own  church-traditions  and  at  the  same  time  make 
clear  that  in  and  by  these  traditions  they  have  found  the  same  faith  and  thereby  are 
united  in  Christ. 

Following  the  verse  quoted  the  speeches  could  be  divided  on  the  following  subtitles  : 

1)  the  Lord  has  received  us  ; 

2)  we  shall  receive  each  other ; 

3)  to  the  glory  of  God  ; 

4)  that  the  world  may  believe  (Joh.  17  : 21). 

It  should  not  be  hidden  that  there  are  tensions  and  divisions,  but  shown  that  the 
unity  is  nevertheless  a reality  already  experienced  in  relation  to  Christ.  The  focus  of 
every  address  should  be  the  witness  : Jesus  Christ  is  our  Lord  and  in  His  church  we  are 
called  to  be  one  (by  the  christocentric  approach  the  danger  of  syncretistic  misunder- 
standing would  be  avoided). 

Maybe  the  speakers  could  give  their  message  from  a platform  where  as  background 
were  gathered  representatives  of  all  races  and  denominations,  old  people  and  young. 

As  to  further  arrangements  f.i.  with  the  music,  choirs,  hymns  etc.,  we  think  the 
detailed  programme  can  only  be  worked  out  by  a committee  knowing  the  local  situation. 

D.  T.  Niles  H.  G.  Renkewitz 
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Appendix  VI 


STATEMENT 

on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  made  by  the  members  of  the  Swedish  Faith  and 
Order  Committee  and  other  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  the  Free 
Churches  and  Christian  organisations  in  Sweden,  gathered  together  at  an  ecumenical 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  at  Lejondal,  near  Stockholm,  November  3-4, 1959 

Having  examined  the  Second  Report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order 
on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  (Central  Committee,  No.  22,  August  1959)  the  Confer- 
ence decided  to  make  the  following  statement : 

Considering  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  an  essential  part  of  the  WCC, 
we  find  it  urgent  to  emphasize  that  any  weakening  of  the  Faith  and  Order  element  would 
lead  to  fatal  consequences  for  the  development  of  the  whole  ecumenical  movement. 
We  therefore  strongly  support  the  claim  as  stated  in  section  C of  the  Report,  Consequences 
for  Organization , particularly  the  request  for  a larger  staff  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission ; the  Report  as  a whole  will  be  studied  further  at  a meeting  of  the  Swedish  Faith 
and  Order  Committee.  In  addition  to  this  request  for  a larger  staff,  we  should  like  to 
propose  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  its  task  as  an 
effective  organ  within  the  World  Council,  should  be  given  the  status  of  a division. 


Ansgar  Eeg-Olofsson 
lektor 

Chairman  of  the  Swedish  Faith  and  Order  Committee 


Lars  Osterlin 
teol.  lie. 

Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Faith  and  Order  Committee 


Erik  Beijer 
kyrkoherde 
Jan  Olof  Bergh 
kyrkoadjunkt 
Sia  Cavallin 
fil.  kand.,  fru 
Berndt  Gustafsson 
docent 

Gosta  Hedberg 
pastor 

Sven  Hemrin 
missionslarare 
Harry  Johansson 
direktor 


Nils  Karlstrom 
domprost 

David  Lagergren 
rektor 

Lars  Lindberg 
fil.  mag.,  teol.  kand. 
Ingemar  Lindstam 
kyrkoherde 
Harald  Lindstrom 
lektor,  teol.  doktor 
Gosta  Lundstrom 
biskop 

Robert  Murray 
kyrkoherde,  teol.  doktor 


Anders  Nygren 
biskop 

Per  Erik  Persson 
docent 

Margit  Sahlin 
fil.  doktor 
Arvid  Stenstrom 
missionssekreterare 
Joel  Sorensson 
pastor 
Gosta  Wik 
kontraktsprost 
GUSTAF  WlNGREN 
professor 

Martin  ZetterQuist 
kyrkoherde 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 


AND  THE  SECRETARIAT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


(*  signifies  member  of  the  Working  Committee) 

Chairman  : Dean  Douglas  Horton  (United  Church  of  Christ,  U.S.A.), 
Randolph,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Vice-Chairman  : * Rev.  Professor  H.  D’Espine  (Swiss  Protestant  Church 
Federation),  2 avenue  de  Combes,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Secretary  : Rev.  Dr.  Keith  R.  Bridston  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
U.S.A.),  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


Members 

Professor  H.  S.  Alivisatos  (Church  of  Greece),  29  Argentinis  Dimo- 
kratias,  Athens,  Greece. 

Bishop  H.  B.  Amstutz  (Methodist  Church  in  S.E.  Asia),  Methodist  Head- 
quarters, P.O.  Box  483,  Singapore  6,  Malaya. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  Exarchate  in  Western  Europe), 
8 Dawson  Place,  London  W.2,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Farid  Audeh  (Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon),  c/o 
American  Mission,  P.O.  Box  235,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Bishop  S.  U.  Barbieri  (Methodist  Church  in  Argentina),  Casilla  5296, 
Correo  Central,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

* Percy  W.  Bartlett  (Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain),  9 High  Road, 

Epping,  Essex,  England. 

President  Conrad  Bergendoff  (Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
U.S.A.),  835  35th  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  H.  Berkhof  (Dutch  Reformed  Church),  Julianalaan  18,  Oegstgeest, 
Netherlands. 

Rev.  Professor  J.  H.  Bodensieck  (American  Lutheran  Church),  Wartburg 
Theological  Seminary,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Brink  (Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  S.  Africa  in  Transvaal), 
Posbus  433,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Rev.  Professor  David  Cairns  (Church  of  Scotland),  2 Carden  Terrace, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Rev.  Professor  Robert  L.  Calhoun  (United  Church  of  Christ,  U.S.A.), 
409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven  11,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Principal  L.  G.  Champion  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland),  The  Baptist  College,  Woodland  Road,  Bristol  8,  England. 

* Rev.  Principal  J.  R.  Chandran  (Church  of  South  India),  United 

Theological  College,  17  Miller's  Road,  Bangalore  1,  South  India. 

Professor  G.  R.  Cragg  (United  Church  of  Canada),  Andover-Newton 
Theological  School,  Newton  Center  59,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Rev.  Marcos  Daoud  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Faggala  P.O.  Box  44, 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

Rev.  Professor  V.  E.  Devadutt  (Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  North 
India),  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester  20,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Professor  Edward  A.  Dowey  (United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
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Rev.  Fr.  Korah  Philipos  (Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar),  Orthodox 
Seminary,  Kottayam,  Kerala,  South  India. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Thakur  Das  (United  Church  of  Northern  India  and 
Pakistan),  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  & Relations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


THEOLOGICAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRADITION 
AND  TRADITIONS 

American  Section 

Prof.  A.  C.  Outler  (Methodist  Church),  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas  5,  Texas,  U.S.A.  Chairman. 

Prof.  Georges  Florovsky  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and 
South  America,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Vice-Chairman. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Hay  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada),  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Secretary. 

Prof.  Sydney  E.  Ahlstrom  (Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church), 
409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven  11,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Professor  Pierce  Beaver  (United  Church  of  Christ,  U.S.A.),  401  A 
Swift  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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Prof.  W.  A.  Clebsch  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church),  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Southwest,  Austin,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Fairweather  (Anglican  Church  in  Canada),  Trinity  College, 
Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Mathers  (United  Church  of  Canada),  Queen’s  Theological 
College,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Pelikan  (Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church),  University  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School,  Chicago  37  111.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Glenn  Routt  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Professor  H.  H.  Walsh  (Anglican  Church  in  Canada),  c/o  Divinity  Hall, 
3520  University  Street,  Montreal  2,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


European  Section 

Prof.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark), 
St.  Kannikestraede  11,2,  Copenhagen  K.,  Denmark.  Chairman. 

Rev.  Professor  S.  L.  Greenslade  (Church  of  England),  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  England.  Vice-Chairman. 

Prof.  Konstantin  Bonis  (Church  of  Greece),  Epirou  27/VI,  Athens, 
Greece. 

Professor  G.  B.  Caird  (United  Church  of  Canada),  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  England. 

Prof.  Dr.  Gerhardt  Ebeling  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Nageli- 
strasse  5,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  E.  Flesseman  van  Leer  (Dutch  Reformed  Church),  Amstelhoven  10, 
Amstelveen,  Netherlands. 

Rev.  D.T.  Jenkins  (Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales), 
The  King’s  Weigh  House  Church,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  W.l,  England. 

Prof.  Dr.  Jean-Louis  Leuba  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation), 
30  chemin  de  la  Caille,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 

Prof.  Einar  Molland  (Church  of  Norway),  Jacob  Aals  gt.  45b,  Oslo, 
Norway. 

Prof.  J.  Schneider  (Baptist  Church  in  Germany),  Johanna-Stegenstrasse  14, 
Berlin-Steglitz,  Germany. 


STUDY  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONALISM 

Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  745  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Boston  15,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Chairman. 

Prof.  Nils  EhrenstrOm  (Church  of  Sweden),  745  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston  15,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Secretary. 

Prof.  Chandran  Devanesen  (Church  of  South  India),  Madras  Christian 
College,  Tambaram,  Chingleput  District,  South  India. 

Dr.  Hans  Dombois  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Schmeilweg  5, 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 
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Dean  C.  R.  Feilding  (Anglican  Church  in  Canada),  Trinity  College, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dr.  James  Gustafson  (United  Church  of  Christ,  U.S.A.),  409  Prospect 
Street,  New  Haven  11,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Berndt  Gustafsson  (Church  of  Sweden),  Rorlaggaravagen  10,  Lund, 
Sweden. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Pickering  (Church  of  England),  St.  John’s  College, 
University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg  9,  Canada. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Rector  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Christian  Theological  Seminary, 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Professor  H.-H.  Schrey  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Johanna- 
Stegenstrasse  14/III,  Berlin-Steglitz,  Germany. 

Prof.  Frederick  A.  Shippey  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  52  Fairview 
Avenue,  Madison,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

(As  accepted  at  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Lund, 
1952,  and  subsequently  revised  by  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Evanston,  1954,  by  the  Central  Committee,  Davos,  1955,  and  by 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Central  Committee,  St.  Andrews, 
1960.) 

Title 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  called  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Meanings 

2.  In  this  Constitution  : 

The  Commission  means  the  above-named  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 

the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Working  Committee  means  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission 

on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council. 

Functions 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Commission  are : 

(i)  To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  World  Council  and  the  Churches  the  obligation  to 
manifest  that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  world  mission  and  evangelism. 

(ii)  To  study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  the  relevant  social, 
cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bearing  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

(iii)  To  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

(iv)  To  study  matters  in  the  present  relationships  of  the  Churches  to  one 
another  which  cause  difficulties  and  need  theological  clarification. 

(v)  To  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  Churches 
towards  reunion. 

4.  All  activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  four 
principles  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  viz.  : 

(i)  Its  main  work  is  to  draw  Churches  out  of  isolation  into  conferences,  in 
which  none  is  to  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  or  to  compromise  its  convictions, 
but  to  seek  to  explain  them  to  others  while  seeking  to  understand  their  points 
of  view.  Irreconcilable  differences  are  to  be  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements, 
(ii)  Its  conferences  are  to  be  conferences  of  delegates  officially  appointed  by  the 
Churches  to  represent  them,  (iii)  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  these  conferences 
is  addressed  to  Christian  Churches  throughout  the  world  which  accept  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  (iv)  Only  Churches  themselves  are  competent 
to  take  actual  steps  towards  reunion  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one 
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another.  The  work  of  the  Movement  is  not  to  formulate  schemes  and  tell  the 
Churches  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Churches 
in  the  preparatory  work  of  clearing  away  misunderstandings,  discussing  obstacles 
to  reunion,  and  issuing  reports  which  are  submitted  to  the  Churches  for  their 
consideration. 

Organization 

5.  (i)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  are  to  be  held  when  main 
subjects  are  ready  for  submission  to  the  Churches,  and  when,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

(ii)  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  shall  consist  of  100  members 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council,  with  power  to  nominate 
additional  members  up  to  the  number  of  20  for  appointment  by  the  Central 
Committee,  all  these  to  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly  (subject,  however, 
to  any  revision  advised  by  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  as  hereinafter 
provided).  At  each  Assembly  the  list  of  membership  shall  be  revised  in  the 
light  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission.  When  a World  Conference 
is  held,  it  shall  advise  the  Central  Committee  on  any  necessary  revision  of  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  between  that  Conference  and  the  next  Assembly. 
In  making  appointments  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  the  adequate  geographical 
and  confessional  representation  of  Churches. 

The  Commission  may  include  members  of  Churches  which  accept  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  but  are  not  members  of  the  World  Council. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission. 

Before  appointments  are  made,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  appoint- 
ments proposed  are  acceptable  to  the  Churches  concerned. 

(iii)  The  Commission  shall  normally  meet  every  three  years  but  may  be 
called  together  at  any  time  when  major  theological  commission  reports  need 
to  be  reviewed  by  a larger  body  than  the  Working  Committee. 

(iv)  The  Commission  shall  nominate  from  its  own  members,  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Central  Committee,  a Working  Committee  of  not  more  than  22 
members  with  power  to  nominate  not  more  than  3 additional  members.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commssion  shall  also  be  a member  ex  officio  of  the  Working 
Committee.  The  Working  Committee  shall  normally  meet  annually  and  shall 
be  responsible  (a)  for  administration  (b)  for  directing  the  study  work  and  other 
activities  of  Faith  and  Order  and  (c)  for  co-operation  with  other  agencies  of 
the  World  Council. 

Vacancies  in  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Working  Com- 
mittee itself  from  the  membership  of  the  Commission  and  submitted  to  the 
Central  Committee  for  appointment. 

(v)  There  shall  be  various  theological  commissions  set  up  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  Working  Committee.  Theological  commissions  may  include  as  members 
or  consultants  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Commission. 

Meetings  of  the  Commission 

6.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman, 
shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Commission.  In  the  absence  of  these  officers, 
the  meeting  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman.  One-sixth  of  the  total  membership 
shall  constitute  a quorum. 
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7.  The  notices  of  meetings  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  Members  of  the  Commission  can  name  substitutes  to  represent  them 
at  meetings  at  which  they  are  unable  to  be  present  themselves. 

9.  On  questions  of  Faith  and  Order  the  Commission  shall  not  adopt  any 
resolutions,  but  shall  confine  itself  to  recording  for  the  information  of  the  Churches 
such  agreements  and  disagreements  as  are  discovered. 

10.  Questions  of  procedure  and  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

11.  The  Working  Committee  may,  either  at  a meeting  of  the  Commission 
or  previously,  determine  the  rules  of  procedure  and  of  debate  for  the  meeting. 

12.  Persons  not  being  members  of  the  Commission  may  be  invited  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Secretary  to  be  present  and  speak,  but  they  cannot  vote. 


Chairman 

13.  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a duly  convened 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Working  Committee. 

14.  The  Chairman  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

15.  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant  by  reason  of 
resignation,  incapacity  or  death,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  until  such  time  as  a meeting  of  the  Commission  can  be  called. 


Vice-Chairman 

16.  A Vice-Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Working  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election. 


The  Secretariat 

17.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  Secretary  who  shall  be  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Council  employed  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  a full  time  basis. 

18.  The  Secretary  or  Secretaries  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Central  Committee. 

19.  It  shall  be  the  special  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  maintain  full 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  General  Secretariat  and  with  the  other 
Departments  of  the  Council,  and  particularly  with  the  Division  of  Studies. 

20.  The  salaries  or  honoraria  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Working  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the  Council  in 
consultation. 


The  Working  Committee 

21.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 

22.  Members  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  hold  office  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  when  the  list  of  membership  shall  be  revised. 
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23.  The  Working  Committee  shall  have  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission in  all  matters  where  action  is  required  before  a meeting  of  the  Commission 
can  be  convened. 

24.  The  Working  Committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Chairman  and  the  Secretary  shall  decide  to  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  its  duty. 

25.  The  quorum  for  a meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  seven 
members  present. 

26.  If  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  convene  a meeting  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  needing  an  immediate  decision 
by  the  Working  Committee,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post 
the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall 
be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 


The  Department 

27.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretaries,  Chairman  of  the  Working 
Committee  and  the  Chairmen  of  Theological  Commissions  shall  together  be 
known  as  the  Council’s  Faith  and  Order  Department. 

28.  The  Department  shall  be  responsible  for  continuously  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission  between  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the  Working 
Committee,  both  by  (i)  promoting  the  studies  of  the  Theological  Commissions 
and  (ii)  following  all  developments  in  the  matter  of  the  union  of  Churches  and 
keeping  all  the  Churches  informed  of  these  developments.  It  shall  maintain 
full  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  Division  of  Studies  of  the  Council. 

29.  The  Secretaries  shall  be  the  only  officers  of  the  Commission  employed 
by  the  Council  on  a full-time  basis  ; the  other  members  of  the  Department  shall 
be  persons  giving  part-time  service  to  the  Commission  whilst  being  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  service  of  their  own  Churches. 

The  Theological  Commissions 

30.  The  work  of  the  Theological  Commissions  shall  be  to  prepare  reports 
which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  the  Commission,  at  the  Assemblies 
of  the  World  Council,  or  at  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  on  the  subjects 
referred  to  them  under  § 5 (v)  above. 

31.  Each  Theological  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  a Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Secretary  with  other  members  chosen  for  their  special  competence 
in  the  particular  field  of  study  and  representing  as  wide  a variety  as  possible 
of  ecclesiastical  traditions.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission,  and  they  shall  then  select  and  appoint  the 
other  members  in  consultation  with  the  Working  Committee,  or  in  case  of 
emergency  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 


The  Budget 

32.  The  Commission’s  financial  year  shall  run  from  1st  January  to  31st 
December. 
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33.  An  annual  budget  of  expenditure  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council ; it  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Working  Committee  for  its  approval  and  when  so  approved  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  for  final  adoption.  Copies  shall  then  be  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Commission. 

34.  The  budget  shall  specify  the  amount  allocated  for  the  expenses  of  each 
Theological  Commission,  and  each  Theological  Commission  shall  be  responsible 
for  deciding  its  manner  of  using  its  allocation  within  the  limits  prescribed  in 
the  budget. 


Revision 

35.  Any  amendment  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Assembly  or  the  Central 
Committee. 
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RECENT  FAITH  AND  ORDER  PUBLICATIONS 


FOC  No.  26 

Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee  meeting,  Geneva, 
15-20  July  1958.  Geneva,  Sw.  Fr.  2.50;  3s.;  $ — .75. 

FOC  No.  27 

Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee  meeting,  Spittal, 
Austria,  August  1959.  Geneva,  Sw.  Fr.  2. — ; 2s.  6d. ; 
$—.50. 

FOC  No.  28 

Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1957-1959  (offprint 
from  The  Ecumenical  Review  Vol.  XII  no.  2,  January  1960). 
Sw.  Fr.  1.—  ; Is.  8d. ; $—.25. 

FOC  No.  29 

One  Lord , One  Baptism.  Report  on  The  Divine  Trinity 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Report  on  The  Meaning 
of  Baptism,  by  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ  and 
the  Church.  SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  London,  1960.  Sw. 
Fr.  2.50  ; 6s.  (American  ed.  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis.) 

FOC  No.  30 

Orthodoxy  — a Faith  and  Order  Dialogue  (offprint  from 
The  Ecumenical  Review  Vol.  XII  no.  2,  January  1960). 
Sw.  Fr.  3.—  ; 4s.  6d. ; $1.—. 

FOC  No.  31 

Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting, 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  3-8  August  1960.  Sw.  Fr.  4.50; 
7s.  6d. ; $1.50. 

Leaflet  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  in  English,  German  and 
French : Available  in  quantity  from  WCC,  Geneva ; 
British  Council  of  Churches,  London ; and  WCC,  New 
York. 

Church  Union  Schemes , Agreements  on  Intercommunion,  etc . — A number 
of  the  most  recent  documents  are  available  from  the 
Faith  and  Order  office  in  Geneva.  A list  of  these  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


Printed  by  La  Concorde,  Lausanne.  (Switzerland).  2294/1.61 
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